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Introduction 


This volume emerges from a symposium held in İstanbul in September 2006, un- 
der the title “The First Ottoman Experiment in Democracy: an Attempt for a 
Nevv Approach.” The ten papers presented at the symposium vvere revvorked, and 
tvvo more articles vvere added in the compilation of this book. 

The symposium and its preparations coincided vvith the commemoration of 
the 1300 anniversary of the year of the three Sultans. 1876 vvitnessed the last days 
of Abdülaziz, the short reign of Murat V, and Abdülhamit II girding the svvord of 
Osman. İt vvas also marked by tense negotiations in the process of drafting the 
constitution (ğa: esasi), an essential and necessary precursor of the first par- 
İhament (zreelzs-i melb”usan). Yhe intense and dramatic events of this period have re- 
ceived more attention in the historiography than the ephemeral parliament that 
follovved in its suit. 

The first Ottoman parliament convened in tvvo terms betvveen March 1877 and 
February 1878. On February 13, 1878, it vvas suspended indefinitely, but not for- 
mally abrogated by Sultan Abdülhamid IL Short-lived this parliament certainly 
vvas. Hovvever, it vvas also one of the pioneering experiments in democracy. Fre- 
quently it has been perceived as an unsuccessful experiment that lacked achieve- 
ments and did not leave any impression on the political scene of the Empire. The 
parliament vvas suspended? but it is difficult to imagine that concepts, ideas and 
experlences could be cancelled vvith the strike of a pen or a verbal order. 

The parliament vvas remembered by the deputtes vvho had been elected to it 
and had participated in its deliberations: they outlived their institution. Another 
reminder of the parliament vvas a number of lavvs that vvere deliberated and 
amended by its members. These lavvs remained in force and vvere never abrogated. 
In 1906 the significance of that institution became more apparent and calİs for its 
restoration more pressing, due to the constitutional movements taking place in 
Russia and Tran. Parliamentary government vvas recommended as an antidote to 
the deadİy malaise of despotism vvhich vvas causing the decline and disintegration 
of the Empire, as s///azar and aZ/Mluqattam nevvspapers in Cairo stated.1 As evi- 
dence of the parliament”s success and a reminder of its existence and achieve- 
ments, a book vvas published in 1907 by an anonymous author under the title 
Türkiye”de Meelis-i Mel”usan? 1n 1909 the photographs of 20 senators and 104 
deputies from the first parliament vvere published in the Ottoman illustrated 
yournal Resimli Kitab as physical evidence and in reminiscence of that pioneer in- 
stitution.? 


ALMauqattam, October 15, 1906 referring to an article in 2/Z//azar. 
M. Q. (penname), Türkiye”de Meclis-i Meb”usan (Cairo 1907). 
3 Resimli Kitab, lanuary 17, 1909, 308-313 and 316-321. 
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VVhether it is meaningful and legitimate to describe the first parliament as “the 
first Ottoman experiment in democracy” remains an open question. Therefore, it 
is imperative for us to state that vve understand the first Ottoman experiment in 
democracy to be groundvvork, a İeaming experience for all participants character- 
ized by trial and error. VVe do not attempt an anachronistic reading, vvhich might 
dravv parallels to vhat is novv considered an established democracy vrith all the 
conditions, institutions, lavvs, electoral practices, checks and balances that are es- 
sential components of such a political system. Hovvever, the concepts of having 
representation, defending the interests of a constituency, negotiating taxation, in- 
terpellating the government and attempting to control the budget of the state 
vvere very vvell established and highly developed by the deputies of the first Ot- 
toman parliament. They vvere avvare of these political notions and tried to appiy 
them as their participation in the parliament shovvs. Similar political ideas, vvhich 
are considered decisive in establishing the English parliamentary democracy, vvere 
expressed by English parliamentarians during the Restoration period and the Glo- 
rious Revolution. The historian Enver Ziya Karal came to the conclusion that 
“the parliament vvas to attempt the greatest democratic experiment in history. 
This vvas the first time that representatives from three continents, Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, from lanina to Basra, and from Van to Tripoli of Libya, and members of 
different religious communitles and different races all came together.”” Karal”s 
fervor, substantiated by parallels from European parliamentary history encour- 
aged us to retain for this book the original title of our symposium. 

The parliament of 1877-1878 is legitimately entitled to the primogeniture rank 
not only in the Ottoman Empire but in many Of its successor states as vvell, 
VVhether exclusively depicting it as the beginning of a democratic tradition in a 
nation state, or completely repudlating it in a nationalistic discourse, both ap- 
proaches come at the cost of losing sight of the fact that the parliament vvas not 
Turkish but truly Ottoman. 

In general, the parliament vvas neglected and almost slipped into oblivion in 
the post-Ottoman period. The remarkable tvvo-volume compilation vvork of 
Hakkı Tarik Us and Robert Devereux”s monograph, vvhich relles on diplomatic 
correspondence and makes excellent use of Us”s compendium, are marked excep- 
tions to the general rule.” Understandably there vvas certain interest in the first 
Ottoman parliament in the Republic of Turkey, due to the official language of the 
institution and the geographical location of its seat, Istanbul. In a history of the 
Turkish parliament (TBMM), the first Ottoman parliament 1s considered as a 


4 Enver Ziya Karal, “Non-muslim Representatives in the First Constitutional Assembİy, 1876- 


1877,” in: Bzrazıde, Benfamın and Levis, Bemard, eds., Clristians and Yes in tbe Ottoman Empire 
(London, Nevr York: Holems 8: Merer, 1982), 1:395. 

5 Hakkı Tarık Us, ed., //Mee/is-i Meh”usan 1293-1877 Zabit Ceridesi, 2 vols. (Istanbul: Vakit 
Matbaası) 1939 and 1954), Robert Devereux, 77e First Ottoman Constitutional Period. A 
Sıudy of tbe Müdhat Constitution and Parliament (Baltimore: /ohns Hopkins, 1963). 
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forerunner of its current Turkish counterpart.” The 900 and the centennial anni- 
versaries of the first constitution vvere also commemorated in a number of spe- 
cialized publications in Turkey.7 It is notevrorthy that this important institution 
did not recetve its due attention in the other successor states of the Ottoman 
Empire. This fact is discussed in a number of articles in this collection. The edi- 
tors of this volume deem it long overdue for the first Ottoman parliament to re- 
cefve its fair share of attention and thorough investigation. 

The restoration of the constitution in yuly 1908 and the parliaments elected 
thereafter received more attention and vvere subyect to study. Some of these stud- 
ies investigated the role and the political significance of the parliaments and the 
parliamentarians of the second constitutional period in different regions of the 
empire.$ Hovvever, the first parliament vvas never investigated along such lines, 
and the long period of disinterest makes such a task extremely difficult, for only a 
bare minimum of information about these deputles survives. 

This leads us to the issue of the sources, primary and secondary, and their limi- 
tations. İt has so far been established by many historians that the original minutes 
of the first parliament vvere lost in the Çırağan palace fire in 1911. Thus, the vvork 
of Us becomes an indispensable text for this institution even though its primary 
source, the official Ottoman government nevvspaper (72£zz?z-/ Vekayı), vras subyect 
to censorship. This fact made some deputies protest against curtailing the press, 
vvhich they considered an illegal act.” The primary and secondary sources that 
contain some information on the deputtes are available in a vvide array of litera- 
tures and languages. The sources include İocal chronicles, biographical dictionar- 
ies, the press, documents from the central Ottoman administration preserved in 
the Başbakanlık Osmanlı Arşivi in Istanbul, consular reports and autobiographies. 
They are vvritten in Albanian, Arabic, Armenian, Bulgarian, Greek, Serbo- 
Croatian, Slavonic, Turkish, Ottoman-Turkish and many VVestern European lan- 


6 İhsan Güneş, 72r£ parlamento Taribi, vols. 1 and 2 (Ankara: TBMM Vakfı Yayınları, 1997) 
Bahri Savcı, “Osmanli Türk reformlarının (islahat hareketlerinin bir batı demokrasisi do- 
ğurma çabaları),” in: Söyasa/ Bilgiler Fakültesi Dergisi, xxi/1 (1966), pp. 118-24, Sina Akşın, 
“Birinci Meşrutiyet Meclis-i Mebusani,” in: Söyasa/ Bəigiler Fakültesi Dergisi, xxv/1 (1970), 
pp. 19-39 and xxv/2 (1970), pp. 101-22, A. Gündüz, “Osmanlı Meclis-i Meb”usanda Ba- 
ğdat demiryolu imtiyazı üzerine yapılan tartışmalar,” in: Söyasa/ Böğzler Fakültesi Dergisi, 
xxv/2 (1970), pp. 15-56, A. Kapucu, Birizci meşrutiyeti ibaneti, Konya 1976, Siyasi İlimler 
Türk Derneği, Türk parlamentoluculuğun ilk yüzyılı 1876-1976, Ankara n.d. 119771, and Ankara 
Üniversitesi Siyasal Bilgiler Fakültesi, /7əzağaz-Kzzzn-u esasiYin 100. yılı, Ankara 1978. 
Sabine Prator, Der arabisebe Faktor in der yungtürkisdben Politik. Eine Siudic zum osmanisdben 
Parlament der İL Konstitution (1908-1918) (Berlin: Klaus Schvvarz, 1993), Taha Niyazi Ka- 
raca, //Medis-i Mebusan”dan Türkiye Büyük Millet Meclisi”ve geçiş süresinde Son Osmanlı Meclis-t 
AMebusan seçimleri (Ankara: TTK 2004): and "Ismat "Abd-al-Qadir, Dazz aENunsab al“arab 
ü maflis aFmalFütban al“utbmam 1908-1914, Berrut 2006. 

9 Devereux, 77e First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 182. 
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guages. The foregoing is but an incomplete list of the source languages used in 
the articles of this volume. Going through such a varitety of source material, let 
alone studying and serutinizing it, is definitely a task beyond the capability of any 
single historian. Cooperation vvas the original idea of this symposium, vrhich pro- 
duced a collection of articles that used all of the above-mentioned sources and 
languages, novv presented in this volume. 

This volume may be İloosely divided into tvvo parts: the first concentrates on 
analyzing the political terminology and the perspective from the center of the 
empire, the second gives more attention to the margins of the empire, follovving a 
prosopographical approach. This approach intends to identify and study the larg- 
est possible number of to date little-knovvn parliamentarians as a group vrithin 
their specific historical and cultural context. This vvork comprises the biographies 
of 45 deputtes vrho actually participated in the parliamentary procedures, as vvell 
as of some vrho decided to resign. All of them hailed from the provinces of the 
empire, or belonged to minorittes in it. Their origins İle in periphertes that vvere 
in theory distant from the centers of povver and decision-making in the empire. 
The articles shovv that due to the İtmitations of the sources, only fragmentary pic- 
tures vvere amenable to reconstruction. The biographtes collected in this volume 
are far from comprehensive: for example, the biographies of some deputies from 
the Anatolian provinces, the Hiyaz and Libya are not covered. The uncharted ter- 
rain of the first parliament cannot be covered by a single volume. Therefore, vve 
are hopeful that this vvork vvill inspire further research in this field. The prosopog- 
raphical part of the present volume launches a start that vvas long overdue. 


Tohann Strauss” contribution on the translation of the Ottoman £arzzz-z esasi into 
the minority languages covers nevv ground in the analysis of the development and 
modernization of Ottoman political and administrative terminology. İt also serves 
as an important reminder that intellectual and political life in the Ottoman Em- 
pire in the second half of the nineteenth century is not adequately definable in 
terms of a historiography that more often implicitly rather than explicitly remains 
tled to the discourse of the modern nation state by either limiting its scope to the 
dominant Muslim Turkish tradition or by telling the history of the Ottoman mi- 
noritles ex-post facto from the perspective of nation building in the process of the 
dismembering of the Ottoman Empire. 


Abdulhamit Kirmizr?5 contribution discusses tvvo vvritings of Ahmed Midhat. The 
first is a passage of his famous Üös-/ 2z£z/zb, the second a small treatise entitled 
Taozib-i kelam ve tasrib-i meram, vvritten a fevv years İater. Kırmızı extracts the com- 
plex and self-contradictory political concept employed by Ahmed Midhat in his 
effort to reconcile and synthesize the concepts of absolutism and constitutional- 
ism. İn the end, for Ahmed Midhat the rule of lavv is embodted in the authority 
of the sultan. This political utopia comprises also a strong element that is both 
deeply romantic and pre-modern in that it belleves in the possibility of establish- 
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ing a direct link betvveen the ruler and the ruled by circumventing and neutraliz- 
ing the apparatus of the state bureaucracy. 


A. Teyfur Erdoğdu argues in his article that the Ottoman constitutionalism of the 
mid 1870s vras a child born out of the idea to secure British support against the 
Russian threat of a partıtion of the Empire and did not outlive this political pur- 
pose. He disputes that the parliament exerted any significant political influence 
on the process of political decision-making vvithin in the Ottoman administrative 
elite and claims that it vvas not designed to do so and that its legislative control 
over the budgetary process did not change the overall picture. He characterizes 
the Ottoman parliament as a mainly advisory body and the functional equivalent 
of a relief valve that reduced pressure vvithin the Ottoman political system. 


Nurullah Ardıç in his contribution analyzes the relationship betvveen religion and 
politics in the 1876 Constitution and various other texts of Ottoman-Turkish 
modernization, including the Reform Decree of 1839, the Reform Fdict of 1856 
and the Constitutions of 1921 and 1924. Using the perspective of Foucauldian 
discourse analysis, he argues that Islam played an important role in modernizing 
the state and society in Turkey, and that the discourse of modernization did not 
take the form of an outright attack on religion, but vvas rather based on the re- 
definition of the role of Islam in the public sphere. 


Milena B. Methodieva”s contribution takes a nevv perspective on the backvvash of 
the first Ottoman constitutional experiment after its termination in public debate 
by presenting the discussion of parliamentarism in three ma?or nevvspapers of the 
Muslim press in Bulgaria at the height of the Hamidian period. As the Muslim 
press in the autonomous yet de yure still Ottoman principality remained largely 
unaffected by Hamidian censorship, the resulting debate allovved for a much 
broader spectrum of political opinion about questions of constitutionalism and 
parliamentarism than did the curtailed press in the Ottoman capital or the anti- 
Hamidian pamphletism exhibited by some exile Young Turk publications in 
Europe and Egypt. 


Selçuk Akşin Somel presents in his article an elaborate biography of Mustafa Bey 
of Radoviş, the deputy of Salonika in the second session of the parliament. Somel 
gathered his information from a combination of sources, such as Szcz/Z7 s/zal, of- 
ficial reports presented to the ministry of education, and, most importantly, the 
rarely used private Ottoman-lTurkish nevvspapers of Salonika Za?zaz and Rzəzell. 
Mustafa Bey vvas the founder and editor-in-chief of both papers. Somel vvas able 
to reconstruct the political ideas of Mustafa Bey from the editorlials and articles 
he published in the above mentioned nevvspapers. He brought to light the empa- 
thy of Mustafa Bey tovvard the most important personalities of the Young Otto- 
man movement and their political and fournalistic ideas. The article follovs the 
career of Mustafa Bey until the end of his life, more than fifteen years after the 
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first parliament vvas suspended. His article demonstrates vvhat could be achieved 
vvith a careful use of various Ottoman sources, once they are available to re- 
searchers. 


Bülent Bilmez and Nathalie Clayer conduct an extensive research of local Alba- 
nian source material and a vvide range of secondary İiterature in order to recon- 
struct the biographies of eleven “Albanian” deputtes. They clearİy indicate that due 
to the lack of researched archival material concerning that region of the Ottoman 
Empire, the secondary İlterature, in spite of its indispensability at the moment, 
shovvs clear biases and is influenced by nationalistic and ideological ideas. Their 
careful study brings to light three deputies from Yanya vvho vvere so far ignored by 
Robert Devereux and Hakkı Tarık Us. 


Elke Hartmann”s article provides a vvide-ranging coverage of the Armenian depu- 
tles in the first Ottoman parliament. In order to shovr their netvvork and their in- 
volvement in their community, Hartmann added to her long list of deputies fur- 
ther biographical information on members in the upper house and in the consti- 
tution drafting commission. Her article includes 16 biographies of deputtes, seven 
of vrhich are elaborate and detailed and the rest of vvhich are of varying sizes due 
to the restrictions presented by the nature of the primary source material and the 
later Armenian historiography. She also includes in her article an analysis of the 
secondary literature in an attempt to explain its İimitations concerning the Arme- 
nian deputtes. In her article, she relles on a broad range of secondary literature 
and, most importantly, on the contemporary nevvspaper ///ess that vvas published 
in Istanbul in the Armenian language. 


Philippe Gelez describes in his article the electoral procedure in the provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. He also provides a comprehensive bio-bibliographical 
study of all the deputles representing the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
the first session of the parliament, and of those vvho represented the reorganized 
province of Bosnia in the second session. He relles on a broad vartety of primary 
source material, vvhich included İocal and foreign archives, contemporary nevvs- 
papers and secondary literature printed in Sarayevo in the 201 century. In his arti- 
cle Gelez presents the continuity or the change that happened in the socio- 
political careers of these deputtes after the province became practically subyect to 
Austro-Hungarian suzerainty. The meticulous research of Gelez and his use of 
nevv source material shovvs that the İists of parliamentarians provided in the au- 
thoritative vvorks of Us and Devereux need to be amended and completed. 


Tohannes Zimmermann presents in his article the tension that accompanted the 
Cretan elections and the preparations preceding it. He studies the Greek attitude 
tovvard the elections and the parliament. His article contains a discussion of both 
the perception and the reception of the parliament as vvell as a thorough bio- 
bibliographical study of the tvvo members that vvere elected to represent Crete in 
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the capital Istanbul. He also analyzes both the reasons that led to, and the dis- 
courses that surrounded, the resignation of Stephanos Nikolaides Efendi, the 
elected Greek member. Zimmermann trtes successfully to provide a revisionist 
reading of the events concerning the resignation of the elected Greek member, as 
he treads a middle path betvveen the different vvays in vvhich Crete”s histo- 
riographies are vvritten. 


Christoph Herzog provides biographical notes on four deputtes representing the 
province of Baghdad in the tvvo sessions of the first parliament. He also includes 
the biography of Bağdadlı Mehmet Emin Efendi, a member of the upper house 
(yedis-i ayan) vvho hailed from Baghdad. Herzog uses a combination of available 
sources, vvhich included İocal histories of İraq, consular correspondence and 
documents from the Ministry of the Interior in the capital of the empire, namely 
Szeilki ahval. He also attempts an assessment of a proposal by the deputy of Bag- 
dad, Abdürrahman Şerifzade, to establish a mixed committee entrusted vvith the 
task of reforming taxation in İraq. 


Malek Sharif”s article attempts to present portraits of seven deputtes from the 
provinces of Aleppo and Syrla as vvell as the mutasarrıflık of Verusalem. He relies 
in his research partly on contemporary biographical dictionartes as vvell as the 
Arabic press published in Beirut. British and Ottoman archival materials provide 
background information on some of the deputtes he portrays. Five of the deputies 
in his study vvere Ottoman civil servants, consequently, the archival classifications 
of the Ministry of the Interior vvere an important source to tap. Five records con- 
cerning an equal number of deputies vvere retrieved from the S7cz/Z7 aZzal and are 
used in his study for the first time in combination vvith local sources. His article 
includes some concluding notes for the volume as a vrhole. 


Christoph Herzog, Bamberg Malek Sharif, Beirut 
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A Constitution for a Multilingual Empire. 
Translations of the Kzzzrz-z Esasi and 
Other Official Texts into Minority Languages 


/obann Stranss 


İatroduction 


Ziya Pasha”s seminal article “Poetry and Prose” (ŞZzr ze 2zşa, 1868) contains an in- 
teresting paragraph on the untranslatability of the Ottoman language. İn this pas- 
sage, he vvrites that the Province of Tunis had asked for an Arabic translation of 
the Döstdr, the Ottoman Code of Public Lavvs vvhose publication had begun in 
1865. The local authorities had entrusted this task to a native Arabic speaker in İs- 
tanbul vvith knovvledge of Turkish. This person encountered tvventy or so prob- 
lems in tvro or three pages. He therefore vvent to see seven or elght people vvith a 
perfect command of Turkish and a reputation for their mastery of prose and po- 
etry. He presented his problems to them. Nobody knevr hovr to resolve them. In 
some cases, their proposals even contradicted each other. The poor translator left 
vvith the impression that the translation of the Dö/szz? he had embarked upon vvas 
a mass of riddles and vvas unable to complete his translation. Thereupon another 
person vvas entrusted vvith the task but he too failed. Eventually, Ziya Pasha con- 
cludes, “the Province of Tunis is unable to possess the lavv code of the state it be- 
İongs to.” 

Ziya Pasha (1825-1880) vvho sought vvith this article to bring about a reform of 
the Turkish language and of Turkish vriting, is, of course, exaggerating. But hav- 
ing been trained as a government official, he vvas familiar vvith the intricacies of 
the Ottoman chancery style. He vvas right in so far as the Province of Tunis vvould 
remain vvithout an Arabic version of the Ottoman Döszzr until the end of Otto- 
man rule.? But he vvas vvrong in the long term because the Döszzr vvas eventually 
translated into Arabic (at least partially) - having previousİy been translated into a 
vartety of other languages spoken in the Ottoman Empire. 


1 See Agah Sırrı Levend, 7/rk Dü/izdae Gelişme ve Sadeleşme Eoreleri, 3rd ed. (Ankara: Ankara 
Univ. Basımevi, 1972), 119. 

On translations published in Tunis see Muhammad Muvva"ada, ZFizrağat at-taryama fi Tünis 
za ibrüz mazabiriba fi Fadab 1840-1955 (Tunis: ad-Dar al“Arabiyya li 1-Kitab, 1986). 

3 Vide infra,n. 18. 
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Tle Translation of Ottoman Offctal Texts mto Münortty Languages 


The translation of Ottoman official documents into the languages of the non- 
Turkish speaking population had a İong tradition, beginning even before the 7zz- 
zimat reforms (1839). 

The very first Turkish paper to appear in the Ottoman Empire vvas the official 
gazette published by the Egyptians after the occupation of Crete (1830). It ap- 
peared in a bilingual edition (Turkish-Greek) under the title Vekayz? gzr?4iyye / 
Konrukr) Eobnkegic.” İn Egypt itself, the history of the press had started vvith a 
government nevvspaper published in Turkish and Arabic, named Yekayz”7 ?zısriyye 
/ akVVaqa”f almişriyya. Publication started in 1828, three years prior to that of the 
Takvim-i Vekayi published in the Ottoman Capital.6 The official paper of the Em- 
pire founded in 1831 under Sultan Mahmud TI (1808-1939), also appeared for a 
vvhile in French, Greek7 and Armenlian8. (According to some vvriters, there vvere 
also Arabic and Persian editions). 

Translation activity increased vvith the promulgation of various İavvs in the 
vvake of the 7zrzz?zat. The text of the famous Imperial Rescript of Gülhane vvas 
published not only in Turkish in the 722vz?z-7 zekayi but also in French and 
Greek.” The same applies to the Zö/z2a£ feryzanı of 1856.10 


See Orhan Koloğlu, “La presse turque en Crete,” in Presse fzrqne et presse de Tarqnic. Zictes des 
colloques d”)istanbul, ed, Nathalie Clayer, Alexandre Popovic, and Thterry Zarcone (İstanbul- 
Paris: Isis, 1992), 259-267, here 259f. For specimens of these papers see Athanase Politis, 
Les rapporis de la Gröce et de VEgypte pendant İc rügne de Mohamed Ab) (1833-1849) (Rome: R. 
Soc. di geogr. dEgitto, 1935), apzpezdix, Zaynab “İşmat Rashid, Xozz zağz aFbukm ahmişr, 
1830-1840, (Cairo: al-Tam"iyya al-Mişriyya li "d-Dirasat at-Tarikhiyya, 1964), 179-182. 

The first issue of this paper dates from December 3, 1828 (see /ean Deny, Sovzzzazre des AIr- 
dbtves turques du Cafre (Cairo, İnstitut Français d"Archeologie Ortentale du Caire, 1930), 
122, also see the French translation of the Turkish editortal of the first issue, ibid., 152). 

6 First issued 25 Cemaziyülevvel 1247 / November 1, 1831. For this paper, see Orhan Ko- 
loğlu, 7z£ozzzz Vekayi. Türk Basınında 150 yıl, 1831-1981 (Ankara: Çağdaş Gazeteciler 
Derneği, 1981). 

Under the title O0coyuxvicöc Mnyvürcoo Ozlömanikos Menytör. One of the editors vvas 
Yanko Mousouros (1808-1869). According to a letter vvritten by Sophronios, the Metro- 
politan of Chio around 1840, the paper vvas sent by the Ottoman government to the me- 
tropolises and bishoprics of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. But there vvere only three 
copies on the vrhole island of Chio. See Manuel Gedeon, Areoonusiouarno: xpovoypdaibov 
1800-1913 (Athens, “Phoinikos,” 1932), 49. 

Under the title “Nevvspaper of the Great Ottoman State” (Ləro Gör Terut"eanın Osmanean, 
first published in lanuary 1832). Tt vvas printed by Boghos Arabian (1742-1836). See Toros 
Azadian, ed., Zazzanak K"afasnameay Yı$atakaran 1908-1948 (Istanbul, 1948), 11. For the 
Armenian community, the publication of this official paper marked a turning point. İts 
Armenlan version vvas the first Armenian paper published in the Ottoman Empire. More- 
over, it appeared not in the classical (gra2az) but in the vernacular language. 

A printed Greek version is also İisted in D. Gkines and V. Mexas, EAAryikr) BipAtoypabid: 
1800-1863 (Athens, Grapheion Demosieumatön tes Akademias Athenön, 1939-1957), vol. 
1, no. 3165. One French version appeared in the //ozzfear (27 November 1839, p. 2065), 
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Among the principal İavv codes promulgated prior to the Constitution of 
vvhich translations into minority languages are knovvn vvere 


- the Penal Code (Ceza Kanunnamesf, 1840) revised in 1851 and 1857)H 
- the Commercial Code (7zcazet Kanunnamesf, 1850, revised in 1861)? 
- the Provincial Reform Lavv (VZ/zyet Kanunnamesi, 1864).3 


The Ottoman government vvas interested in having these translations published. 
In his observations on the execution of the 2/e2az Ferəzanı, the Ottoman grand- 
vizter Fuad Pasha (1815-1869), vvrote: 


“Ces differentes los dont le texte a €t€ publi€ en turc et en français, n”ont pas €te tradui- 
tes dans İles autres langues. Le Gouvernement a pris des mesures pour combler cette la- 
cune par la publication complete et simultanee d”une traduction des codes de PEmpire 
dans toutes les langues usit€es en Turquie.”1” 


VVe still lack detailed knovvledge about the execution of this proyect. But the nevv 
Ottoman legislation (or parts of it) did eventually also became available in the 
languages of the minorittes. Moreover, translations vvere not restricted to vvidely 
used languages such as those of the tvvo mafor 7z///ezs, Greek and Armenian, or 
Arabic, They existed also in Serbian, Bulgarian or yudaeo-Spanish. A yudaeo- 
Arabic version (Arabic in Hebrevv Script) of the Ottoman Commercial Code, for 
example, vvas published in Baghdad in 1870, )? a translation of the Ottoman Con- 
stitution in 1908.16 For some non-Muslim communittes, a translation of these 
lavvs into their ethnic language vvas not even necessary. For the Turkish-speaking 
Greek Orthodox and Armenians, the texts had only been transposed into another 
alphabet. This is shovrn by the Kazzzzazli and Armeno-Turkish versions of the Pe- 
nal Code, the Code of Commerce and the Dösizr.17 


another one, by the French dragoman François Alphonse Belin (1817-1877) vras published 

in the /ozrzal /isiatiqne. 

A Greek version vvas published on the island of Samos, translated by Z. Ypandrevmenos. 

CT. D. Gkines and V. Mexas, EAAmvıkr) BiğAtoypabio,, vol, 2: no 6990. 

1: On the yudaeo-Spanish version, vide infra. 

12 Translated into Arabic by Nicolas Efendi Nakkache (vide infra). 

13 A Serbian version, Usta? Zakon Vilaieta bosanskog, vvas published in instalments in the 

vveekly Bosanskt uyestnik in 1866. The translator vvas Milo$ Mandit (1843 -1900). 

“Memoire de Fuad Pacha: Considerations sur P”execution du Firman İmperial du 8 fevrter 

1856,” in Aristarchi Bey, Z£gs/azzon ottomane, on Recucil des lofs, reglemenis, ordonnances, traf- 

t6s, capitulations et axtres documents officiels de TEmpire ottoman, 7 vols. (İstanbul: Nicolafdes, 

1873-1888), 2: 31-32. 

15 Qaezanin al tağariya, Baghdad, 5630 (1870). Listed in Abraham Yaari, F/z-dafzs ba-“Tori be- 
artsot ba-mizrab (“Hebrevv Printing in the East”), 2 vols. (ferusalem, 1936-1940), no. 20. 

16 Tiramat al-kbatt alsbarif alsullani va "L.Qönün alasasi, Baghdad 1226 119081. CE. Yaari, Hiz- 

defus ba-"uri, no. 167). 

Karamanlı: Penal code: Ceza Kanunnamesi (1859), Code of commerce: 7?caref kanunnamesi 

(1860): Döstour (1868 — 1871). For references see Evangella Balta, Xazrarzazlidika. Novuoclles 

additions et complEmenis 1, (Athens, 1997), 254-256, Armeno-Turkish: Ceza Karunnamei bü- 

mayunu (1859), cf. Garabed Panossian, ed., Öö/sfzr, 2 vol. 1881-1882. For references see 


10 


14 


17 
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The Döszur vvas eventually available in Greek, Armenian, Armeno-lurkish, 
Karamanli, yudaeo-Spanish, Bulgarian and - despite Ziya Pasha”s scepticism - 
even in Arabic.18 


T)e Translators 


Many translations vvere published anonymously. Others vvere the vvork of transla- 
tors vrho vvere prominent figures in their respective communities. 

This is particularly the case of the Arab translators, most of them Christians 
(Khalil al-Khüri, Nicolas an-Naqqaish, Antün "ld Şabbağ, Nirmatullah Navrfal). 
The Maronite Nicolas an-Naqqağ (“İzzezZzz Nikola Efendi Nakkaş,” 1825 — 1894), 
one of the pioneers, vvas also a distinguished vvriter and poet.1” He had already 
translated the Ottoman “Land Lav” into Arabic?0 before he vvas elected member 
of Parliament for Syria in 1876. 

An equally important figure vvas the translator of the Ottoman Penal code into 
Tudaeo-Spanish, Yehezkel Gabay (1825-1896). He founded the /zrza/ Yösraelit in 
Istanbul in 1860 and is therefore regarded as the father of Yevvish fournalism in 
Turkey. He also is said to have been the first levvish employee of the Ottoman 
Ministry of Education. His translation of the Penal Code vvas published under the 
title Kzzzz name de Penas in 1860. Gabay vvas an expertenced translator from Ot- 
toman Turkish: the Ottoman Yevvs also ovve to him a yludaeo-Spanish translation 
of Sadik Rif”at Pasha”s moral treatise Rzsai-z a2/4k and, according to M. Franco, 
the Turkish version of the National Constitution of the Yevvish ?zz/Zz (vide infra) 
vvhose text had first been drafted in yudaeo-Spanish.?1 

The yudaeo-Spanish version of the Dö/sfz? vvas published by Moise del Medico 
and David Fresco under the title Ko/eEsyoz de las leyes, reglamentos, ordenanzas 1 in- 
struksyones del İmperio Otomano (Istanbul, 1881).27 Del Medico (“Moiz Bey 
Dalmediko,” Istanbul 1848-1937)25 vvas a high-ranking government employee, 
vrho eventually became First Dragoman at the Ministry of the Navy (Preyzzer Se- 
crftatre-interprte du Munistere de la Marine). As a fournalist, Dal Medico vvas in- 


Hasmik A. Stepanian, Flzyazaf T”urk"eren grkeeri eo Hayataf T"urk"eren parlerakan Mamuli 
matenagitutTun (Istanbul, Turkuaz Yayınları, 2005). 
18 Ni“matullah Navvfal, in collaboration vrith Khalil al-Khüri, /44-Daszöz, 1st vol. (Beirut, Al- 
Matba"a al-adabiyya, 1301/1883-84). An Arabic version of the //ece/z, ALMaşallab, vvas 
published in Istanbul in 1297/1880 (only one volume). 
See on Nicolas Naqqash Malek Sharif””s contribution in this volume. 
See ş/ xa taryamat qünün ava nizümnümat aFaradi - Kanunname-i arazi ve tapı (Beirut: 
Matba"at al-Aba” al-yasü"iyyin, 1290/1873) fTurkish-Arabicl1. 
See M. Franco, Essaz sar PHistoire des İsraölıtes de PEmpire ottoman depvis İzs origines yusqu”A nos 
2ovrs, Paris, 1897, 169. 
22 See Elena Romero, İz ezeacidn İiteraria en İengua sefardi, (Madrid: Ed. MAPFRE, 1992), 202. 
23 See on Del Medico art. “Dalmediko, Moiz” (Rıfat N. Bali), in Yeşazz/arz ze Yapıtlarıyla 
Osmanlılar ZAinsiklopedisi, ed. Ekrem Çakıroğlu, 3 vols. (Istanbul: Yapı Kredi Yayınları, 
1999), 1:366-367 (vvith further references). 
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volved in the publication of several yudaeo-Spanish papers. Together vvith his 
compatriots Marco Maforcas and David Fresco, he published the paper £/ Nz- 
sional, a continuation of Gabay”s /zrza/ Yisraelit. He later became a member of the 
“Commission for the propagation of the Ottoman Language” (747zz?z-7 İlsan-i os- 
mani komişyonu) created in 1900. His excellent textbook for the study of Ottoman 
Turkish?" vvas adopted by the schools of the /4/Zazce İsraelite Unreerselle in the Ot- 
toman Empire. His collaborator David Fresco (1850 - 1933) vvas a printer, pub- 
İisher and a particularly prolific translator of vvorks from French or Hebrevv into 
Tüdaeo-Spanish. But like Dal Medico, he urged his coreligionists to adopt the 
Turkish language. 

Several prominent Greek translators (C. Photiades, L Vithynos, G. Aristarchi ) 
shall be dealt vvith belovv. 


T?e Rolz of te Press 


The press of the non-Turkish-speaking population vvas also instrumental in the 
dissemination of the nevv legislation. Many İlavvs and regulations promulgated in 
the vvake of the 72/zz??zaf vvere published in the papers of the non-Muslim com- 
munitles in their respective languages (Greek, Armenian, Bulgarian, yudaeo- 
Spanish, etc.). This press had developed rapidly after the proclamation of the 
Hatt-i şerif of Gülhane (1839) — in some cases more rapidİy than the Turkish press, 
vvhose rise only begins after 1860. This vvas especially the case of the Greek, Ar- 
menian and Bulgarian press in İstanbul.?? After 1860, Faris al-Shidyaq (“Ahmed 
Faris Efendi,” 1804-1887) started the publication of his famous Arabic paper /£Z 
/asoa”ib in Istanbul, vvhere numerous lavvs and regulations in Arabic translation 
vvere published.?€ Tt vvas follovved in 1876 by the Persian language paper //2/zer 
(“The Star”)77, vvhich also contained many translations (including a Persian ver- 
sion of the Kzzzzn-i esası). 

The official press in the provinces, knovrn as z//zyef gazeteleri, played a particu- 
larly important role in our context since many of them also appeared in the ver- 
nacular languages (Arabic, Greek, Bulgarlan, Serbian, etc). Publication of most of 
these papers began after the Reform of the zz/zyefs (1864), except in the case of 
Tunis, vvrhere the publication of the official paper “ZARA? ar-Tönisi (in Arabic) 


24 Müthode theoriquc et pratique pour Fenseignement de la langue turque LMuallim-i İlsan-i osmanil, 


(Constantinople: İmprimerle du Ministöre de la Marine, 1885) İ2nd ed. (İstanbul, 1908)1. 
See on the principal papers /ohann Strauss, “V/ho Read VVhat in the Ottoman Empire 
(1915-201h centuries)?,” AraZ/c ///ddle Eastem Literatures, 6.1 (2003), 39-76, here: 43. 

They vvere collected in vol, 6 of the Kzzz ar-rag?e”ib fi müntakbabat aH/ama?ib, 7 vols. (1s- 
tanbul: Matba"at al-lavva”ıb, 1288/1871- 1298/1881). 

See on this paper Anya Pistor-Hatam, /Nzeörzebtenblatt, İnformationsbörse und Diskussionsfo- 
rum: Akbar-r Estanbül (1876-1896) - Ahnstöfe zur frühen persisehen Moderne (Münster: Lit, 
1999). 
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had started already in 1860. Among the official papers of the Arabic provinces, 
Zeora / alZaure”, the bilingual əz/zyef gazetesi of Baghdad province founded in 
1869, enyoyed the highest prestige, at least for a vrhile.?8 


T?e Rolz of töe French Language 


French unquestionably played a pivotal role in this context. İt is fair to say that 
vyithout the French versions of these documents, the translation into the other 
languages vvould have encountered serious difficulties. 

French had become a sort of semi-official language in the Ottoman Empire in 
the vvake of the 7zzzzz?zaf reforms. Even before the promulgation of the Constitu- 
tion in the Ottoman Empire (and of course also after that date) vve have many 
publications of legal texts in French.?” These vvere usually communicated offi- 
cially to the foreign diplomats and other residents. İt is thanks to these transla- 
tions that these texts found a vvider audience, after having been reproduced in the 
European press, e.g. in the French /Hozzreur (Le Moniteur vvas the name of the 
French official gazette, first published as Ee //ozzzezr universel in 1789). 

As Fuad Pasha”s observations (vide supra) shovv, the French translations vvere in 
the eyes of some Ottoman statesmen the most important ones. Sultan Mahmud 
II had already had public opinion in Europe in mind vrhen he ordered the publi- 
cation of the official paper in French. İt appeared under the title //oyzZezr Otto- 
man echoing the title of its French counterpart. But this French version vvas also 
to play an important role for the native language press of non-Muslims in the Ot- 
toman Empire. As the title of the Greek version of the 72£vz?z-/ Vekayır?, Otbo- 
manikos Münytör (O9cənorvixöcç Müyüropp), shovvs, it vvas clearİy based on French, 
not on Turkish. Characteristically, also the Arabic press in the provinces began in 
1858 vvith a nevvspaper that also appeared in a French edition, the semi-official 
Hadıqat aLAkbbar (French title: EzzikareL Akbar, foumal de Syrie et Liban).30 İt vvas 
published by Khalıl al-Khüri (1836 - 1907), vvho vvas to become a leading official 
press figure in the Syrian provinces. 

It is true that French vvas not an ethnic language of the Ottoman Empire. But it 
vvas the only VVestern language vvhich vvould become increasingly vvidespread 
among educated persons in all linguistic communittes. The French translations 
published by the Ottoman govemmaent vvere usually the vvork of Ottoman na- 


28 See on this paper Christoph Herzog, “The Beginnings of the Press in İraq: Zevra,” in 
ZAimisblati, vilayet gazetesi und unabhdngigcs, fournal: Die Anfange der Presse im Naben Osten, ed. 
An/a Pistor-Hatam, Frankfurt, etc.: Lang, 2001, 55-63. 

One of the last translations vvas Eauz of /2e gilayels of the İlate sixttes: Szz2//zze Porte.: Sur la 
nouvelle aiviston de PEmpire en gönvernemenis gönfranx forms soxs İc nom de Vilayet: (İstanbul, 
1867). 

See G. Groc and İ. Çağlar, Ez presse française de Tüurqude de 1795 2 nos fours. Histoirc et catalo- 
ge (İstanbul: Isis, 1985), 107 (no. 208) and 62 (facsimile). 
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tionals employed in the various sections of the translation service, in particular 
the Translation Office (7Zrve/ze odası).51 

Moreover, one can safely assume that some documents (such as the /s/42az fer- 
manı of 1856) vvere originally drafted in that language. 


Aristardıı Bey”s Legislation ottomane 


These French translations vvere eventually collected and published in Istanbul, 
The best-knovrn example of such a collection, embracing the vvhole of Ottoman 
legislation (vvhich is still useful today) is that of Gregoire Aristarchi Bey, Zgrs/ezon 
ottomane, ox Recueil des İots, röglemenis, ordonnances, traite, capıtnlations et autres 
documenis officiels de T Empire ottoman (7 vols., Istanbul, 1873-1888). This vvork vvas 
edited by Demetrius Nicolaides. İts prospective readers vvere, as the preface states, 
primarily foreign diplomats and residents.?? 

The vvork contains translations of both the Öözsrzz and the /iecelle.”? Gregoire 
(“Ligor”) Aristarchi (1843- ?) vvas the scion of a vvell-knovvn Phanariot family, 
vvhich had supplied the Ottoman state vvith several Grand Dragomans in the past. 
Aristarchi Bey vvas trained as a yurist and started his career in the provinces. In 
1861, he vvas appointed director of foreign correspondence in Crete. Later, he vvas 
vice-governor and political director (Z7zeczezr politique) in Izmir (1867). The Zegisiz- 
ton ottomane vvas published vrhen he vvas appointed Ottoman ambassador in 
VVashington. There, he became a popular figure (and even a protagonist of one of 
Henry lames”s novels). Hovvever Aristarchi Bey vvas not the translator of the entire 
corpus contained in this collection. One may even ask vhat contribution he ac- 
tually made, since the translations in the Zegz/zz/oz ottomane stem from the most 
diverse sources: The introduction and the classification of the İavvs vvas under- 
taken by a Greek lavvyyer in Istanbul, N. Petrakides, vvho had ded an early death 
from consumption, a short time before the publication of the vvork. Petrakides 
also vvrote the (voluminous) notes. The French version of the F/azzz şerif of Gül- 
hane vvas reproduced from the //ezzale di diritto pullico e prtvato ottomano. "This 
very important collection, one of the first of its kind, had been published by the 
Italian lavyyer Domenico Gatteschi in Alexandria in 1865.33 Even more intriguing 
is the fact that in vols. V-VII of the Zgzs/z/20n ottomane, containing translations 
of the //ecelle, AristarchT”s name does not even appear.??” They seem to have been 


31 See nov on the 77rci/ze odası, Sezai Balcı, Osəzazlı Deoletinde Tercümanlık ve Balıali Tercüme 


Odası, unpublished Ph.D. thesis Ankara Üniversitesi, 2006. 

In the preface, it is said: “L...1 Pedition d”une collection des İois ottomanes, des conven- 
tions internationales, en langue française, 3 Pusage des chancelleries consulaires etablies 
dans PEmpire, 3 Pusage des €trangers qui pour la plupart connaissent le français, etait 
d”une necessit€ absolue” (Aristarchi, Z£gzs/z27ox ottomane, 1:vil). 

33 The latter contained in vols. VI and VI of Aristarchi, Zegis/az/ox ottomane. 

34 Gatteschi vvas a lavyyer at the Supreme Court of Appeal of the Ttalian Kingdom. 

35 The first volume published under Abdülhamid II bears the title Dozszozr--2amidid. 
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edited solely by Demetrius Nicolaides, vrho also vvrote the dedication at the be- 
ginning, vvritten both in French and Ottoman Turkish. From the book vve learn 
that the translations of book TV (“zz 7?arsport de Dette”) and V (“du Gagc”) vvere 
only reprinted from those published previously by the Armenian yudge at the 
Criminal Court of Pera, Takvor Efendi Baghtchebanoglou. The fourteen remain- 
ing texts had been translated by the Istanbul lavvyer, probably of Levantine origin, 
L. Rota, vvith the help of the Armenian Mihran Chirinian (books 1, II, ITI and Vİ) 
and, in the follovring books, vvith that of the Greek Alexander Adamides.56 The 
Armenian lavvyer G. Sinapian, a prominent yurist and Turkish scholar,?7 translated 
the eight last chapters of the //ece//c contained in vol, VII of the Zegzs/zzon otto- 
mane using thereby the translation of his compatriot Ohannes Bey Alexanian for 
the Z?vre des Prevges, as he says in his “Avertissement du traducteur” (p. 5f). 

VVhat is striking is that no Frenchman or native speaker of French seems to 
have been involved in this translation vvork. 


Greek Verstons and their İmpact 


There are also other puzzling aspects in the Zegz/z/zoz ottomane. İt is evident that 
at least some sections had been translated into French not from Turkish but from 
Greek, by a translator (or translators) seemingly ignorant of Ottoman Turkish. 

This is clear from a number of details. In the first parts, Ottoman Turkish tech- 
nical terms are transcribed almost slavishly from Greek, a language that has no 
equivalent for certain Turkish vovvels and consonants. Cf.: “zozrbe,” Ottoman 
Turkish 2/72e “mausoleum.” One even comes across a Greek plural in the case of 
“meharsides” (vol. 1, p. 44 , Ottoman Turkish: ?zer?asa/ar “(Armenian) bishops”).58 

Characteristically Greek is the treatment of Turkish ş and /: ş is usually rendered 
by s: /Mebkemey-löfliss (vol, 1, p. 27, Ottoman Turkish //4/£eəze-i teftiş), Selimit- 
Kislassi (vol. 1, p. 31, Ottoman Turkish: Se/zzze £zş/es?), c and ç as tz: EalZly Tzes- 
messi (vol, 1, p. 30, Ottoman Turkish Zə/7 çeşəzesi), 2 often appears as ?: arazz- 
düpayet (p. 605 - Ottoman Turkish srazzz cz2ayet “land belonging to a pious foun- 
dation”): /— 22: p/r-sebilTul lab (vol. 1, p. 34, Ottoman Turkish /7 sebilillah “in the 
vvay of God”), etc. 

The translator seems to have been dimly avvare of the problem. VVe therefore 
even find incorrect forms (“hyperurbanisms”) vrhere z is vvrongİy replaced by / or s 
by ş to make it sound more “Turkish”: “Pey,ez Alem” (p. 34, Ottoman Turkish: 
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Aristarchi, Z4gs/z/220n ottomane, 5: c. 

Sinapian, a prominent İavvyyer of the Istanbul bar, vvas also the co-author (vvith Andon 
Tinghir) of a comprehensive dictionary of technical terms Frazsızeadan Türkceye sstilabat 
luğati — Dictionnatre français-turc des termes techniques, 2 vols. (İstanbul: İmprimerle 6: Litho- 
graphie K. Bagdadlıan, 1891-92). Later, he contributed to the Turkish (ournal //z2azraz, 


38 Tüis term of Syriac origin is often read incorrectly as /zzra22asa. 
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Bezm-i alem) “ Hayiney Dielil”? (p. 35, Ottoman Turkish: F/az?ze-/ celile), “resmi- 
tahlisb” (p. 37, Ottoman Turkish: recte 74/73), etc. 

These examples make it clear that not only French but also Greek - undoubt- 
ediy the most prestigious language among the languages spoken by non-Muslims 
in the Ottoman Empire - played a significant role in the context of translations 
of Ottoman İavv codes. 


TDe First Greek Version of tbe Düstur 


The first version of the Dö/szzz published in a foreign language in the Ottoman 
Empire vvas in Greek. İt appeared 1869-1871 under the title Oz/öyzazzko? ködekes 
(O0coyexvucot Koöönyeç) “Ottoman Codes.” A supplement (zazaz/£/a) vvas pub- 
İished in 1874, a second edition appearing in 1889-91. It vvas published by De- 
metrius Nicolaides (İstanbul 1843-9), the editor of the Zegzs/z/zoz ottomane. İt vvas 
intended primarily for his Greek compatriots (2o?zogeneis) but could also serve 
other Greek speakers. Nicolaides states proudly in the postface that “among the 
various nationalities in the Ottoman Empire, onİy the Greek one possesses novv, 
in one volume, and vvritten in Greek, all the lavvs governing the Empire. Even the 
Muslim nationality (e/2z?otes) still lacks such: a vvork since the Dözsizr vvith its sup- 
plement only contains the oldest lavvs vvhereas the most recent and most impor- 
tant ones İ.../ are scattered in the official papers published in the Capital or the 
provinces.”3” Nicolaides presented his vvork to the Ottoman authoritles, vrho ap- 
proved it after examination. The editor vvas revvarded vvith the rank of a civil ser- 
vant of the third class. The government even bought one hundred copies of it to 
send vvith a recommendation to the provinces.40 

Nicolaides vvas an extremely active but somevvhat enigmatic figure in the press 
life of 191 century Istanbul.“1 He vvas a native of Istanbul and a graduate of the 
“Great National School” (//egalz toz Genous sebole) in 1861. He started a career as a 
yournalist, editing various Greek papers (//zzazo//kos Aster, Heptaloplos, TPrakz, etc). 
He also founded the paper Körzsfaztinoupolis in 1867, vrhich vvas long to remain 
the most vvidely read Greek paper in the Ottoman Empire. One of his most inter- 
esting ventures vvas the publication in 1889 of a Turkish paper, Serzez, of vvhich 
the famous Turkish (ournal Serzer-7 /77zzın had first been a supplement. 

The publications of the Greek and French versions of the Ottoman legislation 
proved quite lucrative for Nicolaides.4? He reputedly became a vvealthy man ovvn- 


39 O6oavixot Kaöreç, 1430. 

40 Tbid. 

41 See on Nicolaides, Malumat no. 45 (18 Temmuz 1312), 1002-1003, Gedeon, Areooyueto- 
nara, 35-38, Ahmet İhsan fTokgözl, //az2zat Hatıralarım, 2 vols. (İstanbul: Ahmet İhsan 
Matbaası, 1930-1931), 1:59f. 


42 Gedeon, Azrcoonuetouara, 35-36. 
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ing tvvo houses, one in the Phanar neighbourhood and another one on one of the 
Princes” islands. But he eventually died in poverty during the First VVorld VVar. 

The Ozlömanikot ködekes claim to have been translated from Turkish. Hovvever, 
it is not at all clear to vyhat extent Nicolaides translated any of these texts himself 
(or merely reproduced translations previousİy published in the official press).“9 
Some of them vvere the vrork of translators vrhose names are quoted in the text: 
the Greek version of the /s/42a£ fer?zanı vvas translated from the official French ver- 
sion, vvhich had also been published in the French //oyzzezr and then been repro- 
duced in Feraud-Giraud”s standard vvork De /z /zridiction françatse dans İzs ödlelles du 
Levant et de la Barbarte, 2 vols. (Paris, Durand, 1866 İTrst ed, 18591). The notes 
vvere translated from the translation contained in Gatteschrs //zzzale"5, vrhich ac- 
tually vvas the vvork of a French Ortental scholar, François Belin (1817-1877). Belin 
spent several decades in Istanbul in his country/s diplomatic service.“€ His transla- 
tion of the ö5/z424z fermanı vvas originally published in his Ezzee sır İz propriği€ fon- 
ciöre en pays musulman et şpectalement en Turqude (1862) and had appeared first in the 
Vournal Astatique. Nicolaides cut a fevv of Belin”s notes (probably because he con- 
sidered them too critical) and added other notes, such as the (Greek) text of a Zezzf 
for a patriarch issued in 1860. 

The Greek version of the Ottoman Land Lavv contained in the O/Zövzanikot kö- 
dekes vvas translated into Greek by D. Rhazes, the First Dragoman of the Greek 
embassy in Istanbul.“7 This Greek version vvas apparently held in such high es- 
teem that even the French version contained in the Z4gzs/z/zon ottomane, — another 
very learned translation by Belin vvith copious notes -,“8 vvas corrected several 
times to bring it into line vvith Rhazes”s Greek translation .3” Nor vvas the Com- 
mercial Code (77cazet kanunu) translated into Greek from Ottoman Turkish but, as 
it is explicitly stated, from the official French translation including its notes. This 
may have been due to the fact that this code vvas almost identical vvith the French 
Code de commerce. Yhe Greek version contained in the O/Zöyzanikot ködekes even in- 


43 VVe do not knovv vrhere his knovvledge of Ottoman Turkish actually came from. 

44 Feraud-Giraud, De /z /zridiction françafse , 1:266. 

45 See Gatteschi, //azzzale, 259-270. 

46 See on this scholar, F. 4. Be/iz. Noticc biograpbişne et litiraire (Constantinople: İmprimerie 

A. Zellich, 1875). 

See Oğcyiavikol Köönkeç, 429. 

It had originally been published in the /ozrəzal aszatiqse, “Sur la propriete fonciere en pays 

musulman et specialement en Turqure,” /ozrəal asiatiqne 5.17 (1861), 180-248. 

49 CE. Aristarchi, ZLegis/ation ottomane, vol, 1:72 n. 45: “Dans le texte de M. Belin se trouve le 
mot sezlement, que nous avons remplac€ par le mot 4zzss? (voyez la traduction en grec mo- 
derne, inser€e dans les Codes Ottomans de M. D. Nicolaides, pag. 434), p. 80 n. 69, transla- 
tion of and comparison vvith the Greek version. Cf. p. 82 “Dans Pedition grecque....ce 
mot a €t€ traduit par le terme reopoxoonoteç, c”est-3-dire cesszozz.” Belin had translated /zrağ 
vvith “vente:” cf. 160 n. 180. 
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cludes the special appendix listing the differences betyvveen the French model and 
its Turkish version — curiousİy enough only in Greek.50 


T?e Bulgartan Version of tbe Düstur (7871-1886) 


In 1871 already, a certain Christo S. Arnaudov (of vvhom almost nothing is 
knovrn) published the first volume of his “Complete Collection of the State Lavvs, 
Regulations, Iİnstructions, and High Orders of the Ottoman Empire” (?e7zo s4- 
branie na dürZavnyte Zakoni, Ustavy, Nastavleniya 1 Vysoky Zapovedi na Osmanskata 
Pnperia) in Istanbul (“Tsarigrad”). This is a Bulgarian version of the 2?iszzr des- 
tined for the editor”s Bulgarian compatriots (e47zorodci — Greek 2ovzogencis). İt also 
includes texts of treaties vvith foreign povvers and other texts not contained in the 
Ottoman Ööiyrzr. 

The title and the preface says that it vvas “translated from Turkish” into “plain 
Bulgarian” vvith the help of some skilled collaborators.?1) But the vvork shovvs cer- 
tain striking similarities vvith Nicolaides”s collection. The notes, for instance, are 
almost identical and even Arnaudov”s preface is mostly a literal translation of 
Nicolaides. 

Tvvo other volumes of this collection vvere published in Istanbul in 1872 and 
1873, vrhile the fourth and İlast volume only appeared after the end of Ottoman 
rule in Bulgaria in Sofia in 1886. 


Te Greek Version of the Mecelle 


Another pioneering Greek translation of an Ottoman Lavv code, several times re- 
ferred to in the İZzzs/efzon ottomane,”? is the Greek version of the Ottoman Civil 
Code, the //ecelle. It vvas published under the title Noyrzkoz Ranones eto? Astykos Kö- 
dex (Noutxot xavöveç firot Aorukxöç Koön6) betvveen 1873 and 1881. The transla- 
tion of this highly complex text, in vvhich Islamic legal traditions feature promi- 
nently, vvas a demandıing task, İt required abundant notes. The tvvo translators 
vvere competent both in Ottoman Turkish and in their native language. Eminent 
figures of the Greek community, they vvere later promoted to the highest ranks 
available for non-Muslims in the Ottoman state. 

The first translator, Constantine Photiades (d. 1897), vvas an outstanding Otto- 
man sdholar, co- author of the first Greek-Turkish dictionary published in the Ot- 
toman Empire (1860).55 He taught history of Turkish literature at the prestigious 


50 Oöaouiovikxot Köönxeç, 177-180. 

51: Arnaudov, P2/zo söbranie , vol. 1, “Predislovie,” xil, 

52 CE, Aristarchi, Zegis/azion ottomane , 6:197. 

53 Texikon Hellönotourkikon, (vüth A.Th. Phardys) (Istanbul: Typographeion He Anatole, 
1860). See Tohann Strauss, “The //7//zs and the Ottoman Language. The Contribution of 
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“Great National School” and vvas also active vrithin the Greek community. He vvas 
editor-in-chief of the Greek paper //zazo//kos Zister (“Eastern Star,” founded in 
1861) and belonged to the founders of the prestigious “Greek Literary Soctety” 
(Sy7ogos), a learned soctety founded during the same period. Having been head- 
master of Galatasaray 2)cec for one year (29 May 1873 to 26 May 1874), he vas ap- 
pointed governor of Samos (1874 — 1879). 

Yanko (loannis) Vithynos5" vvas also a graduate of the ///egalZ ox Genous Scholt. 
He made a career in government service: he became secretary of the governor of 
Crete (1868-1875), honorary professor at the University (Daz2/77zzn), professor at 
the Lavv School (//ezreb-i hukuk, 1882-1904), a yudge at the zr/2zzzal 4 premifre in- 
stance in İstanbul, and director of criminal investigations at the Ministry of Vustice. 
He also vvas a member of the elections assembly in 1901. He reached the peak of 
his career vvhen he succeeded Alexander Mavroyeni as governor of Samos (1904- 
1906). VVith a perfect command of the Turkish language, he also published - in 
Turkishl - ?zzez az a popular commentary on the Commercial Code, and arti- 
cles in the Turkish press. 


T)e Kanun-ı esasi zzdl zts Translatıons 


After vhat has been said hitherto, it comes as no surprise that the XKazzz-z esasi, 
promulgated at the end of December 1876, became almost immediately accessible 
to the various ethnic and linguistic communittes of the Empire in their ovvn lan- 
guages. İt vvas not only disseminated in its Turkish original, printed by both the 
State Press and private printing presses,”€ but also in the principal languages used 
in the Ottoman Empire. 

These publications apparently occurred simultaneously. Translations into the 
various ethnic languages had probabİy been ready vvhen the Xazzz-z esasi vvas 
promulgated, since most of them also bear the date of 1876 on their cover page. 


Ottoman Greeks to Ottoman Letters (19th-201h Centuries),” Die VZ? es Elzms 35 (1995), 
189-249, here: 224-226. 

54 Stravıss, “The /////eis,” 225-256. 

55 Şerh-i Kanun-i ticaret (Istanbul, 1296/1879 (2"f edition1300/18841). 

56 Kanun-i esasi (Istanbul: Matbaa-i amire 1292/1876), Kzzzn-i esasi (Istanbul: Hakikat Mat- 
baası 1292). Although the First Constitutional Period in the Ottoman Empire vvas to end 
soon under Abdülhamid TI, the text of the Constitution vvas regularly reprinted in the of- 
ficial yearbooks (sa/za?ze). In recent times, it has become available also in Latin script 
thanks to the collection published by Suna Kili and A. Şeref Gözübüyük, Szzea-i İttifaktan 
Günümüze Türk Anayasa Metinleri (Ankara: Türkiye İş Bankası Kültür Yayınları), 31-44. İrst 
ed. 1957, several times reprinted. 
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Translattons İmto Otber Languages Published 


The author of this paper has come across the follovving separate publications on 
the Ottoman Empire (the list is not exhaustive): 


Vizstern languages 


The official French version: Cozs//zfzon ottomane promulguee le 7 Zilhdif 1294 
(11/23 döcembre 1876), Constantinople, Typographie et Lithographie centrales, 
1876, 29p. There is also another Istanbul print: Cozsz?7zf20n ottomane promulguee 
ie 7 Zilbidif 1294 (11/23 aöcemlre 1876). Reserit (Hati) de S.M. İc Saltan... Con- 
stantinople, Loeffler 11876 71, 20pp. This translation vvas made simultaneousİy 
by the Translation Office (7Zrce)ze odası) for transmission to the foreign ambas- 
sadors.57 İt is this version vvhich vvas reprinted in several other vvorks such as 
those by Ubicini,58 Aristarchi Bey/Nicolaides, Schopoff”?, etc. 

English versions: There must have also been English translations published in 
the Ottoman Empire. The //?zerzcaz /ournal of İntemational Las published in 
1908 the text of an English translation made in Istanbul at the time of the 
promulgation vvrithout specifying its source.60 


Alinorit) İanguagcs 


57 


58 


59 


60 


öl 
ez 


Greek version: Oöcokoviköv  XüvroryLo oxvokngox9öv nn 7 ZiAxuec6 1293 
(11/23 öexeuiğptov 1876) Otbomanıkon Syntagma anakerydıtben te 7 Zildbitze 1293 
(11/23 dekemoriou 1876), En Könstantinoupolei, Typographion “Vyzantidos,” 
1876. 

Armenian version: SaZızazadrut”Tunn Ösmancan Petut"ean, Istanbul, “Masis,” 
1877.61 

Armeno-Turkish version: Kzzzəz esasi memaliki devleti osmaniye, Istanbul, “La 
Turqufe,” 1876.5? 


“II en a €t€ fait simultanement, par les soins du “Bureau des interpretes” (7er4/zzzan odacı)? 
de la Sublime Porte, une traduction en français qul a €t€ communiqute aux ambassa- 
deurs.” A. Ubicini, Ez Cözsdlution ottomane du 7 zilbidif 1293 (23 döcembre 1876) expliquöe et 
annotte (Paris: Catillon, 1877), 13. 

See preceding note. 

A. Sehopoff, Zes zğ0r?zes et la protection des ebrötiens en Turquie, 1673-1904. Firmans, börats, 
protocoles, trait£s, capıtnlations, conventions, arrangemenis, notes, circulaires, reglemenis, İois, mömo- 
randums, etc. (Paris: Plon, 1904). 

“The Ottoman Constitution. Promulgated the 7th Zilbridye fsicl 1293 (11/23 December, 
1876),” Aierican İoural of İnternational Lazə, Supplement, 2 (1908), 367-387. 

See Haykakan matenagitut”run — Bibliograpbic armöntenne, (Venice, 1883), 593. 

Stepanıan, F/ayataf T”urk”eren grErr, (cited n. 17), p. 93 no. 423. 
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- Bulgarian version: Ozovzanskata konstitutsiya, provüzglasena na 7 zilhidze 1293 
(11/23 dekemvrli 1876), “Hakikat” Tress, Ist., 1876. 

- ludaeo-Spanish version: Xozzsz//uşyon del bnperto otomano proklamadıa el 7 zilhidie 
1283 (7 Tevet 5637), Istanbul, De Castro Press, 5637 (1877).55 

— Arabic version: 7zzyazzat aFkbatt asb-sbarif as-sullanl ea LQanün aflasasi, Istan- 
bul, AZ/zeze”ib Press, 1293.53 65 


As can be seen, most of them vvere printed by nevvspaper printing presses Of, e.g.: 
the Bulgarian version (the same as the Turkish one) by the printing press of the 
paper Zlakıkat, the Greek version by that of V?zazz/zs, the Armenian version by 
that of ///zszs, the Armeno-Turkish by that of Lə 7zrgzze, the Arabic by that of /££ 
/ava”b. 

But these vvere not the only publications vrhich made the text accessible for the 
Ottoman public. In fact there vvere other publications of the text in nevvspapers, 
for the non-Turkish speaking population especially in those zz/zyef gazeteleri vrhich 
vvere also published in the local languages: As far as the Bulgarlan version is con- 
cerned, vve knovr that the text of the Constitution appeared in four different pa- 
pers: In Dzzaz/ Tuna, the official paper of the zz/zyez of the Danube, the model 
province created in 1864, in the Istanbul paper /Nezredak (“Progress”): in /zzofzo 
Vreme, a sort of Bulgarlan edition of the Zezazz T?es, and in Zornitsa (Morning 
Star”), the paper published by the American Protestant missionartes.66 

There must have also been a Serbian version available in the zz/zyef of Bosnia, 
vvhere Serbian vvas the second official language.6” 

The Armenian version also appeared in the youmal Öazrzazep (“Polyhistore”) 
published by the Mekhitarist monks in Venice.68 

An Arabic version appeared in the paper /4Z/zazd?/2 published in the Ottoman 
Capital.6? 

There vvas even a Persian version vvhich appeared in the paper /42//er from 17 
Tanuary 1877 onvvards. 


63 Abraham Yaari, Czzalogvue of Pudaco-Spanisb Books in the fevish National and University Library, 


Herusalem (erusalem, Univ. of Yerusalem Press, 1934) İSpecial Supplement to K?z/zz? Sep2er 
vol, 101, 107, no. 835. 
64 CÇf. Fehmi Edhem Karatay, İstaz2/ Üzmersitesi Kütüpbanesi Arapça Basmalar Alfahe Kataloğu 
(Istanbul: İstanbul Üniversitesi Yayınları, 1953), 571. 
Bilingual edition 1297/1880: K2azz 2zzayün sbarif xa Qanün asasi turkt aza “arab? (İstanbul, 
1293), 3rd edition, İmpr. Al-Tavva”ib , 1297 (1880). 
See Manyo Stoyanov, Öölgarska vözroZdenska kniZnina, 3 vols. (Sofia: Nauka 1 izkustvo, 
1957-1959), 2:137. 
Unfortunately the translation published after the Second Constitutional Period in Istanbul 
(Ustav Osmanskifog Carstva od 11/23 XİI 1876 godine (İstanbul, 1908): translated by Arsenife 
Zdravkovi6), vrhich may contain indications to clarify this point, vvas not accessible to me. 
68 See Bazmanğp 35 (1877), 62-74. 
69 Reprinted in Kzzz ar-ragba”ib fi muntakbabat ak/amerib, 6:4-26. 
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Termmology and Style of tbe Various Translations of tbe Kanun-ı Esasi 


A study of the Ottoman Kazzz-z esasi and its translations raises a number of ques- 
tions. First, there are those concerning the Ottoman Turkish text. 


- VUas it fust an adaptation of a text that had been originally drafted in French 
(like the 5/42a£ /feryzanı)? 

- VVhat is specifically “Ottoman” in this text? 

- Doss it contain specifically “Ottoman” terminology ? 


Other questions concern the translations into the various languages: 


- On vvhich text vvere they based: the Ottoman Turkish text or its French ver- 
sion? 
— Is the influence of Ottoman Turkish apparent in any of these translations? 


As far as vve knovv, there exists no French draft of the Ottoman Xazzzz-z esasi. Yhe 
official French version does not give the impression that the Ottoman text is a 
translation of it. The Ottoman text is VVestern in its spirit. V/hat makes it to some 
extent exotic for VVesterners is not its content but certain stylistic features, devices 
such as the use of honorific epithets (art. 81: 2ereZ7 şerif), of the deferential indi- 
rect style (z47a/7/ padişahı instead of padişah tarafından), etc.70 A satisfactory transla- 
tion into VVestern languages is difficult, if not impossible. Other characteristic fea- 
tures of the Ottoman text are the excessive use of Arabic terminology (there are 
only about ten Turkish terms to be found in the vvhole text), Persian /zafef con- 
structions, and the convoluted sentences typical of Ottoman chancery style. 

The minority languages do not, in general, copy these features. One example is 
the stereotyped honorific epithet ser?” (lit. “high, sublime, exalted, splendid”..71 
This adiective only occurs in /za/ez constructions — and exclusively in its feminine 
forml (sa/zanatl-i seniyye, irade-i sentyye, bükumel-i seniyye, etc). In the Ottoman con- 
text it corresponds to “Imperial.” An expression like 7rzzie-/ sez?yye thus becomes in 
Tudaeo-Spanish /zaze /İəpertal, in Greek /Torokratorikon hFade (diatagma) (Avro- 
Kgortogtcöv 19o66 (örkroyuoı)?) “İmperial zade, İmperial Order,” The same expres- 
sion is rendered by £ayserakan hramanagir “İmperial Order” or £azyserakan İS kayser 
“Emperor” £€ Greek kxotoag € Latinl 7ra4£ in Armenlan. In the Bulgarlan transla- 
tion of the Kazzpn-t esasi, the expression /rpezratorski ukaz is used (e.g. art. 27 et 
seq.) vvhich might have applied as vvell to the Russian Tsar.7? 


70 See Celia Kerslake, “La construction d”une langue nationale sortie d”un vernaculaire imp€- 
rial enfl€: la transformation stylistique et conceptuelle du turc ottoman,” in Zezgzes ef Poz- 
gvoir de LAfrique du Nord a FExtröme-Ortent, ed. Salem Chaker (Aix-en-Provence: Edisud, 
1998), 129-138, here: 130. 

Seniy is also used as a proper name. 

CT. English z£ase “an edict or decree having the force of lavr on proclamation, as in Tsarist 
Russia.” 


71 
72 
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The expression Dezler-7 a/zyye (lit. “the lofty empire”), the usual designation for 
the Ottoman State, did not often find its vvay into the vvritten usage of Greek, Ar- 
menlian and other languages at that period.7? These languages preferred to follovv 
the more sober French example (“Empire ottoman”): Greeks then speak of Ö/26- 
manikz EFptkrateta"1 (O6coLkovicr) Erakgöreto), or Özbömanikc Zlotokratoria"? (O0co- 
vorvikT) Avrokgorrogix), Armenians of Osyzanean Töruf tum, PetutTun or Kays- 
rut"Fon, In yudaeo-Spanish, /rzperzo otomano is used, in Bulgarian Oroyzanskata İm- 
pertya. Yhe use of the vvord “Turkey,” is unthinkable in official Ottoman usage, but 
fairly common in French7€ and also in minority languages (7ozzözz, T“xrkta, Türt- 
stya77, etc.) İt occasionally even appears in texts said to be translated from Otto- 


man Turkish. 


T?e Terms Used for “Constitution” 


An interesting case is the term used for “Constitution.” A term for this concept, 
v”hich goes back to the 180 century, already existed in all the mafor languages of 
the Ottoman Empire. The term eventually adopted by the Muslim Turks for their 
Constitution vvas, interestingİy enough, Azzz? esas? “basic lavv,” vvhich resembles 
rather the German Gzzezalgesetz"5 than the French cozsfizdtion. (At an earlier stage, 
the French term £orzz////$yon occasionally occurs in Ottoman texts). 

This chotce did not have any influence on the terms used by the non-Muslim 
communitles. The Ottoman term vvas adopted only in the translations into the 
tvvro “Islamic” langues, Arabic (4/42 aFasasi) and Persian (42727-c asas9). 

Some languages follovved the French example such as yudaeo-Spanish £ozszz- 
1usyon.?” "The Bulgarian term, £ozsrzrutsiya, vvas adopted via Russian. In Serbian, the 
Slavonic term zzszaez (vvhich means “statute” in Bulgarian) had been introduced. 
Greeks and Armenians had coined their terms on the basis of their ovrn İlnguistic 
resources. The Greek vvord, cüvroyluo syiz/agma, vvas. a calque of the French term 
constitution. A constitution vvas proclaimed in the Greek Kingdom on September 3, 


73 Turkish zevizi (4eoleti, tovleti, etc.) for the “(Ottoman) state, government,” hovvever, vvas vvell 
knovrn and vvidely used in the spoken languages. 


74 Greek ep/Zratia “state” 

75 £ avroxodreyg aofokratör “emperor.” 

76 One of the principal French language papers published in Istanbul vvas the semi-official Az 
Turqute. 

77 Name of a Bulgarian paper published in Istanbul for some time, probably a Bulgarian ver- 
sion of İz 7z?qzie. 

78 mn Germany, vhere it is today the official term for the German Constitution, G?zzzdgeseiz 
became familiar after the Napoleonic vvars. İn the Prussian Constitution (Vez/zsszzg) of 
1850, vvhich seems to have influenced the Ottoman Constitution, also the term S/zzfs- 
grundgesetz occurs. 

7 


This seems surprising insofar as Pudaeo-Spanish translators do not generally shun Turkish 
terms. İn other translations of lavv codes, e.g., the Ottoman term Zazzzzame is used.: cf, 
Kanun name de penas. 
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1843 in the centre of Athens vvhere the “SZz4agyza Square” is named after this 
event. The Armenlans, though not having a state of their ovvn, had been using the 
term saZ/zanadrul"hon (Sahmanatrov,fun)80, vihich had become particularly popular 
thanks to their famous 7zz/ef constitution. The term seems to have been intro- 
duced on that occasion.51 A multilingual dictionary published by the Mekhitarists 
in Vienna in 1846 has under the entry “constitution” the follovving vvords: örözE" 
İFlav”1, özözsarut”Ton  Vlegislation”1, 2asiatt”fon  Fiünstitution”1, “Zargaa?ztT7Ton 
F”regulation”l and proposes as Turkish equrvalents 2azzz, ayın, kanunname, töre.82 
As a matter of fact, the Constitution of the Ottoman Empire had been preceded 
by “constitutions” of various communittes.55 These may be termed “?zz//Zz-consti- 
tutions” although these communities preferred to speak of themselves as “nations” 
(Armenian azg, Greek ez/zzos, Vudaeo-Spanish vzasyoz, French zazzon, etc.).5” The Ot- 
toman authoritiles did not accept the term “constitution.” In the Ottoman Turkish 
versions of these “constitutions,” included in various editions of the Dösizr, the 
terms 7z/z4/zzame or nizamat “regulations” vvere used.55 The first of these “constitu- 
tions” vvas the so-called “Armenian Constitution” //zgayiz SaZzanadrutTon Hayoc 
— Nizamname-i milleti Ermeniyan adopted in 1863.56 Tt vvas follovved by a Yevrish 
“Constitution,” Xovsz//zsyon para İa naşyon yisraelita de la Tarkia in 1865.57 Less am- 
bitious as far as the chotce of their term vvas concerned, the Ottoman Greeks had 
called the reformed constitution of their ?////z/, ratified by the Ottoman Govern- 
ment in 1863, Gezikot/ Ethnikot Kanonismot (TevucoU/Eövkot Koxvovtonoğ) “General 


80 Erom sa)vzaz “term, limit, stipulation” (a vrord of Persian origin, corresponds to Greek 


ögog): sabmanel “to regulate, stipulate.” 

See Anahide Ter Minassian, “Enyeux d”une politique de reconquğte linguistique: les Ar- 
möniens dans P”Empire ottoman (1853-1914), in İL ezgzes et Ponvoir de LAfriqne du Nord a 
PExtröme-Orfent, ed. Salem Chaker (Aix-en-Provence: Fdisud, 1998), 155-167, here: 155. 
See Nzovo dizionario italiano:francese-armeno-turco (Vienna: Tipografia dei PP. Mechitaristi, 
1846), 238. 

See on these Roderic Davison, Reyoəz öz £2e Ottoman Empire, 1856-1876 (Princeton: Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1963), 124-131. 

The term z7rz//zf vvas not used in the languages of the Armenians, Greeks and Tevvs. On 
Greek and Armenian usage, see İohann Strauss, “Ottomanisme et “ottomanit€” Le te- 
moignage linguistique,” in /İspecis of £)e Political Language in Turkey (197-207 Centurics), ed, 
Hans-Lukas Keser (İstanbul: Isis, 2002), 15-39, here: 24-35. 

85 CE. also the 7Po/oz?exie “Statute” in the Russian Empire (1836) vvhich allovved the Armeni- 
ans a certain degree of self-government in ecclesiastical and educational matters. 

See the facsimile of the Armenian and Armeno-Turkish versions in the appendix of Vartan 
Artinian, Oszazi Devlet”nde Ermeni Anayasası”ıın Doğuşu 1839-1863, tr. Zülal Kiliç (İstan- 
bul: Aras Yayıncılık, 2004). For an English translation see H.E.B. Lynch, Azəzeyza, Travel 
and Studies, 2 vols. (London: Longmans, Green öc Co., 1901), 2:445-467. 

Romero, İz ezeacidn İlteraria, 202. Also see on this “constitution” (F/z2aəz2ane nizamnamesi 
in Turkish), Aron Rodrigue, “The Beginnings of VVesternization and Community Reform 
among İstanbul”s levvry, 1854-65,” in 77e /zazs of tbe Ottoman Empire, ed. Avigdor Levy 
(Princeton: Darvvin Press, 1994), 439-456, here: 452. The text vvas reprinted in 1913. See 
Hakhamkhane nizamnamesi — Estatuto organiko dela komunidad israelita promulgado en 
data del 23 de agosto de 1287 (Kostantinopla, İmprimerla İzak Gabay, Galata, 1913). 
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(or National) Ordinances”88 (the Greek term kovovtoköç 2zzonismos is generally 
used as an equlivalent of Ottoman 7z/za?zzaze). 

Apart from “?rz/ef constitutions,” there vvere also genuine constitutions of coun- 
tries like Romanla and Serbia, vvhich nominally formed part of the Empire until 
1878 although they vvere 4£ /Zcfo independent even before. In official Ottoman 
Turkish nomenclature, these countries (and others) vvere knovvn under the some- 
vhat equivocal designation of “privileged provinces” (eyal/z/-z zöimtaze). These 
nominalİy “Ottoman provinces” had not vvaited for the proclamation of the Ot- 
toman ZAazzn-i esasi to promulgate their ovrn constitutions. The Romanian Consti- 
tution (Cozzsiztuiinne)” and the Serbian Constitution (Uszez, 1870) vvere promul- 
gated ten and six years, respectively, prior to the Ottoman Xzzzzz-z esası (1870). The 
text of these constitutions vvas also included in some collections of lavvs and legal 
texts published in the Ottoman Empire. Nicolaides”s /Vovzzkoz Ködekes contain 
Greek translations of both the Romanian and Serbian Constitution. 

As far as the “Tunisian Constitution” of 1861 is concerned, it vvas then vvidely 
knovvn also in Europe thanks to French translations. This text, vvhich partially re- 
produced the F/az£7 şerif of Gülhane, is considered today as the first constitution of 
a Muslim state.?) In contemporary VVestern sources, it is referred to as the “5zyz- 
ruldu of the Bey of Tunis.””1 A Turkish version of it appeared in the paper Cezz4e-/ 
bazadıs (6 Ramazan/17 March 1861).?2 


Ottoman Terms of tbe Kanun-ı Esasi azzl T?eir Rendering 


As indicated above, the original Ottoman terminology does not totally disappear 
in the translations. A number of Ottoman-Turkish terms even occur in the French 
version. 

For instance, vve find “grazzl zezir” (passim), vrhich is not the term used in Turk- 
ish (Ottoman Turkish saa7-7 4/Za?z, colloqulal pron. saa?azazzz) but contains the 


88 See Tevtkot Kavovtoquot vespi nç ötgv0eTiosayç Tan exxAroioorikoy kat sÖvikdy Tipaiy- 
udrmay Tay tö vov Ölkövolikot Əpövov ötərveAoüvreoy opöoöğecy xptortovov vrünyxöayy 
Tnc Avrot MeyaAstörvmroç vov XovArdivov (İstanbul, 1862). For a Erench translation see 
George Young, Cozps de droit ottoman, 7 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905-1906), 2:21- 
34. 

82 (onstitu(iune din 1 hulic 1866. See on this constitution and its terminology, P. Lindenbauer, 

M. Metzeltin, H. VVochele, “Der Zivilisationsvvortschatz im südosteuropiisehen Raum 

1840-1870: Der ruminische Verfassungsvvortschatz,“ in “Fierrse2afi” znal "Staat? Untersudbun- 

gen zum Zizilisationsaorisdbalz im südosteuropdiseben Raum 1840-1870. Eine erste Bilanz, ed. 

Radoslav Katiği£ (Vienna: Verl, d. Österr. Akad. d. VViss., 2004), 271-322. 

See art. “Dustür 1 - Tunisia,” in Ezeyclopaedia of İslam, Nevv Edition (Leiden-London: Brill, 

1965), 2:638-640 and ibid., “Dustür II - Turkey” (B. Levis). 

?1 CE, Feraud-Giraud, De /z /zridiction, 1:283 “Bouyourldi publi€ par le Bey de Tunis” 1861 
(after 1. de Testa, Reczeil des traitö de la Porte ottomane avec İzs putssances £trangeres (Paris, 
1864), 1:436). 

92 CE. Gatteschi, /Mzzzale, 270. 
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element “zezz?” (Turkish zezz?), and the untranslatable “C?e:£2-zZzslam.” A number 
of titles and ranks - some of them only introduced after the 7zrzz?zar Reforms - 
are used vvith an explanation, or a French synonym: this applies in particular to 
the names of the different administrative divisions İike (art. 109) “province” 
(zilaiet), “district” (sarza/a£) and “canton” (caza): cf, also “Aziz” (art. 71: “circon- 
scription €lectorale”): and the offices of “zalz,” “yeztessarif,” “cafmacam.” It should 
be stressed that these terms vvere introduced, according to the co//7/zz/z1$ opinio, as 
equivalents of the respective French terms during the Reform of the əz/zyefs. 
Other terms, like /zz422 (“ordonnanceş” Turkish /zaa£), vvhich have become ob- 
solete today, vvere quite common at that time in the European press.”” “C2err” 
may sound ambiguous in French but the term, used in our context for Islamic lavv 
(Turkish: şer (2), is vvidely used in the legal İlterature at that time. The same applies 
to the term “fonds zakozy (art. 48, “pious foundations,” Turkish zə£z/), vvhich did 
not sound exotic either. The term 72/zz?zaZ, vvhich occurs in the speech of the 
Sultan, is treated as a singular (“Le Tanzimat”), a common usage at the time.?” 
More specific terms are extremely rare. An interesting case is ($ 24) 4/£77?z€ “ex- 
action under the form of fining” (Turkish: cer?/ze, colloqufally cereyze € Arabic 
arıma “crime, offence”), a somevvhat unofficial “legal” term vvhich had become, 
for obvious reasons, vvell knovrn in the minority languages”. The term azgazya 
“corv€e” vyhich occurs in the same article, is a Greek loanvvord in Turkish. İt also 
used in the Greek (ayyapeia) and Bulgarian (zzzgariya) translations. İt had to be 
replaced in Armenian (zezraparbak cafayul"Fon “unpaid service”), in Arabic (sz7a) 


and Persian (27£27). Cf.: 


Ottoman: $ 24 Müsadere ve angarya ve cerime memnudur. 


French:?6 La confiscation des btiens, İa corofe et İc dierime (exaction sous forme de 
pönallt£ picuntare) sont prohibes. 


Greek:?7 Azrvayopetovrot 1) örusvotç vc: reeptovolaç, n xyyapeloa: xati vo 
AÇepey (napdvoyioç GbopoAoylo vrtö vopofy xpnuarıknc notvfig). 
Armenian:?55 Goyic" gramnmə, taraparbak cafayut”Tonn x tuganR”n argıluac en. 


Bulgarian:””? Kopyiskaciyata na imotil£, angariyala 1 dZeremelo (nasilstvennala globa) 
s/ zapreteny. 


93 (Of, English /za4£ “vvritten decree of Sultan of Turkey.” 
94 Of. Ed. Engelhardt”s classic, Az 7zrqzze et İc Tanzimat, 2 vols. (Paris: Cotillon, 1882-1884). 


95 E.g. Modem Greek: rÇepeueç izeremdes, “fine or cost of damage (incurred undeservedly):” 
Bulgarian: 4Zerev£, “fine, penalty.” 

96 Tüis and all folloving quotations from A. Ubicini, Zz Corsz/zution ottomanc. 

97 


This and all follovring quotations from Oöczavıköy Xüvrayqa avaxnqpvySöv qn 7 ZiAxi- 
mC£ 1293 (11/23 öcxsuğpiov 1876) (Istanbul: Typographeion Byzantidos, 1876). 

98 Tüis and all follovring quotations from Öazıxzazöp 35 (1877), 62-74. 

99 Tüis and all follovring quotations from Arnaudov, P27zo sübranie, 4:305. 
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Tüdaeo- 
Spanish:100 


La konfiskasyon (zabt) de 1os Üienes, la angaria 1 la cerime son 


defendidas. 


As far as Ottoman ranks and titles are concerned, the translations into the minor- 
ity languages largely follovv French usage. CT. (art. 27): 


“His Mayesty invests vvith the charge of Grand Vizter and that of Sheik-ul-Islam the per- 
sons vvhom his high confidence thinks proper to be called. The nomination of the other 


Ministers takes place by imperial Trade (order). 


Ottoman: 


French: 


Greek: 


Armenian: 


Bulgarian: 


Tüdaeo- 
Spanish: 


9101 


Mesned-i sadaret ve meşibat-i islamiyye tarafi padişabıden emniyet 
buyurulan zatlara ibale buyurulduğu möillü sair vükelanın memuriyet- 
leri dahi ba irade-i şabane icra olunur. 


Sa Maşesi£ iz Sultan iəeestit de la dəarge de grand-vezir et de cellc de 
cheikb-ulislam, İcs personnagcs que sa baute conftance crott devoir y 
appeler. La nomination des autres münistres a heu par iradöb (ordon- 
nance) imptrial. 


H Afvvot)/ MİeyoAstörne/ o XovArdvoç (Soultanoş) reepiBdaAAsı To 
oğtoua vov MeydAov BeÇüpov (Megalou Vezyroz) kat vo vov Zeix- 
ovAtoAdu (Sefchoul-Blam) sıç Tipöoorta, drıvo: Əsepsi dağın “nc 
YunArnc Avro eqiruonootvyy. Ot ötoptovot vev dAAcy vrtovpyorv 
yivovrat öfÜ Avrokxporropixot 10o66 (Alotokratorikoz İrad6) (Staray- 
uanoç) 


Vebap Tafl. Suldanə İSultanəl kə bardzrac”unğ 1 pa$tön Mec epark”si 
eu $eyx-həl-islami ayn andzink”u, zoronk" arZani kə bamart ir bardzr 
ostabut canə. Mrs naxararnerə kayserakan Pramanagrov (trade) 
kanuanmın. 


Negovo Velitestuo Sultandt oblica v döstonstoo na Velikyi vezyr 1 na 
Seyx-ul-Islyam, kotto oysokoto mu dögöric mysli za dobro da prizove na 
16zy dlostoinstva, Natmenovanieto na drugyi£ münisiry stava £rez 
İmperatorskyi Ukaz. 


Söz matstad el sultan imveste de İla funkstones de gran gizir 1 de şeb ul 
islam İas personas ke su alta konftensa eskoZe. Los otros münistros son 
nominados kon irade imperial. 


100 This and all follovring quotations from Kozzfi7zsyoz del İmperio otomano proklamada el 7 zil 
bide 1283 (7 Tevet 5637) (Konstantinopla: Estamparla De Castro en Galata, 5637 118771). 
101: Azerican İournal of İnternational Las 2 (1908), 370. 
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Replacement of Ottoman Turkish Terms 


Various vvays are used to replace Ottoman Turkish terms. Bulgarian, for instance, 
adopts vvords from Church Slavonic or Russian, e.g. o//zs/ for Ottoman zz/eyet. 
Languages like Greek or Armenian benefit from their classical variants: Greek 
dravvs on Classical Greek, or continues Byzantine usage: Armenian dravvs on the 
resources of Classical Armenian (gra2ar) vrhose model is the language of the texts 
produced in the Armenian “Golden Age,” the first six decades of the fifth century 
A.D.102 Some terms are knovrn from ancient Armenian history: ?zzxazar “minis- 
ter” (Ott. 7zazz7), e.g., is an historical term denoting members of princely families 
vrho formed the upper class of the ancient Armenian feudal system. The second 
element in ///iec epark”os “grand vizter” is an ancient loanvvord from Greek mean- 
ing “prefect, vizier.” (In Greek, epara?os İarepxoçl “sous-prefet” is used in the Ot- 
toman context as an equivalent for za4/7 or ?zztasarrıf)) Only Pudaeo-Spanish makes 
frequent use of the Turkish term vvhich is quoted betvveen brackets in the French 
version. 

Terms used in the Greek version of the Ottoman Constitution for the Ottoman 
administrative divisions and governors introduced after the Provincial Reform 
Lavv are: 


Ottoman: Greek: 

vilayet ertopxix epardbia (“eparchy”) 

zalı yevucöç ötotkrymnç gezikos dioikeies (vale) — gouverneur-general 
sancahl105 Atotknotç d?orkesisl03 (“province”) 

kaza urtoÖtotknotç Zypodiotkesis 


In the Greek translations of the Lavv of the V7/zyefs the follovving terms are 
used:105 


Ottoman: Greek: 


vilayet Nouooxicx zomarchia “nomarchy”106 


102 See on this issue, )ohann Strauss, “Diglossie dans le domaine ottoman. Evolution et peri- 
petles d”une situation İinguistique,” in Ozal ez eczit dans le monde turco-ottoman, ed. Nicolas 
Vatin İ— ZRevze du Monde Musulman et dela Mödhterranfe nos. 75-76 (1995)), 221-255. 

103 Occurs only in the French translation vrhereas the Ottoman text has //zz (art. 109). 

104 Cf, English 47ocese. 

105 Cf, Nicolaides, Oğouavıkot Kdönkeç, 72-88. 

106 Derived from Greek xovzos, meaning a province or district. 
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Ottoman: Greek: 

zalı voudoxne ?zomarcbes “nomarch, prefect of department”107 
sancak ertooxix eparcbia “eparchy” 

mulasarrıf Ertaqxoç epardbos 

kaza öryuoç 4/£/zos108 “municipality, borough” 


Similar terms vvere used in the Byzantine Empire and the same system of admin- 
istrative divisions existed in the Greek Kingdom. 
Terms used in the Armenian version of the Ottoman Constitution: 


Ottoman: Armenian: 

vilayet gaasaf (“province”) 

zali kusakal (“govemor”) 

sancak nahang (province”) 

kaza aapan (“borough”) 

Ottoman: Bulgarian: 

vilayet o)last (“province, region, district”) 
zali glaven upravitel ( governor-general”) 
sancak okrüg (“county, province, region”) 
kaza okoliya10? (“district”) 


Note: The Vi/zyer of the Danube vvas officially called in Bulgarian Dəzreazska(ta) 
oblast, the “privileged provinces,” eya/zZ7 yezimtaze, “prtvtlegirovanyt oblastı (ŞŞ 1, 7). 


Ottoman: Tudaeo-Spanish : 


vilayet provinstya (otlayet) 


107 Nomarchs had also been the title of the semi-feudal rulers of Ancient Egyptian provinces. 
Serving as provincial governors, they each held authority over one of the some forty zo/zes 
into vrhich the country vvas divided. 

108 Also used for əez/i/ii. 


109 This last term does not exist in Russian. 
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Ottoman: Tudaeo-Spanish : 

zali governador de provinsiya 
sancak sancak 

kaza kaza 


Note: In Arabic and Persian, for Turkish sarcak its Arabic synonym /zzez” (pl. aZ 
201y4”) 1s used. 


Tle Term for “Sultan” 


For the Ottoman ruler, the term “Sultan”110 is used in the translations of the 
Kanun- esasi. "Yhis vvas a relatively nevv phenomenon since traditionally Greeks 
had called their Ottoman ruler 24s//zzs in the Byzantine fashion, 11 vvhereas the 
Bulgarians spoke of the £szr.112 İn the Pudaeo-Spanish version of the Constitution, 
the Ottoman sultan is called sz/zaz: (but spelt in the Hebrevr fashion 3o7 or 
o70z), but he is also referred to as e/ zey “the King” in more ancient documents.115 
The Ottoman term, ?pazZşa?, only occurs once in the vartous translations since it is 
used - presumabİy for the sake of stylistic vartety — even in the French translation. 

Cf, art. 4: “His mafesty the Sultan is İ...) the sovereign and the Padishar İsicl of 
all the Ottomans”:11“ 


Ottoman: Zat-i bazreti padişabı...hilcüml tebaa-i osmaniyyenm hükümdar ve 
padişabıdır. 

French: Sa Maşesi€ İz Sultan est....İe Souveram et İc Padichab de tonus İzs 
Ottomans. 

Greek: H A. M. o XovArdvoç fSoultanos/...siyat öz o xuplapxoç küt 


HAAIZAX İPADISACH) rüvrov vav O6onaydy. 
Armenian: Vebap"af Sultamı ...amen Ösmanc”ıvoc" vcbapetn u PADISAHN €. 


Bulgarian Negovo Vilitestuo Sultanöt... € vladötef 1? Padi$ax na osickitc 
Ottomany. 


0 In Ottoman usage, this term is only used in connection vvith the name of the Sultan, e.g. 
Fatih Sultan Mehmed, Valide Sultan, etc. Othervvise, paq7şa? is used. 

1 On Greek usage, see lohann Strauss, “The rise of non-Muslim historiography in the 180. 
century,” Orzente Moderno 1 (1999), 217-232. 

2 This term is preserved in the Bulgarian adiective carsöz, “Imperial.” 

3 Tn the yudaeo-Spanish version of the Penal Code (Kzzzz xame de penas, 1860) the Ottoman 
formula szreF? bati bümayun is still translated by “Letras de muestro sinyor e/7ey.” 

3 American fournal of İnternational Lasə, vol, 2 (1908), 367. 
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The term “sultan” vvas also used in Arabic vvhereas the Persian vvord paz?şa? had 
to be replaced by the Arabic ?za7Z in this article, cf.: 


Arabic: İnna badrat as-sultan....sa buza malik yamf at-tabafa alF“ntbmaniyya 
za sultanuba. 
Persian: Ala-bazrat-e padeSahi ... pade$tab va bokmran-e yomlezye tabafezye 


“osmaniye bastand. 


Millet az İts Equrvalents 


The term, vvhich seems to be so essential for the understanding of the Ottoman 
system and especlalİy the status of non-Muslims, is totally absent in the transla- 
tions. Aİl languages use instead a vvord meaning “community” (fudaeo-Spanish 
komunita, Greek xotvörnc kozzotes, Armenian Zasarakut”Tom, Bulgarian oğZötna, 
etc.), like the French version.115 Cf: 


Ottoman: Ş 111: .../er kazada Per milletin hir cemaat medisi bulunacak ve İ..../ 
ber milletin müntebab efradından mürekkel olacakdır 


French: Il y aura dans chaque caza un Conseil afferent a chacune des 
differentes Coyxzizznanl6s.... 
Chaque conseil sera compose de membres €lus par la 
Commumnaute qu”il represente... 


Greek: Ev ekdorTa) xol urtöoXE€t COUUŞOÜALOVv ÖL ekdormnv Tcov Ötöbögcəv 
Kotvori?teov Fkofxotetonl... 
ökoorov Xu EPo0Atov OöAet ovykooretoSo6 Ek HöAcov £KAeyoL6- 
VCöV Urtö “nç kötvörmmyroç İRoözotetosl nv exrtgooceresi 


Armenian: Ş 111: Avvanac" mö) ayl evv ayl Zasazrakzt”zanc" ivvrak"anöivrrin 
verabereal xorhurd mə piti gətnul.... 
İvrak”antivvr xorhurd, ir nerkayac"uc"ac hasarakutenön əntreal 
andamnere6 piti balkanay... 


Bulgarian: Ş 111: Ste ima v vsyaka okoliya po edin Savtt za vsyaka ot 
razlifnyt6 oö$tiny... 
vsökoy Savet $te sa sistavya ot €lenove izbrany ot o)$7özata, 
koyato predstavya 


115 Tt has to be said that also in the Ottoman text of the Constitution ceyzaa£Z is used to desig- 


nate a religious community. Cf. (art. 11): “L..l cexzaat-i mühtelifeye verilmiş olan imtiyazatı 
mezhbebtyyenin kemakan cereyanı Devletin taht-i bimayetindedir” - “the state...accords the reli- 
gious privileges granted to the different communitles.” 
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Tüdaeo- 
Spanish: 


En kada kaza avra un konsilio apartenente a kada una de la 
diversas komunitas.....kada konsilio sera kompuesto de miembros 
eskozidos de parte de la komunita ke el raprezenta. 


Only Arabic and Persian retain the Ottoman term although Arabic 7/z//z vvas in- 
creasingİy to become obsolete in the modern language.11€ 


4 Comparison: Zirticele 62 of the Ottoman Constitutton in Frencb, Englsb, 
Greek, Armensan, Bulgartan, hudaeo-Spanısb, Arabic and Persian 


Art. 62 of the English version concerning the Senate reads as follovvs: 


“The rank of senator may be conferred on persons “en disponibilite,” having 
exercised the functions of minister, Governor-General, Commandant of Corps 
d”Armee, Pudge, Ambassador or Minister Plenipotenfary, Patriarch, Grand Rabbi, 
General of Division of armies by land or sea, and generally on persons combining 
the requisite conditions.” 


Ottoman: 


French: 


Greek: 


Bu memuriyetlere vükelalik ve valilik ve ordu müşirliği ve kazı"askerlik ve 
elçilik ve patrıklık ve Dabamlaşılık memuriyetinde bulunmuş olan 
mazulinden ve hberri ve bahri fertkanından ve sıfatı İazimeyi cami" sair 
zevatdan münasibleri tayin olunur. 


La dignitf de sönateur peut £tre conferee aux personnagcs en disponibilit€ 
ayant exerce İzs fonctions de müntstre, goztverneur gencral, commandant de 
corps d”armöc, cazi-asker, ambassadeur ox müistre plönipotenttafre, 
patriardıe, kbakbam-bacbi, aux göncranx de dtiston des armees de terre 
et de mer, et, en general, ax personnes röunissant İzs conditions reqnises. 


To yepovotoorixöv aölcyıa övvorot va anoveunön, eiç Ttpöocoria ev 
ötaƏzoluörmui, diva: expnudrnoav vrovpyot, yevixot ötolntal 
(baAr) zalı), apxıyyot ovparerrikov ooidrmray, kolooxöpat fkazaske- 
rai) (avororou ötxaoral), rpeoğetç n rtAnpeGototot vrvpyot, Tar- 
pıtpxot 1) xaxauırıdoaı İcbacbampasail (usydAot pağivol),, sıç ovpa- 
TTVOÜÇ KOL VülvapP XOÜÇ Kül EV yöVEl £IÇ TtpöOcoTtO KEKTTLEVO: Taç 
arta rov uevaç tötörmyraç. 


Armenian: 


Cerakuti andamnakc"uf"Tun krnay $norhul ayn anpa$tön andzanc”, 
oronk" zarac en naxararul"can pa$tön, kusakalut"Tomn, zörabanakac" hra- 
manatarutTum, kazaskörul"Ron, despanut"Tum, patriark”utTam, xaxa- 
magixut"ron. Noynpös kmay $norbuil covayın ce c"amak-"ayın zörac 


116 For the meaning of “nation,” Arabic already used zzz?za for Ottoman z7z?//zz. 
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“ferikneru, e af basarak ayn andzanc" or pötk" elac paymannern am- 
boffapös unin. 


Bulgarian: Senatorskoto dostoynstvo moze da sa dade na İca, kotto prvremeno ne sü 
na sluZba, no kotto sü işpainyazalı sluZbi kato Munistry, Glavny upra- 
oiteli (Vali), komandanty na voenny töla, Kazaskeri, Poslannızy ili pal 
nomo$tny HMlinistry, Patriarsy, Xaxamabağit, Devizionny general) na su- 
xopütnata 1 morska voyska 1, udolte, na İtca kotto sd edinyavat ve sebe si 


izyskvanyl6 usloviya. 
Tüdaeo- Los senatores son nombrados por toda İa vida, La dinyita (mansub) ae 
Spanish: senator puede ser dada a las personas ke no estan en funkstones ma he 


“fueron münistros, gövernadlores de prozinsias, komandantes de 10s ordis, 
kazı askier, amba$adores, patriarkas, xaxam fTaori) baft, 10: ferikes de la 
armadas de tterra 1 de mar, 1 en cenere las personas ke tienen İas kualitas 
menceslerozas. 


The elegant Free? translation has preserved tvvo Ottoman terms, caz/-sker and 
kbakbambaclı. VUhereas the first term indeed appears to be untranslatable, it is 
more difficult to explain vrhy the “Grand Rabbi” is referred to here under his 
Turkish name (2/2422a/?z-2acbı). Interestingİy enough, all versions of the Ottoman 
Constitution use at least the first element, 2a?azz, 7 although equivalents exist in 
the respective languages (only Greek adds a synonym). The military grade of ?zzişir 
“marshal” is rendered by “commandant de corps d”armee.” 

Clearly, the “contemporary English version” vvas also translated from the 
French version. 

The Gyeek version follovvs the French translation. Hovvever, it sometimes adds 
synonyms, either the original Ottoman term (ze/2) vvhen a Greek term is used, or 
Greek equivalents for Ottoman terms (ğazasker and 2a2ambaşı). CE.: 


Terms Used for Aammistratıve Functionartes 


Ottoman: Greek: 


meclisi ayan (senat) yegovotox geronsia (X göros “old?” ef. 
Latin sezzes) 


elçi (ambassadeur) TiQ6oŞuç 27€s7ys 


Vekil (ministre) urtovoyöç Zypoturgos 


117 € Hebrevr 2a/2azz “sage.” This term is not used for “rabbi” in Hebrevr, the Ottoman term 
actually reflects Karaite usage. 
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Ottoman: Greek: 

vali (gouverneur general) yevuköç ötotkryunc (ŞoAr)) geyikos dioketes 
(vaiz) 

Ferik (general de division) omgornyöç sirategos 

Ordu müşiri (Commandant d”arm€e) OQXTyyöc ovgorroytikdiv  ocoidreov: arebe- 


gos stratiötikön sömatöon 


kazasker xoCooxegne kazaskeres (xvorronoç öl- 
xor İ"Supreme yudge”l) 


bahamlaşı xoxourtaonç dbacbampasts (keyöAoç gö- 
Büvoç İGrand Rabbi“1,. 


The /Arəzenian version has taken into account the Ottoman text. İt is the only ver- 
sion vyhich does not contain the addition “...or Minister plenipotentlary,” vvhich 
features in the French version (“ambassadeur oz ?rzzöstre plinipotentiatre”) but not 
in the Ottoman Turkish original. There, only e/z/£ “ quality and functions of an 
envoy” occurs. The Armenian version uses desparzf7on (from despan “ambassa- 
dor”), vrhich corresponds exactly to e/z/2£. Like the Turkish, the Armenian version 
also employs abstract nouns for the different functions (Zzsakaldi”Ton, ka- 
zaskörutTon, patriark”ul”Tum, xaxamağlxut”rəmn, etc.) Unlike the French translation, 
the Armenian translation has also preserved the Ottoman term /erik “General of 
division” even though there vvere corresponding Armenian terms.118 

Othervvise, the translation is puristic. Even the Ottoman term Za?azz?aşılık s 
partially translated: Armenian xaxa?zgİxzf”um (from xaxarz İC Turkish “rabbi”119 
“ giux “head” £ suffix -v/ 7). CE: 


Ottoman: Armenian: 

mezlis-i ayan (senat) cerakut (K cer “old”) 
mazul (sans emplol, disponible) anpa$tön 

elçi (ambassadeur) despan 

zekil (ministre) naxarar 

zali (gouverneur general) kusakal 

ferik (general de division) ferik 


118 Mihran Apigulan in his trilingual dictionary rek Tezzeaz əndardzak Bafaran tafkerfn — 
Payerön — gaflterfn, Istanbul, 1888, gives zöza2aizi bramanalar. 
119 The Armenian vvord for rabbi is zz//zz?, 
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Ottoman: Armenian: 


ordu müşiri (commandant d”armee) zörabanakac" hramanatar (zörabanak 
“corps d”armee” Turkish £o/ora72) 


The Bulgarian version clearly indicates that it vvas not “translated from Turkish” 
(“?revedeno ot turski”) as it is said on the title page of Amaudov”s collection. The 
translation corresponds exactly to the French version. İt does contain the addition 
“...or Minister plenipotentiary” (Poslanniey 27/ p47zozo$tny Munistry), vrhich fea- 
tures only in the French (and Greek) versions (vide supra). The Ottoman terms 
contained in the text are the same as in the French version. There is, hovvever, the 
Bulgarian term for “Governor-General” (Gizzen Üpraoftel) to vrhich is added the 
Turkish term (za/2) betvveen brackets like in the Greek version by vvhich it may 
have been influenced. 
Othervvise, ranks and titles appear in their Bulgarian equivalents. CT.: 


Ottoman Bulgarian 

zekil (ministre) miünisir 

elçi (ambassadeur) poslannik 

ordu müşiri (commandant de corps komandant na voenny töla 
d”arm£e) 

ferik (general de division) devizionny general 


It should be noted that the Bulgarian terms are mostly identical vvith those exist- 
ing in Russian.1İ?70 Some of them (e.g. £o?zazdani) have become obsolete in the 
modern language. 


Ottoman Tüdaeo-Spanish: 

zekil (ministre) iünistro 

elçi (ambassadeur) amba$ador 

ordu müşiri (commandant de corps komandante de 1os ordiş 
d”arm£e) 

ferik (general de division) ferik 


120 1 have not come across a Russian translation of the Kzzzzz-/ esasi, But it is highly probable 
that it existed. 
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A totally different picture appears in the tvvo versions of the “Islamic languages.” 


C£: 


Ottoman: 


English: 


French: 


Arabic: 


Persian: 


bey”et-t ayan azalığı kayd"ı bayat ildir. 

Bu memuriyetlere vükelalık ve valilik ve ordu müşrrliği ve kazi"askerlik 
ve elçilik ve patrıklık ve babambaşılık memuriyetinde bulunmuş olan 
mazulinden ge herri ge babri ferikanından ve sifapi lazimeyi cami" sair 
zevatdan münasibleri tayin olunur. 


“T)e senators are nommnated for life. 

T?e rank of senator may be conferred on persons “en disponibilit6,” having 
exercised the functions of minister, Gövernor- General, Commandant of 
Corps d?irmez, İudge, Ambassador or Minister Plenipotentary, Patrtarcb, 

Grand Ralbı, General of Devision of armiss by land or sea, and generally 

on persons combining the reqnisite conditions” 


Les stnateurs sont nommüs d ve. 

La dignitt de sönateur pen €tre conferee anx personnagcs en dişponibilitc 
ayant exerc£ İcs fonctions de münistre, gonverneur göncral, commandant de 
corps d”armöz, cazr-asker, ambassadenr ox münitsire plönipotenttatre, 
patriardbıe, kbakbam-badbı, aux gönfranx de dtviston des armees de terre 
et de mer, et, en göncral, anx personnes röunissant İzs conditions reqnises. 


“uduobyyat bay”at aFağyan tabqa ma daümat aPbayat 

god yata"ayyanu bi-badlibi Ema”müriyyat dbasst min mafzül Feoukala” 
ga Fuulat aza müfiri Fmulaskarat a qudat al"askar ava s-sufara” iza H 
batarika xa Tu”asa? aFkbakbamat xa mün furaqd”? aPlarriyya aa F 
babriyya ga mün sö?ir adb-dbamat aKamif ş-şifat aFlazıma. 


aza”ızye bey”at-c ayan dö”emT va madama Tbayat ast, 

qova baraye m ma”mürtyat in mt tavanad kasanı ma”mür be$avand ke dar 
kledmat xa maömüriyat-c vokalZ”i va valigari va möftrizye ordü. va 
qazı“askari va ilöigari va patnki va kbakbambağıgarı büde va az 
mafzülan ba$and va az farıqan-e bahrı za Dbarfi ga az digar a$kbaş ke 
oxoşdf"e İAzemezye Tn ma”mürtyat ra yame” and. 


Here, vve have the surprising phenomenon that the vocabulary of the three ver- 
sions is almost identical. In the Arabic version only the Turkish and Persian vvords 
of the Ottoman text are different: ore/z /zişırlığı becomes ?rzizrz Fmuraskarat (Ara- 
bic ?zz“aşkar “camp”) and elçilik becomes as-sz/ara” “the ambassadors.” F/a2arr- 
başılık 1s rendered by zrz”asö” ahkbakbamat “heads of the khakhams.” 

In the Persian text, even the above mentioned Turkish vvords are retained since 
ördü and ilği are not unknovmn in Persian. A more complex case is k/4224/z2air- 
gari. Yhe term 224824n is used today for “rabbi,” but this usage seems to be rela- 
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tively nevv. The vvord does not figure in the older dictionartes (Vullers, Steingass). 
The term 224222?z245i may have been adopted from Ottoman Turkish.1?1 


Condluston 


Throughout the 1915 century, Ottoman legislation vvas made available to the mi- 
nority groups through translations in their respective languages. İt is therefore not 
surprising to find that the Constitution of 1876 (XKzzzz-1 esasi), too, vvas published 
promptly in the minority languages. 

A comparison of these translations, of vvhich there is an impressive varfety, re- 
veals a number of conspicuous features. One can divide them into tvvo groups: 
“Ortental-style” (or “Islamic”) and “VVestern-style” versions. 

The “Ortental-style” versions use an almost exclusively Arabic terminology. 
This is the case of the Ottoman, the Persian and, of course, the Arabic version. 
The terminology of the three languages is almost identical, This is less surprising 
in the case of Persian since this language adopted as a model the nevr political 
terminology created by the Ottoman Turks (by dravving almost exclusively from 
the Arabic stock) in the vvake of the 7zrz?zat. İt is also Persian that has remained 
most faithful to Ottoman political terminology:1?? the term qözöz-e asas? is still 
used in Persia today. The identical terminology is more surprising in the case of 
Arabic. This language had already started to differentiate itself more and more 
from Ottoman Turkish by developing its ovrn terminology, this occurred not only 
in Egypt but even in the Arabic provinces under direct Ottoman rule (especially 
Syrla and Lebanon).1?? One of the results vvas the adoption of 4zször for “Consti- 
tution.” This term had already replaced aZqaezöz: aFasasi vvhen the Ottoman Con- 
stitution vvas reintroduced in 1908. The fact that the Arab translators stuck slav- 
ishly to the vvords used in the Ottoman text is significant, but it is difficult to find 
a satisfactory explanation for this practice. 

The “VVestern-style” versions present a more complex picture. Their terminology 
is variegated and reflects both foreign influences and national traditions — or even 
aspirations. Some of these versions vvere purist and used exclusively terms dravrn 


121 Tt is not listed in Dehkhoda”s monumental dictionary but in S. Haim, Nezer Persiax-Englisb 
Dictionary, 2 vols. (Teheran: Farhang Moaser, 1960-1962), 1:687: köakbambağı “a dhief 
rabbi, a (fevvish) pontiff.” 

122 See Tohann Strauss, “Turco-iranica: 6changes linguistiques et litt€raires irano-ottomans 3 
Pepoque des Tanzimat,” in Cozzact des langues dans Fespace aralbo-turco-persan 1. Actes du col- 
loque organise par PTNALCO (ERISM), PUniversite de Teheran et PIFRİ, ed. Taghi 
Azadarmaki, Christophe Balay, and Michel Bozdemir (Teheran: Inst. Français de Recher- 
che en İran, 2005), 59-87. 

123 See Tohann Strauss, “Mouvements de convergence et de divergence dans le developpement 
d”un vocabulaire de civilisation des langues islamiques (turc-arabe-persan),” in Coyzacz de 
langnes İl: Les mots voyageurs et POrtent, ed. M. Bozdemir and Sonel Bosnalı (İstanbul: 
Boğaziçi Üniversitesi Yayınları, 2007), 87 - 127, here: 122-124. 
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from their ovvn linguistic resources, Others relied on the terminology of foreign 
languages. But all of them have in common that they hardly use any term bor- 
rovved from Ottoman Turkish, or coined according to an Ottoman model, One 
has the impression that by 1876, the languages of the mayor communities had al- 
ready established a nearly standardized system of rendering Ottoman terminology 
in their respective languages, thereby demonstrating their cultural independence. 
VVritten Greek and Armenian vvere highly puristic.1?5 Even borrovvings from 
French common in Ottoman Turkish (e.g. £oyzzsyon, büdce) vvere not adopted by 
these languages. Turkish terms had to be avoided. VVhen such terms had to be 
quoted, they vvere usually accompanied by a translation. (In Greek, Ottoman 
terms vvere also adapted to the rules of Greek morphology: c?azzroz “hatt,” f77?za- 
£on “ferman,” geration “berat,” etc.). One may interpret this as an attempt of the 
language users to distance themselves from the language of the rulers. This is cor- 
roborated by the fact that most “VVestern-style” versions of the Azzrzzrz esasi tended 
to be translated from the French version rather than from Ottoman Turkish 
(though the Armenian - and perhaps the Pudaeo-Spanish - version may have been 
checked against the original Ottoman text). In some instances, Greek may also 
have been the language of reference. For all of these languages, French vvas the 
model and the source of the terminology, either by direct borrovving or through 
calques. 

The different versions of the Kazzz-z esasi therefore also reflect religious, ideo- 
logical and other divisions existing in the Ottoman Empire. There is a sharp di- 
viding İlne betvveen those communitles using the same alphabet and/or sharing 
the same religion, and the others. For reasons that cannot be dealt vvith here, Ot- 
toman Turkish, the composite language of the rulers, did not have a unifying ef- 
fect. İt vvas relatively successful in the case of Arabic as far as terminology vvas 
concerned. But it had little impact on the vvritten and literary languages of the 
non-Muslim (and non-Turkophone) population and vvas unable to contribute sig- 
nificantly to their enrichment. 


124 Tt has to be stressed that this purism did not exist in the spoken languages of these com- 


munittes, vrhere Turkish loanvvords vvere a most common phenomenon. 
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Authoritarianism and Constitutionalısm Combined: 
Ahmed Muıdhat Efendi Betvveen the Sultan 
and the Kzzzn-i Esası 


ZAibdulbamıt Kirmizi 


The outstanding intellectual figure of the late Ottoman Empire, the famous nov- 
elist, fournalist and publisher Ahmed Midhat Efendi (1844-1912) is knovmn as an 
admirer of Sultan Abdülhamid TI (1842-1918) and a backer of his authoritarlan 
regime (1876-1908). Despite his close affiliation vvith authoritarlan Hamidian 
policies, Ahmed Midhat alvvays propagated the vital importance of the first Ot- 
toman constitution (1876) and tried to convince the Sultan to take steps in this 
direction. This article examines the dual character of Ahmed Midhats political 
opinions, vvhich vvas able to combine Hamidian autocracy and the constitutional 
regime. His famous vvork Üös-/ /zZzlab (1878) and his booklet 7zoz/?-/ Kelzəz ge Tas- 
rib-t Meram (1880) vvill be examined in order to find a more accurate portrait of 
Ahmed Midhat”s political stance and to gain insight into the intellectual aura of 
the first constitutional regime. 


Tle Many Faces of Ahmed Mıdbat Efendi 


Scholars of Ottoman intellectual history have trled to dravr a consistent portrait 
of Ahmed Midhat Efendi, vvho had seemingly contradictory vievvs regarding the 
political regime. Although a master of languages and a careful student of VVestern 
culture, Ahmed Midhat Efendi obvtously vvas a İoyal defendant of the traditional 
and religious norms of Ottoman soctety.l 


Ahmed Midhat Efendi vvrote a supplementary essay defending the harmony of Islam and 
modern sciences in Niza7/ İ2z a Diz 1-4 (Istanbul: Tercüman-i Hakikat Matbaası, 1313-18 
11895-19001), v”hich vvas his critical Turkish translation of Tohn VVilliam Draper”s Fizsrozy of 
the Conflict betaveen Religion and Science. Strauss notes that Ahmed Midhat serialized in his 
nevvspaper 7ercöman-i Hakikat tvvo vrorks vvritten in defence of Islam by the mufti of St. Pe- 
tersburg, Ataullah Bayezitoff (1846-1911). fohann Strauss, ““Kütüp ve Resail-i Mevkute”: 
Printing and Publishing in a Multi-Ethnic Soctety,” in Zafe Ozoxzan Soctety: Tbe İztellectual 
Legaey, ed. Elisabeth Ozdalga (London: RoutledgeCurzon, 2005), 228. Another example 
of Ahmed Midhat”s religious vvritings is an 1883 polemic vvith the American missionary 
Henry Otis Dvvight (1843-1917). A series of articles appearing in the 7ZrcZ/zay-z Hakikat 
under the title “Müdafaa” (Defence) provoked sharp reactions because Ahmed Midhat vio- 
lently attacked not only the missionartes but also the fundamentals of VVestern Christian- 
ity He published the series under the title //242/Za: EPH İslam: Nasraniyete Ddzet Edenlere 
Karşı Kaleme Alınmışdır (İstanbul, 1300), see ibid, 242. 
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Carter V. Findley identified Ahmed Midhat as Sultan Abdülhamid TPs collabo- 
rator and publicist, vrho on the one hand is easily branded as a conservative, but 
on the other had progressive convictions. Findley stressed Ahmed Midhat”s belief 
in the preference of social, economic and cultural change, in contrast to the pro- 
gressive ideologues vvho took constitutionalism as their “symbol of vvestern mod- 
ernity.”” The prolific author vvas definitely one of the vanguard supporters of 
vvromen”s emancipation, yet he vvas also an intolerant critic of the “overvvester- 
nized” men of high society, vvhom he caricatured in his vvell-knovrn fictive charac- 
ters of Fe/Zzın Bey and Saruri Efendi? As part of this critical stand, he vvrote an 
essay on European good manners.? According to Mardin, Ahmed Midhat vvas a 
modernist eager to approprlate VVestern technology, but not lifestyle. He vvas a 
populist intellectual of humble descent vvho, therefore, faded into the background 
among the arrogant liberal constitutionalist group of the Nevr Ottomans (£zz 
Osmanlılar) and became a supporter of Sultan Abdülhamid 115 

Ironically, it vvas Midhat Pasha (1822-1884), the leading political figure of the 
Ottoman constitutionalists, on becoming Grandvizter (1876-1877) and opening 
the vvay to the promulgation of the constitution, vvho took Ahmed Efendi into 
state service and gave him his name,” according to an old bureaucratic tradition. 
Ahmed Muidhat Efendi began his early career in Ruscuk (Ruse) as a protege of 
Midhat Pasha, then the governor of the model zz/zyez of Tuna. After Midhat Pa- 
sha”s fall and exile, Ahmed Midhat Efendi, yust having been made director of the 
Matlaa-i Amire (lmperial Printing Office), turned against his mentor and prailsed 
the Sultan in his vrritings.” 

Ahmed Midhat Efendr”s relation vvith the Sultan could be described as a col- 
laboration. This is especially convincing vvhen vve remember not only his state 
service, but also that he vvas chosen to be sent highly decorated by the Sultan to 
intemational events like the congress of ortentalists in Stockholm and the VVorld 
Exhibition in Paris, both in 1888. 

Şükrü Hanioğlu analyzed tvvo articles vrritten by Ahmed Midhat in 1878 in 
vvhich the Ottoman intellectual defended the regime of Abdülhamid TI. Tn his ar- 
ticle “İstibdad,”8 Ahmed Midhat made a distinction betvveen autocracy and abso- 


2 Carter Vaughn Findley, “An Ottoman Occidentalist in Furope: Ahmed Midhat Meets 

Madame Gülnar, 1889,” Aəzerican Historical Revieeə 103.1 (February 1998), 21. 

See Şerif Mardin”s careful literary examination of the characters in Ahmed Midhat”s novel 

struggling vvith the dilemmas brought on by the dualism of traditional and modern İife in 

“Tanzimat”tan Sonra Aşırı Batılılaşma,” in id., 7/z£ AHoderaleşmesi (Istanbul: İletişim, 1991), 

21-79. 

3 Aornpa Adab-i Muraşereti yabud Alafranga (Istanbul: İkdam Matbaası, 1312 11894-51). 

5 Mardin, 7örk Modernleşmesi, 59. 

6 Roderic H. Davison, Refoziz öz the Otoman Empire, 1856-1876 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1963), 153- 154. 

7 Tbid., 402. 

8  Yecüman-i Hakikat, Vuly 3, 1878. 
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lutism: According to him, absolutism vvas synonymous vvith lavvlessness. An abso- 
İutist government vvould be the consequence of corrupt statesmen. İn another ar- 
ticle entitled “Hürriyet-i Kanuniye,”” İlavv is defined as the representation of the 
general custom, vrhile the ruler upholding it is characterized as a fust ruler. People 
obedient to the yust ruler are defined as “free people.” The antithetical system to 
yust rule is absolutism, vvhich, again, vvould result from a selfish group of bureau- 
crats misusing freedom in pursuit of their selfinterest. Hanioğlu in his analysis 
further claims that Ahmed Midhat”s opinions on the difference betvveen autoc- 
racy and absolutism affected his European friends like Sidney VVhitman, vvho 
vvrote an article entitled “Abdul Hamid an Autocrat not a Despot.”10 This, of 
course, vas met by disagreement in many of the Young Turks” vvritings.1"1 

Moreover, Ahmed Midhat defended the bureaucracy in the columns of his 
nevvspaper against Teodor Kasap (1835-1905), the liberal editor of İsz/£2a/ and D- 
oofen, vrıho had opposed the idea of selecting the members of parliament vvith the 
help of his bureaucrats. Kasap had vvritten that “consultation” did not mean the 
consulting process betvveen the Sultan and his appointed officials, but that the 
people had both the right and maturity to elect their representatives themselves. 
Before concluding vvith the argument that the Ottoman case had no similarity to 
the French constitutional revolution, Ahmed Midhat, ansvvered Kasap by vrriting 
that “there is no aristocracy in the Ottoman case. The state and the nation are not 
different at all. Statesmen are chosen from simple citizens. Does this not mean 
that the government is in the hands of the nation itself?”12 


Hilafgiran aza Tarafgiran /z /2/xed Midbat”y Üss-i İnkılab (7878) 


Ahmed Midhats Ü)bs-/ İzkilab (Base of Reform) vvas vrritten on orders of the Sul- 
tan, vrho vvanted him to defend the polictes after the closing dovrn of parliament, 
to yustify the exiling of the constitutionalist ex-grand vizter Midhat Paşa, and to 
explain the Ottoman defeat in the Russian vvar. Ahmed Midhat”s book praised the 
Sultan”s liberalistic acts and policies, and described him as the father of freedom 
and liberty vvhenever he mentioned his name. Ahmed Midhat vrote that “the 
germ of freedom vvhich fell on the fertile soil of public opinion did not find a 
fruitful place of ideas and could nourish itself only in the thoughts of his mafesty 
Abdülhamid TI, and the first leaf to blossom from this germ of freedom vvas his 
imperial rescript published at the beginning of his imperial enthronement.”15 


? Tercüman-i Hakikat, Vuly 4, 1878. 

10 Nevo York Herald, Paris, August 17, 1896. 

Iİ: M. Şükrü Hanioğlu, 7)e Yözzag 7iris in Opposition (Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press, 1995), 27. 

Tarık Zafer Tunaya, “Osmanlı Basını ve Kanun-i Esasi, in 7zzz2/za/”71az Cumburtyefe Türkiye 

Zinsiklopedisi” 6 vols. (Istanbul: İletişim, 1985), 1:73. 

15 Ahmed Mithat, Üss-/ İzzlab. Kism-i Sani. Cülus-i Hümayundan Birinci Seneye Kadar (Istan- 
bul: Takvim-i Vekayi Matbaası, 1295), 2:177 
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He categorized the political positions in soctety tovvard the Kazzzz-z Esası, the 
constitution, into tvvo parttes, ///z/gzzz and zazafgıran, the adversartes and the ad- 
herents, both divided into tvvo subsidiary groups. A part of the ///4/g?az savv the 
constitutlonal monarchy as “Zz4“2£,” an innovation or novelty vvithout roots in 
traditional practice. According to them, the representation of non-Muslims in the 
parliament vvas irreconcilable vvith Islam. Another part of the ///2/gzraz? did not see 
the constitution as a Zzz/az, but politically harmful (szyasefey yzuzir). The zarafgıran, 
on the other hand, vvho favored the parliament”s use of povver vvithin the limits of 
the constitution, vvere also divided into tvvo groups. One group thought that a 
constitution vvas something not to be granted by the state, but to be realized by 
the people. Therefore, the constitution and its supplementary lavvs had to be real- 
ized by the people, not decreed by the statesmen. The second group of the zzrz/gr- 
ran, vuth vyhom Ahmed Midhat identified himself, argued that the Ottoman con- 
stitution could not be compared vvith European constitutions because it vvas 
granted by the state, therefore, naturally, the lavvs had to be prepared by the state, 
too.1“ After this brief introduction to the political groupings in accordance vvith 
their stance tovvard the constitution, Ahmed Midhat continued vvith a more de- 
tailed analysis that described the adversaries and adherents of the constitution 
and discussed their arguments. 

Constitutional monarchy, Ahmed Midhat argued, is not a religiously inadmis- 
sible innovation (2/47z2). The clear definition of the rights of all social groups and 
classes under Islamic lavv vvas identical vrith constitutionalism itself. Ahmed Mid- 
hat presented many examples from the Koran, the Hadith, the early history of 1s- 
lam and, furthermore, pointed to the marginal position in the diplomatic arena of 
the Ottoman state in order to defend the Islamic nature of constitutional monar- 
chy including the representation of non-Muslims in the parliament. After that, he 
criticized the deportation to the Mediterranean Islands of some members of the 
zlema vrho vvere agitating against the constitution. According to Ahmed Midhat, 
it vvas exaggerated to call these opponents “traitors” as long as the constitution 
had not been realized.1” 

Ahmed Midhat criticized the arguments of the second group of 7//4/£z7zz, vvho, 
he vrrote, thought that the constitutional monarchy vvas harmful (zzzzzz7) because 
it İllmited the rights of the Sultan (2z£z2-z 2azret-i padişahiyi tabdid). Ahmed Mid- 
hat argued that vvriting dovrn all the rights of the Sultan in a constitution did not 
İimit these prerogatives, but confirmed and secured them (2z2z2-: padişahi tabdid 
edilmiş olmaz, teyid ve temin edilmiş olur). H a ruler vvas patriotic enough to seek his 
personal interests in the general interests of his people, he vvould demand the 
constitution by himself, like the current Sultan vvho, according to Ahmed Mid- 
hat, had made freedom his motto (Z2//Zzzdar-i hürriyet-ştarımız). On the other 
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hand, if a Sultan savr himself superior to his people and even mankind, he vvould 
consider the mere vvord “freedom” to be blasphemy as the former Sultan Ab- 
dülaziz Han did. It had happened during the time of the authoritarian regime 
that the once befriended peoples of the Balkans had become enemies of the Ot- 
toman state: and thereafter all subsequent attempts of reconciliation came too 
late, he argued.16 Ahmed Midhat attacked the opponents vvhom he described as 
“eager to gain the favor of the Sultan by opposing the constitution.”17 He gave as 
strange an example as Namık Kemal, vrho is knovrn for his liberal political think- 
ing, but once vvrote to the Sultan that the constitution “touches, above all, the 
holy rights of the Sultan” (Zerşeyden ziyade bukuk-i seniyye-i şehinşabilerine do- 
kunuyor).18 

The first group of the /erz/graz thought that constitution had to be achieved 
by the people and not given by the state, and that the people had to vvork out the 
constitution by themselves. Ahmed Midhat calls this group “people of extremist 
thoughts” (ey/zar-/ vzafrita erbabı). Yhese extremists, according to him, did not have 
the right to compare the Ottoman case vvith the European case because of the na- 
ture of the Ottoman state: the Ottoman Sultan vvas in the position to adopt the 
constitution in the name of the state and in the name of the nation. 

Ahmed Midhat situated himself in the second group of the zzraygzrar, a moder- 
ate fraction vvhich legitimated the granting of the constitution by the Sultan stat- 
ing that there never had been a European ruler vvho admired freedom so much 
(Pürriyetzperver) as did Abdülhamid TL Even the fact that the Sultan had commis- 
sioned him, Ahmed Midhat, to vrite the book Üös-/ İez/aP is interpreted by its 
vvriter as further evidence for the Sultan”s reyection of absolutism and for the fun- 
damental difference betvveen the Sultan and the rulers of Europe. 

Addressing the first group of the /47a/g/arz, vvhom he defined as being of the 
opinion that a constitution had to be achieved by the people, Ahmed Midhat in- 
sisted that there vvas no problem vvith a constitution granted by the Sultan: As the 
Sultan had no obligation to grant the people the constitution, there vvas no rea- 
son that should hinder the sovereign from commissioning the preparation of the 
constitution (vvhich, Ahmed Midhat said, vvas essenttally a vvork of yurisdiction) to 
the statesmen (2eyezz erköin-i devlet) instead of leaving it to the people.” Especially 
interesting is the explanation given by Ahmed Midhat as an ansvver to those vvho 
regarded the Ottoman constitution as deficient and vvhom he therefore consid- 
ered as extremist adherents of constitutionalism. Not only, he vvrote, should the 
constitution be evaluated in accord vvith the historical and contemporary political 
circumstances of the Ottoman Empire, but in addition, in accordance to the lim- 
its of Islamic lavv. Islamic yurisprudence should be taken into account. İn his an- 
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svver to one of those vvhom Ahmed Midhat considered extremist constitutional- 
ists, Teodor Kasap Efendi, he explained the British and French paths to their re- 
spective constitutions and shovved the incompatibility of these examples vvith the 
Ottoman case.?0 Ahmed Midhat admitted that constitutions vvere made by the 
people and not granted by the state in Europe, but he explained this vvith the cir- 
cumstance that Europe never had seen a ruler such as Abdülhamid II, vvho vvas an 
admirer of freedom. Therefore, Ahmed Midhat concluded, there vvas no reason to 
blame the statesmen vvho prepared the constitution vvithout the participation of 
the people. 


Tavzıh-ı Kelam ve Tasrih-i Meram (1880) 


A reconsideration of Ahmed Midhat”s opinions on constitutionalism can be 
found in the booklet 7zozz?-/ Kelam ge Tasrih-i Meram (Exposition of VVord and 
Expression of Aspiration) published in 1880.71 This short vvork shovvs that Ahmed 
Midhat”s opinions on constitutionalism are more complex and have a far more 
sophisticated character than hitherto assumed. 

This booklet vvas vvritten about tvvo years after Ü)s-/ İzzz/ab. İt argued against 
rumors that the Sultan vvanted to reinstate the constitution and reopen the par- 
İament, but that some ministers and bureaucrats vvere opposing his vvill, After 
such rumors had emerged from letters vvritten from Istanbul and vvere circulating 
in the European press, Ahmed Midhat presented this pamphlet to the palace. İs- 
mail Kara notes on the importance of the booklet that it has to be seen as com- 
plementary to Üys-/ İekz/ab, and requires us to reconsider the arguments bluntly 
characterizing Ahmed Midhat Efendi as an unconditional supporter of Sultan 
Abdülhamid, an adherent of his despotism and a opponent of constitutional gov- 
ernment.”? 

The title chosen by him for this booklet leaves the impression that Ahmed 
Midhat intended to clarify his vievvs on the constitution he had expressed in his 
earlier book Üs-/ /z/z/ab. The key argument of those vrho argue against the consti- 
tution vvas that Islamic lavv protected the independence of the Sultan more than 
did the Kzzzzz Esasi and that the latter vvas harmful to the Sultan”s rule because 
it infringed on the Sultan”s rights by limiting them. Ahmed Midhat”s booklet ar- 
gued against this vtevv. İn four chapters, it trles to reaffirm the importance of the 
constitutional regime for the Sultan. 


20 “Muharrir-i Fakir Ahmed Midhat”ın Rodos”tan Yazıp İttihad Gazetesi”ne Dercettirdiği 
Mektuptur,” in Ahmed Midhat, Öös-: Eezzlab, 2:245-254. 

21 Ahmed Midhat, “Tavzih-i Kelam ve Tasrih-i Meram (8.5.1296),” transeription published in 
Hilafet Risaleleri, ed. İsmail Kara, 4 vols. (Istanbul, Klasik 2002), 1:111-138. 

22 CE. the concise summary and analysis of Ahmed Midhat”s booklet by İsmail Kara, ////z/ez 
Risaleleri, 1:11-13. 
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In the forevvord, Ahmed Midhat called for avvareness of the intrigues of some 
circles in Istanbul (7ze?4/2/ ze mecimi) vvorking against the constitutional regime 
vvrho gained advantage from the above-mentioned rumors. In this context, he ar- 
gued bluntly that it vvas the Sultan”s utmost desire to resummon the parliament. 
He also did not fail to characterize the Sultan as an admirer of, and even the fa- 
ther of freedom (227rzyeZz zıcdanı ve sadakat-i İsanı gerçeklen sever bir padişab-i hürri- 
oet-peroer, şebrtyar-ı bürriyet-şiarımız ve bükümdar-ı ebu”Lahrarımız). 

In the first chapter of his booklet, entitled “Şer"zz ?zesel-/ 2ilafet,” Ahmed Mid- 
hat proposed that the Kzzzz-i Esasi vvas a kind of religious lavv and had to be pro- 
tected by the Sultan. The condition of submission to the caliph in religious lavv 
vvas his ordering the good and forbidding the evil (ərz 27”Zəzaruf ve nehy-i "an”l- 
münker). Yhis religious lavv at the same time defined the rights and obligations of 
the caliph, and the very act of defining vvas not directed against the liberty of the 
caliph. Defamation of the constitution vvas, therefore, defamation of religious lavv. 
Abdülhamid is here again described not as a tyrant, but as the grantor of freedom. 
A constitution vvould be his bodiless political guard (Kazzz-z Esası münif dahi bir 
mühafiz-i manevri-i styasi olacağı), as vvas the religious lavv. And it vvas for that reason 
that the Sultan himself protected the constitution from the assaults of its oppo- 
nents. 

In the second chapter “Szyasezez Mesele-i Hükümranı,” Ahmed Midhat tried to 
explain the similarity of constitution and religious lavv. Decisions made by par- 
İhaments vvere like “zcyza-Z Z2öemet,” the consensus of Muslims, one of the four fun- 
damental pillars of canonical lav. İf 7e?za-? 29z/yet accepted a decision and the Sul- 
tan consented, this decision vvould become lİavv. The rights and responsibilities 
adopted in European constitutions vvere similar to those of the caliph and the 
ummah, the community of believers, in Islamic lavv. Opposing the AKazzz-zi Esasi 
vvith the argument that it İlmited the rights and responsibilities of the Sultan vvas 
like forgetting that Islamic lavv İikevvise limited the rights and responsibilities of 
the caliph. Additionalİy, both the Kazz-z Esası and Islamic lavv protected the 
rights and responsibilities of the Sultan by delimiting and delineating them. Both 
vvere like a vvall that protects a garden by creating an obstacle to any trespassing 
and thereby protecting the garden from assaults coming from outside. A constitu- 
tion protects a ruler so povverfully, said Ahmed Midhat, that even an elected 
president, like the French one, vvas obeyed like a dynasty vvith a İegitimizing tradi- 
tion of hundreds of years. In countrtes vvith a constitution, rebellions and revolts, 
he claimed, vvere very rarely seen. As the British example demonstrated, constitu- 
tional regimes vvere not bound to result in democracy or end in a republic (czzz- 
Pur/ bükumet-i cumhuriyye). In the end, the constitution did not restrict the rights 
of a ruler, but protected them to the degree that it formed a mutual declaration 
(sened-i mütekabil) in vrhich the ruler promised yust rule to the nation and the na- 
tion, obedience to the ruler. 
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According to the third chapter, “Kzrz-z Esasi”nin Vaz”ındaki Teblike veya Men- 
faat,” there is no danger but only advantage in creating a constitution. The consti- 
tution does not delimitate the Sultan”s prerogatives vis-3-vis the council of minis- 
ters and the parliament, but strengthens him against both of them and the people 
by resting on İlavv. The Ottoman state is a RecZissiaat because so many İlavvs are en- 
forced there. But is it possible to be a Rec/zsszaat vrithout a constitution? A consti- 
tution serves as a gulde for yurisprudence. The Sultan does not have to accept any 
parliamentary decision, he can refect them or even close the parliament because 
of its insistence on a certain decision. Even in the absence of a constitution, the 
Sultan does not decide on his ovrn but by asking advice from his ministers and 
commanders. Even God asked the souls of human beings “Am 1 not your Lord?” 
at the beginning of creation and the souls ansvvered “Yes.” Another fact, accord- 
ing to Ahmed Midhat, vvas that the people vvere more moved by love and İoyalty 
than they could possibly be any council of ministers. Those vrho opposed the 
opening of the parliament out of concern for the Sultan”s rights vvere neglecting 
to consider the situation of the council of ministers: VVith its executive povver, the 
cabinet vvas in constant danger of slipping into despotism. Because of the small 
number of ministers, the cabinet vvas able to unite in a matter against the state 
and people. By adopting illegitimate means, the cabinet could extend its povver. 
The summoned representatives of the people vvould be a more accurate and more 
secure source of information for the Sultan. This vvould also be in accord vith the 
habits of former Sultans: In earlier times, Sultans traveled the provinces by them- 
selves or they sent İoyal servants to collect information. 

In “Kazzn-i Esas”nin Mahvındakı Menfaat ge Teblike,” the fourth chapter, Ahmed 
Midhat explained the pros and cons of abolishing the constitutional regime. 
VVhereas the Sultan vvould not be affected by the absence of a constitution, the 
ministers and officials vvould mostly benefit. It vvas they vvho opposed any at- 
tempt of reinstating the constitution in order to escape from control, supervision 
and accountability to the parliament. Ahmed Midhat also argued that it vvould be 
dangerous to simpİy abolish the constitution after having granted the people the 
taste of freedom of thought. 

Another problem for Ahmed Midhat vvas the Europeans, vvho did not and 
vvere unvvilling to understand the extent of freedom Islamic lavv granted Chris- 
tlans. This vvas because they themselves vvere intolerant tovvards non-Christians 
and therefore assumed that Islam had the same negative attitude. VVhereas in 
some places, like Romanla and Bulgaria, Muslims benefited from a constitution 
and the rights it granted, the absence of one in the Ottoman state created a con- 
siderable danger and prepared the ground for opposition. The nihilist movement 
angering the Russian government vvas gaining ground exactly because of this rea- 
son, the absence of a constitution. By mentioning the support for Russian nihil- 
ists in Europe, Ahmed Midhat covertly tried to intimidate the Sultan. Ahmed 
Midhat asked in this context vvhether it vvas a virtue to make millions of people 
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vvilling and grateful slaves (ZerzaZ? münnetie abrarane kal etmek) or to make them 
hostile in slavery (esrraze 4Zişman etmek), and concluded that being considerate of 
the glory and honor of the caliph vvas a religious duty for all his loyal servants. 


Betovcen Constituttonalism andl Aütocracy 


Looking closer at his diagnosis, Ahmed Midhat turns out an autocratic İoyalist 
vvho belteved in “legal autocracy.” According to him, the best guarantee for the 
preservation of autocratic povver vvas the establishment of clearly delineated re- 
sponsibilities and rights, both for the Sultan and the people. After stressing the 
rights of the Sultan (paz?şa? 2zkuku), Ahmed Midhat argued that the constitution 
vvould grant the advantages and avold the disadvantages of autocratic rights. An- 
choring these rights in a constitution did not mean İlmiting these rights but rather 
strengthening them. A constitution vvould not restrict the rights of the Sultan, but 
secure and reinforce them. By being vvritten dovrn and thus fixed, the divine 
rights of His Mayğesty vvould not yust be kept in the minds and thoughts, but re- 
main under the commitment of and contract vvith the people.?5 

Ahmed Midhat usually blamed disastrous government politics and harmful 
administrative action on ignorant, selfish and corrupt bureaucrats vvho allegediy 
had obstructed the rulers true intentions or had deliberately kept him unin- 
formed. Positive reforms and concessions, on the other hand, vvere attributed to 
the personal efforts and perseverance of the sovereign himself., Ahmed Midhat 
clearİy shared the traditional deep-seated belief in the personal goodness and 
povver of the Sultan and the sinister role of his servitors. 

The ideal vvas to return to the autocracy of old, vrhere the population vvas both 
consulted by the Sultan and in direct contact vvith him vvithout bureaucratic in- 
terference and vvith its personal liberty protected. The rule of layvv and autocracy 
he deemed to be compatible. The observance of legality in the bureaucratic and 
social realm, Ahmed Midhat vrould have us believe, vvas not necessarily synony- 
mous vvith a VVestern-style political constitution curtailing the rights and povvers 
of the autocratic ruler. Even vvith the constitution, the autocrat does not share his 
political povver vvith anybody: they are not in conflict. The monarch vvas not 
bound by anything nor curtailed in his right to change the administrative order 
vrhenever he deemed it necessary. The Sultan remained the sole sovereign source 
Of povver and hence retained his freedom to alter the political order at any given 
time. The requirement of legality vvas absolute and thereby transcended any par- 
ticular administrative structure. 


23 “Hukuk-i mezkurun kaffesi Kanunzi esasi”ye derc olundukdan sonra Hukuk-i Padişabi tabdid 
edilmiş olmaz, teyid ve temin edilmiş olur” Ahmed Midhat, Übs- İəkilab, 2:187. 
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T)e Constttutional ZAüutocrat 


Here vve have a contradiction: The Sultan”s povver vvould continue to be unlim- 
ited in that he vvould retain the right to change the existing form of government 
at any time, yet the rule of lavv vvas to prevail. VVould the ruler not be bound by 
the lavv, too, and thus cease to be autocratic? Ahmed Midhat continued to profess 
his faith in the autocrat”s personal and unlimited rule. The notions of legality and 
popular consultation (?zeşzere?) vvere to bridge the gap betvveen the tvvo irreconcil- 
ables. No matter hovv ferventiy Ahmed Midhat believed in the supremacy of le- 
gality, his pragmatism forbade him to point to the inevitable consequences for 
the Sultan”s povver. 

According to Ahmed Midhat, Ottoman methods of govemment vere still 
maintained by unvrritten İlavvs called “zeaəzz/Z2 kadim,” vrhich vvere still stronger 
than vvritten layvs. Society needed to see these unvvritten layvs as a “concrete lavv” 
(yzüişahbas kanun) in the form of a very man, vvho must be the ruler. The ruler is 
the embodted lavv, the lavv in person (şa/sz Zazzzız or Ranun şahsı).?5 Yhe people”s 
deep-seated faith in the ideals of truth, yustice and moral order required “a İlving 
incarnation of lavv” in a single person. 

The supreme povver of the autocrat vvas not subiect to the lavv, in fact, lavv vvas 
seen as incompatible vvith real authority and the exercise of free vvill. İnstead, the 
lavv vvas to be an expression of the autocrat”s free vvill and thus free to be changed, 
to serve the autocratic povver. According to the opponents of the constitution, 
those vvho sought to replace povver vvith the authority of the lavv vvere condemned 
to failure. 

Although reserving all political and final decisions for the autocratic povver, 
Ahmed Midhat sought to convince the Sultan of the need for national represen- 
tation, vvhich vvould help to determine the needs and vvishes of the population. 
Listening to different opinions, he argued, might prove more useful than danger- 
ous. Truth is born from the conflict of ideas. Such a concept of political represen- 
tation, he believed, vvas compatible vvith autocracy. In his eyes, the right of per- 
manent participation in legislation vrould make the throne more stable and se- 
cure. His obyective vvas a type of legal autocracy in vvhich the vvall of bureaucratic 
arbitrariness, ignorance and disunity that separated the Sultan from the people 
vvould be torn dovrn through some form of popular consultation and through le- 
gal checks on the vvorkings of the government bureaucracy. He vvanted to preserve 
the essence of autocracy vvhile altering some of its nonessential forms. 

Ahmed Midhat underhandedly vvarned the Sultan that unless reforms vvere 
implemented and the natural desires of the people satisfied, change vvould come 
through revolution. In both of his vvorks on constitutionalism, he tried to con- 
vince the Sultan to affirm the constitution and not to abolish it. He defended 


24 Ahmed Midhat, Üös-/ İakulab, 2:114. 
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constitutionalism not by opposing the Sultan, but by trying to vvin him over. His 
use of accolades for the Sultan such as /ö7rzyef-perger, ebu Talrar, hürriyet-şiar vvas 
intended to convince him that he had made the right choice vrhen granting the 
people a constitution. 


Understanding Ahmed Midbat Efendi”, Political Position 


After the Sultan had established himself safely on his throne some years later, 
Ahmed Midhat”s vrritings about the sovereign no longer included phrases of free- 
dom. In Ahmed Midhat”s personal İletters he sent after that time to the Sultan - 
these letters can be consulted in the Başbakanlık Arşivi in Istanbul (BOA) - Ab- 
dülhamid TI figures as the holy caliph, the shadovr of God on earth, vrhile the 
vvriter describes himself as his humble servant vvho prays to the Lord for the 
health and sublimity of His Mayesty.”” Ahmed Midhat vvas presenting his books 
to the court vvith respects and compliments not only to the Sultan, but also to the 
head of the Sultan”s clerks.?6 He used these opportunittes to beg for some benefits 
for his friends and family. Sometimes he vvas successful. Thus, the gravestone of 
the famous vrriter and poet Muallim Naci (1850-1893) vvas patd for from the per- 
sonal treasury of the Sultan, after a petition by Ahmed Midhat Efendi vrho vvas, 
vve should hasten to add, the father-in-lavv of Muallim Nacı.?7 


25 Çitele-i kudsi-mertebe-i bilafet-i İslamiyyenin abd-i sddıkı olmak zaten döreynde medür-i necdt bir 


imtiyaz-ıi ciban-derecdt iken, vu defa cibanşumal olan mayötdi celilc-i cendl-i bilafetpendbilerine bu 
acız bendenin bir kıta madalya ile taltifi hususundakı irade-i merdbim-ifade-i hazret-i velinimet-i 
azamfleri dü çeşm-i münnetdirf-i kemterdnemi eşk-i sürür u cübür il tarsi” derecesinde kullarını 
sevindirmiş olduğundan hiçbir zaman İlsan-i sadakat-i bendegönemin gafil olmadığı temdmri afiyet 
ve tevdfüir-i izz ü iclAli cendb- zillüllabileri duasına bir kat daba muvdzalet-i memlukdnemi 
müstevcib olmuş idüğü mubdt-i ikm-drdzyı şehriyarileri bayrulmakda. Olbabda ge kütibe-i ahvdlde 
emr ü ferman ge Hutf u ihsan şevketlü kudretl ve kdffe-i endma merhametlü padişabımız, padişab-i 
aodtıfpendb ve şebinşab-i merdbim-iktinab efendimiz bazretlerinindir. Fi 3 Cemaziyyelevvel 1305 
Karantınalar Başkatibi Ahmed Midbat kalları,” BOA, Y.MTV 31/34, 1305 C 3 TTanuary 17, 
18881. Ahmed Midhat here is expressing his gratitude for being honored vvith a silver 
medal of favor (Gümüş İmtiyaz Madalyası). 

“Maleyn-t Humayun-t Cenab-i Mülukane Başkitabet-i Cehlesine, Maruz-i bende-i kemineleridir 
ki,/ Selçukilik ve Osmanlılık ünvanlarıyla Aşya”nın müntehdəyı şarkından Afrika”nın müntehdzyı 
garbına kadar cibanı şan ve şerefle doldurmuş olan Türk kavm-i necibinin fezdiLi celile-i İslamiyye 
ile imtizac eden uluvv-i ablakı üzerine b?Tübtina, acizane kaleme almış olduğum büyük roman 
kütübbane-i bümayunzi cenalb-i bilafeipendilİye vaz”a layık görülür ise masrüfTZi himem-zi celilc-i 
düzer-i febmileri buyrulmak niyazıyla - zat-i sütüde-sifatı devletleri içün olan nüsba ile beraber - 
takdime cesaret edilmiştir. Bu romanın Zlorupa alem-i edebiyatınca dahi mazbar-i takdir olmuş ve 
nam-i nacizaneme gazetelerde bendler yazılmış bulunması kendimce değil, mücerred cümlemizin 
müuallim-i bakikisi olan zati hikmeltsimdt-i cenal-i şehryarinın cümle-i dsdr-i terakkiydt-i büma- 
ounlarından bulunmak baysiyetiyle medar-t mübdbdt addeylerim L..) 21 Mayıs 1310 İ/ume 2, 
1894/ / Ahmed Midbat.” BOA, Y.MTV 96/98, 1311 7A 28. 

Ibid.: “Nacz merbumun kalbri üzerine bir taş vaz”ı familya balkınca arzu edilerek bu babda 
müsaade-i celile-i cenab-i şehriyarİnın istibsali bususunda dahi mayei-i kerime-i dsafdneleri rica ol 
xnur, Herbalde emr ü ferman hazret-i veliyyü”Temrindir.” Under the petition, the clerk noted 
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Obvtousİy, Ahmed Midhat”s ideas vvent out of fashion a good vvhile before the 
constitutional revolution of 1908. He vvas much eriticized for his book Übs-/ /ə£r- 
/ab.8 Once named as a “vvriting machine vvith forty horse povver,”?? he aban- 
doned his pen for years until he published the novel /öz 7özE as a serial in his 
nevvspaper soon after the revolution. /örz 7/zE vvas the first novel to feature the 
Young Turks as its subyect matter. It began vvith the announcement that “the read- 
ers vvho like the Young Turks, the lovely servants of our fatherland, vvill enioy the 
novel.”30 The plot begins in the year 1897 and touches on many political pres- 
sures of the authoritarian Hamidian regime, such as censorship, informers, con- 
trol of personal letters, torture, and to exile.51 In his last vvritings, he openly re- 
called the Hamidian era as an absolutist era (/s//2427 devri) and defended himself 
against accusations of being a propagandist of Abdülhamid TL?? Therefore, Ali 
Kemal accused him of being an opportunist and a “timeserver” (2er 4evrin ada- 
mə),53 

Although sent into retirement fust after the revolution from his office as the 
vice-president of the council for health issues (///eeZs-/ Sı)bıye Rets-i Sinisi), the 
post-Hamidian period provided nevv opportunitiles for Ahmed Midhat Efendi, 
vvith vvhich his last novel must have helped him a lot. He taught history at univer- 
sity (Zzr/4İf4nun) and became member of some academic foundations, such as the 
Society for Islamic Teaching (Cevzzyet-i Tedrisiye-i İslamiye). He also taught at the 
high school of Darüşşafaka, vvhere he died of a heart attack on December 15, 
1912. 

VVhile some described Ahmed Midhat as having been in fear of the Sultan and 
having kept his desire of the abolishment of Abdülhamid” rule to himself,“ the 
last official historian of the Ottoman state, Abdurrahman Şeref (1853-1925), 
vvrote an article 7z 7ze/zoriam of Ahmed Midhat soon after his death in vvhich he 
excused the intellectual”s political stance as having been the result of his sur- 
roundings and the requirements of his time (?zz//77zz fesirine ve zamanenin ilcaatına 
alfolunmaR). He remarked that Ahmed Midhat”s political articles vvere not deeply 


the vvill of the Sultan: “/Hözeve//zzy: mümdileyhin kabri üzerine bir taş vaz” Hazine-i Hassa”ya 
tebliğ olunmuşdur. Ft 3 Zilbicee 1311 VU hune 189417” 
28 Münir Süleyman Çapanoğlu, /zea/ Gazeteci, Efendi Babamız Ahmet Mitbat (Istanbul: Gaze- 
teciler Cemiyeti Yayınları, 1964), 19. 
Teodor Kasap vvas the first to use this expression to describe him, see Cevdet Kudret, /42- 
met Mitbat (Ankara: Ankara Üniversitesi Basımevi, 1962), 45. 
“/Vlatanın seggili büdimleri olan /ön Türkleri seven kdrilerimiz /ön Türk romanını da seve seve 
okuyacak L...1” Tercüman-i Hakıkat, no.9875, September 10, 1324 119081, as mentioned by 
Alaattin Karaca, “Ahmet Midhat Efendin”in /ön Türk Adlı Romanı,” 7//rko/oy7 Dergisi 9.1 
(1991), 121-141, here: 124. 
31 Tbid., 137-138. 
32 H.T. Us, “Ahmed Midhat Kendini Nasıl Savunuyordu?,” in ibid., 195-203. 
33 Çapanoğlu, İ/za/ Gazeteci, 39-40. 
34 Çapanoğlu, //ea/ Gazeteci, 20, 43. 
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analytical (4er/z ör oüküf bissolunmaZ), and, additionally, that nobody had been 
harmed by his political stance but himself.55 

It vvas not only his reputation among constitutionalists that he lost during the 
Hamidian era. Ahmed Midhatss books vvere seized by the censorship office, de- 
spite his title as director of the imperial printing office and his being the Sultan”s 
loyal servitor. The copies of one of his books, “Kıssadan Hisse,” vvere confiscated 
because they vvere deemed “administratively harmful and obyectionable” (z4zzezez 
mazarrat ve mahzurdan gayrisalim),56 and the coptes of another book of his, “Sabık 
Şura-yı Devlet Bidayet Mahkemesi Reisi Said Bey ve Ahmed Midhat Efendi ara- 
sında Münazara,” vvere confiscated for “including harmful political and moral 
points” (s2yaseten ge ahlaken bazı nukdt-i muzirrayı şamil)” 

Ahmed Midhat Efendi vvas the most popular modem Ottoman enceyclopedist 
and novelist of the nineteenth century. But his distancing himself from Midhat 
Pasha and his political support of the Sultan, vvho vvas an unpopular figure in 
Turkish historiography before the 1980s, sufficed as a reason for vvidespread disin- 
terest in research on Ahmed Midhats life and vvork.9 There is still much uninves- 
tigated material in his countless vvritings that might contribute to a better under- 
standing of the political thoughts of this important Ottoman intellectual. 


35 “İşbu etodrından biçbir ferd manen ve maddeten zarardide olmamış, eğer ondan bir İvke kalmış ise 


suf nefsine ait ve münhasıir bulunmuşdur? Abdurrahman Şeref, “Ahmed Midhat Efendi,” Ta- 
rih-i Osmani Encümeni Mecmuası, no. 18, February 1, 1328 119131, 1113-1119, here: 
1118. 

36 BOA, MEMKT 660/23, 1320 C 16 (September 20, 1902). 

37 BOA, MF.MEKT 666/49, 1320 B 3 (October 6, 19021. 

38 Nükhet Esen-Erol Köroğlu (ed.), //er2a?2a Ey Mubarrirl Ahmet Midbat Üzerine Eleştirel Yazı- 
lar (İstanbul: Boğaziçi Üniversitesi Yayınları, 2006), 2-3. Köroğlu binds Ahmet Hamdi 
Tanpınar”s critics to Ahmed Midhat Efendi to the same reason. “Tanpınar”a göre Ahmet 
Midhat: Esere Hayattan Girmek Yahut Eseri Hayatla Yargılamak,” in ibid., 329-337, here: 
333. 
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The Admınistrative and yudicial Status 
of the First Ottoman Parliament 
According to the 1876 Constitution: 


4. Tofar Erdogdu 


İatroduction 


Midhat Paşa vvas a statesman vvho vvished — and managed - to have a parliament 
in the Ottoman territory. His ideal - the first Ottoman parliament - held its 
opening session on March 19, 1877 despite the fact that he had been removed 
from the Sublime Porte one month earlier. 

Among the most important reasons for the establishment of an Ottoman par- 
İlament vvas the fact that Sultan Abdülhamid 11 and Midhat Paşa vvere both con- 
vinced they needed England”s support against Russia in order to save the empire. 
It vvas thought that England vvould be impressed if a constitution vvere pro- 
claimed and a parliament established. Midhat Paşa had even believed that merely 
establishing a parliament before -— or even vvithout - vvriting and proclaiming a 
constitution, vvould be enough to secure England”s support for the Ottoman 
cause.? Therefore Midhat vvanted to make the parliament convene even before 
the constitution vvas promulgated. Hovvever, Abdülhamid 11 insisted on proclaim- 
ing the constitution before creating the parliament and calling elections.? 

Finally Abdülhamid 11 named Midhat Paşa as grand vizier on December 19, 
1876 and promulgated the constitution on December 23. Hovvever, the European 
states” and particularly England”s reactions to the promulgation of the constitu- 
tion vvere disappointing. On the other hand, vvhat did impress vvas the appoint- 
ment of Midhat Paşa as grand vizter.? Abdülhamid TI critically observed Midhat”s 


Tİ 14dedicate this article to Prof. M. Seyitdanlıoğlu (Ankara, Univ. of Hacettepe), and thank 
Dr. B. Sütçüoğlu (Istanbul, Univ. of Yeditepe), Asst. Prof. B. Ata (Ankara, Gazi Univ.) and 
Krista Yüceoral (Istanbul) for giving me very valuable support and advice. 

2 Tt must be remembered that Britain has never had a constitution. 

3  Toan Haslip, B///zəzeyen yönleriyle Abdülbamid, trans. N. Kuruoğlu (Istanbul, 1964), 34, 112, 
Ahmed Sö”ib, A242/2amid”in evd”iLi saltanatı (Cairo, 1326), 34, İhsan Güneş, 7Zzö Parla- 
mento Taribi. Meşrutiyete Geçiş Süreci: L ve IL Meşrutiyet, 2 vols., (Ankara: TBMM, 1997), 
1:53, Niyazi Berkes, 77e Development of Secularism in Turkey (London: Hurst öz Co, 1998), 
242. 

4 Victor Börard, Ee rezolution turqne (Paris, 1909), 96-98. Lady Gvvendolen Cecil, Z//fz o/ Ro?ert 
Marqnis of Salisbury (1921), 2:117 quoted in Harold Temperley, “British policy tovvards par- 
İiamentary rule and constitutionalism in Turkey (1830-1914),” Cazz2rzage Historical İournal, 
4 (1932-1934), 156-191, here 175. For the evidence see Robert Devereux, 77e Frrsf Ottoman 
Constitutional Period. A Study of tbe Midbat Constitution and Parliament (Baltimore, 1963), 58, 
87, 88, 93. 
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standing in Europe. He felt little incentive for retaining Midhat in his post and 
decided to banish him from the grand vizterate. Although he calculated that this 
might yeopardize England”s support, he still hoped that the opening of an Otto- 
man parliament might serve as a political signal that vvas sufficient to ensure the 
permanence of England”s support. Thus, Midhat vvas dismissed as grand vizter on 
February 5, 1877, charged vvith plotting against the throne, and therefore declared 
dangerous to the state. Europe vvas shocked.? Yet during the folloving vveeks the 
election of deputies vvas completed. On March 11, Abdülhamid II personally vis- 
ited the building chosen for the parliament to inspect the progress of the vrork. 
He ordered the vvork to proceed night and day so that the building vvould be 
ready by March 19, the date fixed for the opening of the parliament.” The Sultan 
opened the parliament on March 19, 1877 vvith a grand ceremony. 

As indicated above, at the beginning of his rule, Abdülhamid 11 shared Midhat 
Paşa”s idea concerning the necessity of seeking British support, and articulated the 
fact clearly in his speech on March 19, 1877 at the opening session of the parlia- 
ment, saying that 

İ...1 VVe proved our sincere and pure intention concerning the carrying out of the vvills 

and advice given by England, above all, and other European states İ...1. Connected vrith 

this, our purpose has alvvays been to guard our right of sovereign povver (zs7/2/22. There- 


fore, the mentioned purpose vras taken into consideration vrhen vve decided to establish 
the parliament İ...1.7 


England reacted as expected, and right after the opening of the parliament, a nevv 
English ambassador, Henry Layard, vvas appointed to Istanbul. He belleved that 
the territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire should be preserved to maintain 
the security of British hegemony in İndia, and he defended this vievv many times 
against Gladstone in the British parliament.5 This seemed to confirm the Otto- 
man strategy. The nevv ambassador became one of the important keys of Abdül- 
hamid”s and Midhat”s policy. Abdülhamid TI pursued this policy to the degree 
that even though he had suspended the parliament in 1878, he continued to ap- 
point nevv members to the chamber of senators (2ey zz-/ ayin) - the last appoint- 
ment dating April 22, 1880.” He also continued to promulgate the decisions con- 
sistent vvith the constitution as provisional İlavvs,including in their titles cunning 


For examples see Devereux, 77e Firsz Ottoman Constituttonal Period, 108. 

6 Te Times (March 17, 1877) quoted in Devereux, 77e First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 108. 

7 Başbakanlık Osmanlı Arşivi İhereafter BOAl, Yıldız Esas Evrak İhereafter YEEİ, 23/344, 
Takvim-i Vekayi İhereafter TVİ, no. 1867 (9 Mart 1293/ March 21, 1877), Basıret, no. 2043, 
(5 Ra 1294/ March 20, 1877): 7293 Sezesi Meclis-i MelFusanın Küşadında Taraf:ı Padişahıiden 
İrdd İdilen Nutk-ı Padişabi (Dersaadet, 1326), 11-12, Soubhi Noury, Ee rögize reprösentatif en 
Turquic, (Paris: Giard 8: Briere, 1914), 68. 

8 Yuluğ Tekin Kurat, Fezy Layard”ın İstanbul Ekiliği, 1877-1880 (Ankara: AÜDTCE, 1968), 
22. 

? Ali Akyıldız, “Meclis-i A”yin,” in: 7örZöye Döyanet Vakfı İslim Ansiklopedisi (Istanbul: İSAM, 

1988ff), vol. 28 (2003), 243-244, here 244. 
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remarks such as “to be proposed as a İavr in the next session of the parliament”s 
general assembly (?zeel2-/ “emümü ictimdiinda  kdnüniyeti teklif olunmak üzere 
mer Tyetine)” 0 as if he vvere going to recall the members of the chamber of com- 
mons (ey eti meb"üsdn) to reopen the parliament.11 It vas only from April 1880 
that the attitude of Abdülhamid TI began to change. VVhy? Among the many rea- 
sons that can be cited, there is one that calİs for particular attention: the fact that 
in the British election of March-April 1880 the Conservative Party under its 
leader Disraeli vvas defeated and the Liberal Party led by Gladstone came to 
povver. As is vvell knovvn, Gladstone opposed the pro-Turkish policy, 1.e. preserving 
the territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Under these circumstances, Ab- 
dülhamid 11 abandoned his policy aimed at appealing to Great Britain and 
stopped behaving as if he intended to reopen the parliament in the foreseeable 
future. 

It should be remarked that even most of the deputles agreed vvith Abdül- 
hamid”s general political assessment of the constitution and parliament. This vvas 
expressed in the speech presented to the Sultan by Ahmed Vefik Paşa, the presi- 
dent of the chamber of commons, on the occasion of the opening or the parlia- 
ment. There he stated among other things that 


İ...I our main purpose has alvvays been to fully guard the holy right of the state, sover- 
eignty, and the Ottoman nation (Oszzazlı milleti) as vvell L..1. 1 order to protect the sov- 
ereignty of the country, the constitution had been proclaimed vvith the benevolence of 
our Sultan and the guidance of England. At the time, vve took pride in hearing the nevvs 
of the establishment of a parliament vvith the same intent İ...İ in order to protect our 
country against assaults and molestations by foreigners İ...1.1” 


These lines of thought indicate the main reason for the establishment of the Ot- 
toman parliament. But there vvere also other profound and practical reasons. Ot- 
toman bureaucrats savv the parliament in the framevvork of a constitutional mon- 
archy as only one method among others that guaranteed an institutionalized, 
practical, safe and trendy restriction of the Sultans” despotic povvers. In addition, 
by bringing the representatives of different millets under the roof of one parlia- 
ment, Ottoman bureaucrats aimed to set their hearts upon a common emotion 
and to finally make them all feel as children of one - the Ottoman - motherland. 
Both Abdülhamid TI and the Ottoman bureaucrats belleved this policy allovved 


10 For an example see “Meclis-i "Umüminin ictimi"ında kanüniyeti teklif olunmak üzere 


mer"iyyetine iröde-i seniyye-i hazret-i padişahi şeref-sudür buyrulmuş olan emlak vergisiyle 
ağnöm ve a"şör karirnömesidir,” Dö/szzr, tertib 1, 4:810-813. 

İl Recai Galip Okandan, “7 Zilhicce 1293 Kanunu Esasisine ve Bunun Muaddel Şekillerine 
Göre İcr3 ve Teşri Fonksiyonlarile Bunları İfa Edecek Organlar Arasındaki Münasebet- 
ler,” EZəkak Fakültesi Mecmuasının c. XIII, sayı: 1, 1947 nüsbasından ayrı bası (İstanbul, 1947), 9. 

12: BOA, YEE, 23/313/1, TV, 1881, 14 Ra 1294/16 Mart 1293/ March 28, 1877, Hakkı Tarık Us 
(ed.), /Vedis-i Mebusan 1293 Zahbıt Ceridesi, 2 vols. (İstanbul: Vakit Gazetesi Matbaası, 1939- 
1954), 1:18-19. 
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them to prevent discontent ethnic groups and millets from breaking avvay from 
the Ottoman Empire.1? 

As the outcome of those considerations, the constitution vvas prepared and the 
parliament vvas opened. Hovvever, vrhen vve look at the Ottoman constitution 
carefully in order to understand the Ottoman parliamentary regime, vve see that 
the constitution contained some crucial vveaknesses and deficiencies that vvere to 
serve as a means to undermine the povver and efficient functioning of the Otto- 
man parliament. These deficiencies resulted, according to the noted historian İl- 
ber Ortaylı, from the fact that the authors of the Ottoman constitution as vvell as 
the Ottoman bureaucrats in general vvere ignorant and/or careless of the conven- 
tional constitutional procedures of legislation and the basic principles of a typical 
constitutional regime.l“ Tn fact, vve learn from several primary sources that some 
Ottoman bureaucrats regarded the parliament only as a council of consultation 
(/stişare medlisi), or as a council of supervision (zezazef veedisi) like the provincial 
councils (z//zzyet medisleri) or the councils of non-Muslim communittes (ce/zaöt me- 
clisleri).5 On the other hand, according to Robert Devereux, for Midhat and “the 
liberal party” the primary task of the parliament vvas to serve as a mechanism to 
exercise control over the government and its officials, vvhile its legislative func- 
tions vvere only of secondary importance to them.16 It is therefore not surprising 
that the constitution and the parliament had vveaknesses and deficiencies and 
vvere different from the conventional (European) examples of a typical constitu- 
tional regime, although some features of the Ottoman parliament, such as its bi- 
cameral (chamber and senate) aspect, vvere similar to European examples. 


13 TV, no. 1867 (8 Mart 1293/ March 20, 1877): Us, //eelis-i Mebusan, 1:10-11, 17-18. 

14 fiber Ortaylı, “IL Abdülhamit Döneminde Anayasal Reiim Sorunu,” (Türkiye”de De- 
mokrasi Hareketleri Konferansı, 6-8 Kasım 1985, Ankara), F/ecettepe Ünmersitesi Edebiyat 
Fakültesi Dergisi, 4.1 (1986), 55-74, here 55. 

15 BOA, YEE, k/23/11/71/e/1515, Vezir Gazetesi, no. 357 (9 L 1293/ October 27, 1877) 
quoted in Asımzade Hakkı, 7Zrköye”ie Meclis-i Meh"usdn (Cairo, Matbaa-i İctihad, 1907), 
103-104, 108-109, Basiret, no. 2081 (19 R 1294/ May 3, 1877), Recai Galip Okandan, 
Amme Hukukumuzda Tanzimat ve Birinci Meşrutiyet Devirleri (Istanbul: Kenan Matbaası, 
1946), 101, Okandan, “7 Zilhicce 1293 Kanunu Esasisi,” 6, Yıldızhan Yayla, “Osmanlı 
Devleti”nde Meşrutiyet Kavramı,” in: 7zzzzzaf”Tan Cumhuriyet”e Türkiye Ansiklopedisi, 6 vols. 
(Istanbul: İletişim, 1985), 4:950-951, Ebubekir Sofuoğlu, “Ahmed Midhat Efendi”nin 
Kanun-ı Esasi ve Meclis-i Mebusan”a Dair Layihası: Tavzin-i Kelim ve Tasrih-i Meröm,” 
Toplumsal Tarib, 83 (2000), 55-57, here 55-56. For the discussions on vvhether a parliamen- 
taran regime is proper according to Sharla or not, see also the same references and Ahmed 
Saib, A2eZ/2amid”in Eve?iLi Saltanatı, 43. 

16 Devereux, 77e First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 172. As vvill be discussed belovv, this con- 
cept vvas vvoven into the constitution, being exemplified primarily by the control over the 
budget vvhich vvas granted to the parliament. Beyond this, deputles vvere granted the right 
to interpellate ministers, to voice complaints against them, vvhich, if approved by the Sul- 
tan, could result in their being brought to trial before the Supreme Court: and to receive 
petitions from private citizens bearing on iny)ustices being perpetrated by government offi- 
cials. 
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In additton, it vvas the Achilles” heel of the Ottoman constitution that it gave 
full authority to the Sultan vyithout making him accountable. Additionally, execu- 
tive povver vvas not under the authority of the parliament but of the Sultan. As vve 
vvill see belovv, the vvhole cabinet of ministers vvas politically accountable to the 
Sultan only, vrhile the ministers vvere only individually politically accountable to 
the parliament.17 Moreover, the parliament possessed the right to put the gov- 
ermment”s program neither to vote nor to a vote of confidence. On the other 
hand, even if all of these deficiencies made the constitution unsuitable for a regu- 
larly functioning constitutional monarchy, vve have to admit that its Ottoman 
contemporartes frequently considered it as perfectly appropriate for the Ottoman 
case.18 This vvas the reason vvhy, vvhen Abdülhamid TI suspended the parliament, 
not a single vvord vvas heard from the Ottoman bureaucrats or deputtes. They 
considered the parliamentary regime as yust one possible method to save the em- 
pire amongst others but not the only and therefore indispensable one. Neither 
the Ottoman bureaucrats (se)/7yye, 47zzöyye, kalemtyye) nor the deputies formed a 
group that vvas unequivocal in its basic political attitude tovvards the constitution. 
For example, no one less than Hasan Fehmi Efendi, head of the parliament and 
deputy of Istanbul to the second session, declared that 


İ.../ the parliament vvas established based on a necessity: an intermediary betvveen the 
Sultan and the Ottoman public had been necessary, an intermediary vvhich vvas to ex- 
plain the Sultans” opinions to the public and to inform the Sultans of the public opin- 
ion İ...1.”” 


This main thesis informs our follovving analysis of the short-lived first Ottoman 
parliament caught betvreen the Sultan and the bureaucrats. 


Te Life Oyele and t)e Political Posger of tbe First Ottoman Parlament 
and its Relatıon avttb Otber Paris of the State Apparatus 


The first Ottoman parliament (general assembly or zzeci2s-/ zmumi) consisted of 
tvvo chambers: the chamber of commons (Zeyezz ?zelusan), and the chamber of 
senators (Zeyel-z ayan).?0 Hovvever, in the current context vvhen vve use the expres- 


17 Articles 35 and 38 of the Ottoman constitution of 1876. For the full text of the constitu- 
tion, see Dö/srzr, tertib 1, 4:4-20 and Könün-i Esasi (Matbaa-i Amire, Istanbul 1293). İlhan 
Arsel, “Birinci ve İkinci Meşrutiyet Devirlerinde Çift Meclis Sistemi Tecrübesi,” Ankara 
Üniversitesi Hukuk Fakültesi Dergisi, 10.1-4 (1953), 194-211, here 198-199. Cf. Okandan, 
Z:imme Hukukumuzda, 99, 109, Okandan, “7 Zilhicce 1293 Kanunu Esasisi,” 11-12, Cemil 
Koçak, “Meşrutiyet”te Heyet-i Ayan ve Heyet-i Mebusan,” in: 7ezzizaf?an Cumburiyet”e 
Türkiye Zinsiklopedisi, 4:961-973, here 964 and Ahmet Ali Gazel, “Osmanlı Mebusan Me- 
clisi”nde Meclis Araştırması (Anket Parlamenter),” OTAM, 15 (2004), 309-331, here 330. 
For other vveaknesses of the constitution see Devereux, 7?e Fzrsi Ottoman Constttuttonal Pe- 
riod, 61, 63-79. 

19 Us, /edis-i Mebusan, 2:163. 

20 Article 42 of the Ottoman constitution. 
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sion Ottoman parliament in general, vve mean the chamber of commons (Z2eyez? 
mehbusan). 

VVhen vve take a look at the life eycle of the parliament, vve see that the first Ot- 
toman parliament, after holding tvvo sessions — the first one betvveen March 19, 
1887-fune 28, 1877, and the second one betvveen December 13, 1877-February 14, 
1878 - vvas closed dovvn yust after the Russian threat vvas repelled vvith English 
support, and remained closed until 1908. The parliament held 56 meetings in the 
first session, and 29 meetings in the second in the old building of the university 
in the St. Sophia district.?1 The opening ceremony of the parliament occurred in 
the hall of the 47zaz of the palace in Beşiktaş. According to the protocol, the min- 
isters and high ranking bureaucrats stood in İine yust on the tvvo sides of the Sul- 
tan”s throne and the deputtes vvere in front of the throne.?? 

Let us novr focus on the legislative povver and the political role of the parlia- 
ment. Today vve knovr that the ongoing debates in the Ottoman parliament and 
the complaints and dissatisfactions that vvere expressed there served as a kind of a 
rellef valve that reduced tension in the Ottoman political system. It should be 
remembered that deputies of the first Ottoman parliament vvere to enfoy com- 
plete freedom in giving their opinions and votes, and by no means, could a dep- 
uty be accused for opinions declared during discussions in the parliament unless 
his respective chamber vvaived his immunity by maşority vote.?? Contrary to vvide- 
spread belief, the parliament had no serious share in either the process of political 
decision-making or in the supervision of the implementation of decisions. Evi- 
dence to support this claim is found in the Ottoman constitution and other pri- 
mary sources. 

The legislative povver of the Ottoman parliament vvas rather restricted: article 
53 in the Ottoman constitution of 1876 specifles: “The enactment of layvvs or their 


21 BOA, Dosya Usulü İradeler Kataloğu (hereafter DUİTİ, 5/1-4/1/1, 5/4-3/1/2, Vakit Ga- 
zetesi, no. 464 (28 M 1294/ February 12, 1877) quoted in Asımzade Hakkı, 7i/7rkzye”ie /He- 
clis-i MehFusan, 17-19, 32. For the decoration of the parliament, see Öas/rez, no. 2034 (25 S 
1294/ March 12, 1877). “Le Parlement ottoman,” Z/7//zszration, no. 59 (April 7, 1877), 215 
and //zstrated London Nevəs, (April 14, 1877) quoted in Devereux, 77e Fizst Ottoman Constt- 
tuttonal Pertod, 119. 

For the protocol (“Meclis-i “Ümüminin resm-i küşadi hakkında olicak teşrifat-ı hümiyün”), 
see BOA, YEE, 23/313/11/71, TV, no. 1867 (4 Ra 1294/ March 20, 1877), Ahmed Midhat, 
Üss-i İnkilab, 2 vols. (Istanbul, Takvim-i Vekayi Matbaası, 1295), 2:218-222: Mahmud 
Celaöleddin, //7r2z: Flakikat, 3 vols. (Dersaadet: Matbaa-i Osmaniyye, 1326-1327), 1:273, 
Noury Soubhy, Ze zegy/ze reprösentatif, 68, Us, Mezlis-i Mebusan, 1:4-6, Devereux, 7?e First 
Ottoman Constitutional Period, 111, 116, 117, Hasene Ilgaz, “Yüz yıl önceki Meclis-i Ayan 
ve Meb"usan,” Eğizzn ve Öğretim. Eğitim, Fikir ve Sanat Dergisi 19.218-219 (1977), 18-22, here 
18, Selda Kaya Kılıç, “1876 Kanun-ı Esasi”nin hazırlanması ve Meclis-i Meb“usan”ın To- 
planması,” unpubl. MA Thesis, (Univ. of Ankara, 1991), Hakan Karateke, “IL Osmanlı 
Mebusan Meclisi”nin Açılış Törenleri (19 Mart 1877),” 150. YıZzaa Dolmalbahçe Sarayı 
Uluslararası Sempozyumu: Bildiriler, 2 vols., ed. K. Kahraman (Ankara, TBMM, 2007): 1, 
34-40. 

23 Articles 47, 48, 79 of the Ottoman constitution. 
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amendment belongs to the council of ministers. The chamber of senators and the 
chamber of commons may propose them as vvell İ...1.” 

A look at the constitution reveals that the right of submitting proposals to en- 
act or amend a İavv vvas essentially given to the council of ministers. The council 
of ministers (2eye/-7 z/ikela) vvas empovvered to propose the introduction of lavvs to 
the parliament in any matter. On the other hand, a deputy could request a pro- 
posal for or an amendment of a İavv only in areas falling under its yurisdiction 
(zazife-i muayyene). For this he had to present his proposal to the chamber of 
commons. In the event of a favorable committee report, the chamber of com- 
mons forvvarded a memorandum to the grand vizter, asking that the proposal be 
sent to the council of state for drafting.”" 

Although the council of ministers had no right according to the constitution 
to return the draft bills approved by the chamber of commons to the parliament 
by partially or entirely declining them, the council did this several times in prac- 
tice by vvorking the respective ruling of the constitution (“The enactment of lavvs 
or their amendment belongs to the council of ministers”) to its ovvn advantage. 
Yet again, according to an official report of the council of ministers (/zecl/s-/ zökela 
mazbatası) dated 10 S 1295/ February 13, 1878 and prepared by the council of 
ministers for the closure of the parliament, the only duty of the parliament had 
been to discuss and to examine a draft of a İavv enacted by the council of minis- 
ters.” 

VVhen the parliament vvanted to propose a bill or request the amendment of an 
existing İavv, it had first to submit a proposal through the grand vizierate to the 
Sultan. If he agreed on its necessity, then details and comments vvould be de- 
manded from the appropriate authority that vvas responsible for the specific sub- 
yect matter of the respective lavv, and finally the Sultan vvould forvrard the cham- 
ber s proposal to the council of state (şzzrazyz qezlet) for elaboration into a draft 
lavv.”6 A deputy or senator vvithout submitting his proposal through the grand vi- 
zierate to the Sultan could still have achieved the same result by persuading a 
minister of the need for a particular layv, But even ministerial bills had to be 
drafted by the council of state. As understood, the main office for the preparation 
of a draft vvas the council of state. The lavv bilİs prepared by the council of state 
had to be submitted first to the chamber of commons (2eyef7 ?zebusan), and then 
to the chamber of senators (?eyez-/ ayarı).”7 If a lavv bill vvas refused by one of tvvo 
chambers, it could not be discussed again during the period of assembly of that 
year.25 If the chamber of senators had vvished, it could have refused all drafts com- 


24 Hey”et-i Mel"usan Nizamname-i Dabilisi (Istanbul, 1293), article 27, 28, see also Dö/szzz, tertib 
1, 4:36-58. 

25 Us, Mezlis-i Mebusan, 2:40. 

26 Article 53 of the Ottoman constitution. 

27 Article 54 of the Ottoman constitution. 

28 Tbid. 
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ing from the chamber of commons, thereby completely blocking the constitu- 
tional vvay of legislation. Yet this possibility never materialized.?” VVhen a lav bill 
vvas being debated in the chamber of commons, the members of the council of 
ministers and the council of state or their representatives, on behalf of the gov- 
ernment, had the right to take part in the chamber”s proceedings in order to an- 
svver the critical remarks of the deputtes about the bill.99 Interior Minister Cevdet 
Paşa, for example, vvas generally present in the chamber of commons during the 
first session vvhenever the provinclal administrative lavv vvas being discussed.51 The 
session could be held as a closed session if fifteen deputies or one of the ministers 
proposed it.5? In addition, during the debating of the draft bill, the ministers did 
not have the right to influence the decision in favor of the draft or othervvise. 
VVhen the chamber of commons decided to conduct a secret vote, the minister or 
his representative had to leave the room.5 If the bill vvas finally approved by the 
parlament, again the Sultan”s permission vvas necessary for it to become effec- 
tive.?? No draft bill could become effective if the Sultan did not approve it. In 
addition, since the ministers vvere servants of the Sultan but not civil servants, 
Abdülhamid İH vas clearly in a position to control the business placed before the 
parliament. The Sultan also had the right to send any draft bill he vvanted to be 
debated first to the council of state, then to the council of ministers, and finally 
to the chamber of commons. But the Sultan had no need to send any decree 
anyvvhere. It vvas novvhere stated that a decree issued by the Sultan vvould not 
have the force of layv as had alvvays been the case. İn addition, the Sultan had the 
right of absolute veto. V/hen vve read vvritten reports of assemblies to be found in 
Hakkı Tarık Us”s collection //ee-: Hdeb”usan Zabit Ceridesi or as archival materials, 
vve have to conclude that in practice the parliament could take an active part in 


29 Okandan, //zəze Hukukumuzda, 103, Arsel, “Birinci ve İkinci Meşrutiyet,” 196-197. 

30 Article 37 of the Ottoman constitution, //ey”er-/ AMeb“usan Nizamname-i Dabilisi, article 79. 
31 See Us, //eelis-i Mebusan, 1. 

32 Article 78 of the Ottoman constitution, Hey”er-/ /Mel7usan Nizamname-i Dabilisi, article 85. 
For examples see Us, //eel2s-? Mebusan, 1:100-102, 282) 2: 104. 

Article 37 of the Ottoman constitution, Hovvever, Ahmet Oğuz, “1 Meşrutiyet Meclis-i 
Umumisinin Açılışı, İşleyişi ve Kapanması,” unpubl. PhD. Thesis, (Univ. of Hacettepe, 
2003) Ankara, 140 vvrites that he couldn”t discover even a single incident of this practice 
during the sessions of the first Ottoman Parliament. 

Article 54 of the Ottoman constitution. In the constitution of 1876 there vvas no deadline 
indicated for the Sultan”s decision (article 54), Okandan, /?zəze Flukukumuzda, 104, 
Okandan, “7 Zilhicce 1293 Kanunu Esasisi,” 8. Therefore Abdülhamid Tl savv no harm in 
ratifying the bill concerning the election of deputtes accepted by the parliament in 1877 31 
years later, in 1908. Cezmi Eraslan and Kenan Olgun, Oszzazlı Devlet”nde Meşrutiyet ve Par- 
lamento (İstanbul: 3F Yayınevi, 2006), 55. After 1908 the chiefs of the Committee of Union 
and Progress had inserted a deadline in the modifications of the constitution for this rea- 
son. Henceforth the Sultan had to decide vvithin tvvo months vrhether to ratify or return a 
lavv bill: (“Zilhicce 1293 Tarihli Kanun-i Esasi”nin Bazı Mevadd-i Muradelesine Dair 
Kanun,” 5 Ş 1327/8 Ağustos 1325/ August 21, 1909, article 54, Dözszzr, tertib-i süni, 1:638). 
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legislation only in those areas falling under its yurisdiction (zaz?/€-/ ?zz4ayyene) and 
vvas a mere legislative tool in the hands of Abdülhamid IL 

The chamber of commons, like the chamber of senators and the council of 
ministers, had the right to propose the modification of any article of the constitu- 
tion, only if the modification vvas absolutely necessary. In order to become lavv, 
the bill needed to be passed first by the chamber of commons vvith a tvvo-thirds 
ma?ority , then to be confirmed by the chamber of senators vvith a tvvo-thirds ma- 
yority, and finally ratifted by imperial decree.?5 

On the other hand, the legal interpretation of the articles of the constitution 
vvas made not by the chamber of commons, but only by the chamber of senators, 
vrhose members vvere appointed by the Sultan.?” The chamber of senators also 
took up matters on vvhich the members of the chamber of commons could not 
come to an agreement. 

In addition to all that, there vvas the phenomenon of prozzszonal İaar. According 
to the constitution, vvhen the parliament vvas on holiday, dissolved or unable to 
convene for any reason, binding decisions, as long as they vvere not contrary to 
the constitution, vvere taken by the council of ministers and vvere called provi- 
sional lavv.37 Therefore, in spite of their provisional state, the decisions that vvere 
taken by the council of ministers, as long as they vvere not unconstitutional, had 
the force of lavv (if approved, of course, by the Sultan) until parliament made a 
decision on them in its first session.?5 Hovvever the constitution failed to state 
vvhat vvould happen if the parliament refused to approve the decrees. Although it 
can be presumed that the drafters of the constitution intended the provision to 
mean that the decrees vvould become invalid in such an event, this vvas not stated 
in the constitution. Therefore, as Devereux points out, this article could also be 
interpreted to mean that the decrees vvere merely to be presented to parliament 
for its information.”? 

Hovv limited the legislative povver of the parliament actually vvas can be 
gleaned from the fact that despite approximately tvventy lavvs” coming into force 
during the parliament”s active period, only one among the several bills proposed 
by the parliament vvas accepted and ratified into lavv. This vvas the Dersaadet Bele- 
diyye Kinünu.?0 


35 Article 116 of the Ottoman constitution. 

36 Article 117 of the Ottoman constitution, Güneş, 7Zrk Pazr/zəzexto Taribi, 1:88, 90. 

37 Article 36 of the Ottoman constitution, Okandan,“7 Zilhicce 1293 Kanunu Esasi,” 9. 

38 Heyet-i Mehusan Nizamname-i Dabilisi, article 36. For hovr this looked in the political prac- 
tice, see Oğuz, “IL. Meşrutiyet Meclis-i Umumisinin Açılışı,” 74-75. 

39 Devereux, 77e First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 68, 69. 

40 BOA, YEE, 23/313-1/e/11/71, Ahmed Midhat, Üös-/ İxk//4), 2:229-248, Ahmed Saib, A24- 
ölbamid”ın Eze”iki Saltanatı, 200-201, Us, /Meclis-i Mebusan, 1:399, Necdet Oklem, 7877 /Me- 
clis-i Mebusanında, Bültçe, İller Kanunu ve İç Tüzük Üzerinde Tartışmalar (İzmir: Ege Üniver- 
sitesi Yayınları, 1987), Tongil Kim, “Birinci Meclis-1 Mebusan Zabıt Ceridelerinin Tahlili 
(1293/1877-1294/1878),” unpubl. MA Thesis, (Univ. of Istanbul, 1993), Oğuz, “IL. Meşruti- 
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In brtef, the parliament vvas a debating society and a sounding board for griev- 
ances rather than a legislative assembly. It spent all its time debating and com- 
menting on the draft bills that came from the council of state. Political thinking 
in the Ottoman Empire, in general, also supported this kind of role allocation be- 
tvveen the bureaucrats and the deputies. In fact, vve knovr of several controversies 
betvveen the deputtes and the council of ministers or the council of state. Some of 
the deputies distinguished themselves in the first session of parliament by their 
generally critical stand tovvard the govemment. Despite their critics in the second 
elections, the same deputtes, like Yenişehirlizade Hacı Ahmed (Aydın), Mustafa 
Bey (Salonica), Yusuf Ziya (ferusalem), Nafi Efendi (Aleppo) etc., vrere re-elected. 
According to Devereux, this constitutes the best available proof that the deputtes 
vvere far from being mere creatures of the Sublime Porte.31 Nevertheless, the 
members of the council of state or of the council of ministers regarded them- 
selves as superior to the deputtes. For instance, vrhen the provisional instructions 
conceming the election of deputtes (?zeci/s-/ mehbusan azasının suret-t mtbabı ve 
ta”yinine dair ta"lmati muvakkate))? vvere being debated in the chamber of com- 
mons, a member of the council of state, Midhat Bey stated, “T...) Pm requesting 
that you not oppose them in the name of the state İ...1.”“ 

The vveakness of the Ottoman parliament arose also from its limited supervi- 
sory povvers. Neither the grand vizter nor the council of ministers needed a vote 
of confidence from the parliament to carry out their duttes. They vvere independ- 
ent from the parliament and only accountable to the Sultan. As mentioned be- 
fore, not the cabinet but only individual ministers vvere politically accountable to 
the parliament.“" 

The parliament did not have the right to call for an interpellation nor a vvay to 
achieve a change in the cabinet. But vvhen a deputy requested for a minister to 
give an explanation before the chamber of commons or vrhen a deputy made a 
complaint about a minister, depending on the rule, this request or complaint had 
to be approved by the parliament”s general assembly (?zecl2s-/ zmumi). Next, a mo- 
tion vvould be sent to the grand vizterate, and after the Sultan”s approval, it vvould 
be passed on to the council of state and then back again to the chamber of com- 


yet Meclis-i Umumisinin Açılışı,” 74, Eraslan and Olgun, Osyzazi: Devlet”nde Meşrutiyet, 
54-55. 

41 Devereux, 7?e First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 148. 

42 For its full text dated 10 Ş 1293/ October 29, 1876, see TV, no. 1844, 18 L 1293/ Novem- 
ber 6, 1876, Serkis Karakoç, 72/şzyel// Kavinin, 2 vols. (Dersaadet, 1341/1343), 2:34-36, 
“Meclis-i Meb"usan-i Osmani. İntihabit Hakkında Ta"limit” (Library of the University of 
Istanbul, no. 78881). 

43 Us, /Meclis-i Mebusan, 1:296. 

44 Articles 35 and 38 of the Ottoman constitution: Arsel, “Birinci ve İkinci Meşrutiyet,” 198- 
199. Cf. Okandan, //?z?ze Hukukumuzda, 99, 109, Okandan, “7 Zilhicce 1293 Kanunu 
Esasisi,” 11-12, Koçak, “Meşrutiyet”te Heyet-i Ayan ve Heyet-i Mebusan,” 964 and Gazel, 
“Osmanlı Mebusan Meclisi”nde,” 330. 
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mons.“” A complaint could be brought forvvard even by ordinary citizens. Once 
received, the petition had to be studied by the parliament. İf the parliament did 
not reyect the petition, it vvould be forvvarded to an appropriate ministry for fur- 
ther action.46 Aftervvards, the minister in question had to respond to the parlia- 
ment”s questions either himself or by appointing a subordinate in his stead.“7 
VVhen the chamber of commons vrould carry out secret voting, the minister or his 
representative had to leave the room.“5 The minister, hovvever, could postpone his 
appearance if he deemed it necessary to do so by assuming the full responsibility 
for his act. Moreover, if the minister had accepted to appear before the chamber 
and if the absolute mafority of the deputtes present at the session vvhere the inter- 
rogation took place decided that the minister had to be further investigated, an 
official note of complaint vvould be sent to the grand vizterate. Only vvith the 
permission of the Sultan, vrould the minister”s file be sent to the Supreme Court 
(4tvan-i 41)).3” Even then the chamber of commons” right of accusation pertained 
only to a minister”s criminal actions, not to his political acts. The chamber of 
commons interpreted this right as extending not only to ministers in office but 
also to former ministers and even to all state officials.”” Hovvever, there vvas no 
case requiring the application of this rule during the parliament”s existence, al- 
though the parliament demanded trials several times during both sessions.51 In 
any case, it vrould have been unclear hovv a minister vvas to be tried because the 
procedure for such trials had not been determined.5? 

After the chamber of commons had expertenced delayed responses from the 
ministers it had summoned, the chamber decided that in such cases if there vvas 
no reply vvithin tvvo vveeks, the request vrould be repeated by the president of the 


45 For example, individual deputies interpellated various ministers from time to time on the 


conduct of the vvar vvith Russia. Us, //eeiZs-? Mehusan, 1:274-276. 

For details see article 52 of the Ottoman constitution and Hey”er7 yzeZ7zsan nizamname-i da- 
bilisi, articles 44-50, chapter VTİL Devereux pointed out that the first chamber of com- 
mons received and processed several hundred petitions, vrhile during the second session 
they constituted one of the chamber”s principal occupations. Devereux, 77?e Firsz Ottoman 
Constitutional Pertod, 176. 

For an interesting example (the speech of Mustafa Bey, deputy of Thessalonica) that dem- 
onstrates hovv deputtes interpreted their right to call the ministers to the parliament, see 
Us, /ezlis-i Mebusan, 2:391: “L../ “the minister” means “the servant of the nation”. The min- 
isters have to do vvhat the nation vvants. They should come fust in time vvhen the nation 
calls.” 

Articles 37 and 38 of the Ottoman constitution. Hovvever, according to Oğuz this vvas 
never applied during any sessions of the first Ottoman Parliament. Oğuz, “1. Meşrutiyet 
Meclis-i Umumisinin Açılışı,” 140. 

Heyet mel"usan nizamnamcci dabilisi, articles 29 and 31-32, articles 31, 38 and 92 of the 
Ottoman constitution of 1876. 

For examples see Us, //eel2s-? Mebusan, 1 and 2. 

Oğuz, “1. Meşrutiyet Meclis-i Umumisinin Açılışı,” 139. 

52 Devereux, 77e First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 68. 
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chamber.?? Hovvever, the chamber of commons had no means to enforce sanc- 
tions if a minister failed to reply.”” Because members of the council of ministers 
or the council of state regarded themselves as representing state authority, they 
vvould not consider themselves accountable to the parliament. If a deputy sug- 
gested othervvise, serious debates vvould follovv.”? 

The chamber of commons made attempts at a better control of the council of 
ministers, especially in the second period.56 The most important reason for this 
vvas the decision made by the council of ministers to enter into vvar vvith Russia in 
1293 (187778) and the fact that this vvar vvas not going favorabİy for the Ottoman 
side. This development became directly visible to the deputies vvhen Istanbul vvas 
flooded by countless refugees, vvhich caused the government numerous prob- 
lems.?7 Under these circumstances, deputies vvere much less reluctant to criticize 
ministers than before.?8 

It has to be remarked, hovvever, that the first Ottoman parliament had rela- 
tively more povver in the financial and budgetary area. Tvvo aspects have to be 
taken into consideration here: First of all, the budgets of the state, prepared by 
the council of ministers, had to be submitted to the parliament for ratification 
each year immedlately after the opening of the session.”” Moreover, the Ottoman 
government vvas forbidden to levy and collect any taxes and to expend any funds 
vvhich vvere not provided for in the budget as approved by parliament.60 Sec- 
ondly, the members of the court of accounts (47zaz-z zzıbasebat), vrhich vvas to ex- 


53 Us, Medlis-i Mebusan, 1:40, 41. For examples of the reply to the request see Us, //eeiis-/ //4e- 

Dusan, 2:304, 388. 

For example, 33 days after the deputy of /anina, Daviçon Efendi, had sent a note to the 

council of ministers, the parliament still had not received a reply: Us, //eel?s-: Mebusan, 

2:261. Neither in the Ottoman constitution of 1876 nor in its modification dated 5 Ş 

1327/ August 21, 1909 vvas a deadline for hovr long a minister could postpone the interro- 

gation mentioned (article 38). Later the chiefs of the Committee of Union and Progress 

put a limit for such a postponement in the nevv modifications of the constitution. Hence- 
forth a minister had to request permission from the chamber of commons if he vvanted to 
postpone the questioning (“Zilhicce 1293 tarihli Kanun-i Esasi”nin Bazı Mevadd-i 

Musadelesine Dair Kanun,” 5 Ş 1327/8 Ağustos 1325/August 21, 1909, article 38, Dö/srzr, 

tertib-i sani, 1:640-641). 

Oğuz, “1. Meşrutiyet Meclis-i Umumisinin Açılışı,” 140. Devereux states in addition that 

the article vvas also silent on the consequences of reyection of a minister”s explanations as 

unsatisfactory by the chamber of commons. Devereux, 77e Fzrsz Ottoman Constitutional Pe- 
riod, 69. Yhis must also be seen as another vveakness of the parliament. 

56 Okandan, /?zəze Hukukumuzda, 123, Us, Medlis-i Mebusan, vol. 2. 

57 Alexandre Toumarkine, fes //igrations des populations musulmanes balkaniques en Ahnatolic 
(1876-1913) (Istanbul: Isis Press, 1995), A. Teyfur Erdoğdu, “Dahiliye Nezareti teşkilat 
tarihi (1836-1922),” unpubl. Ph.D. Thesis, (Univ. of Hacettepe, 2005), Ankara, 269, 272- 
273. 

58 Mahmud Celaleddin, //M?rar-: Hakikat, 3:22. For an example of harsh ecriticism made by 
Nafi, deputy of Aleppo, see Us, //eeizs-/ Mebusan, 1:241. 

59 Article 99 of the Ottoman constitution. 

60 Articles 97 and 100 of the Ottoman constitution. 
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amine all financial operations and to submit a yearly report on its vvork to the 
chamber of commons, vvould be appointed by the Sultan but, once appointed, 
could not be dismissed except by a mafority vote of the chamber of commons.61 
On the other hand, the parliament”s control of finances vvas still İlmited for three 
reasons: first of all, if a session should end before the budget lavv vvas enacted, the 
council of ministers could apply the budget of the previous year.6? And vvith this 
provision the Sublime Porte gained the possibility to avoid parliamentary finan- 
cial control entirely by not submitting the nevv budget until the session vvas near 
its end, vvhen the parliament vvould no İonger have time to act. This vvas possible 
because the constitution failed to include provisions that vvould ensure the coun- 
cil of ministers” submitting the budget to the chamber of commons at the time 
stated.6? Devereux pointed out that the ministry according to article 44 could also 
achieve the same effect “by persuading the Sultan to curtail the length of the ses- 
sion.”6” But in practice Abdülhamid TI acted responsibly to the constitution. The 
first session of the parliament had been scheduled to end on yune 19, but on that 
date the chamber of commons vvas informed that Abdülhamid II had extended 
the session for another ten days. İt seems, he took this decision in order to enable 
the chamber of commons to revvork the budget İlavv, one article of vvhich the 
chamber of senators had reyected.6? This constitutionally correct behavior of Ab- 
dülhamid TI might be explained by the fact that the Ottoman Empire vas still at 
vvar vvyith Russia and in this desperate situation needed England”s support more 
than ever before. 

The second limitation on the budgetary povver of the parliament vvas stipulated 
in article 101. According to this article, the council of ministers could in the case 
of urgency caused by extraordinary circumstances vvhen the General Assembly 
vvas not sitting, obtain imperlal decrees for raising and expending the necessary 
resources, provided that the decrees vvere submitted for İegislative action of the 
parliament immedlately after the opening of the next session.” 

Thirdİy, the draft on the actual operation of the definitive budget (//zz/se2e-i 
kaftyye kanununun İayibası) did not need to be submitted to the general assembİy 
until four years after the end of the year to vvhich the accounting pertained.67 İt is 
clear that, as Devereux aptly pointed out, after that period of time 


61 Article 105-107 of the Ottoman constitution. But the special lavr of the court of accounts” 


organization and functions did not pass through the İegislative process before the parlia- 
ment vvas on holiday. 

62 Article 102 of the Ottoman constitution. 

63 Article 99 of the Ottoman constitution. 

64 Devereux, 77e First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 72. 

65 CE. Devereux, 7?e First Ottoman Constitutional Pertod, 206. 

66 Article 101 of the Ottoman constitution. Devereux is right in asking vrhat consequences 
vvould follovv in the event that parliament refused to accept the council of ministers” yusti- 
fication. Devereux, 77?e Frzsz Ottoman Constituttonal Pertod, 72. 

67 Article 104 of the Ottoman constitution. 
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“it vvould have been difficult, even impossible in many cases to bring derelict ministers 
to account for illegal expenditures. And if the Sultan vvere shovvn to have ordered the 
expenditures in question, nothing could possibly be done.”68 


This could happen because the minister had to act on the Sultan”s orders, and the 
Sultan himself, it should be remembered, vvas not accountable for his acts.6” 

Then again on budgetary issues the Ottoman parliament generally used to 
criticize the policies of ministers and of the council of state more harshlİy than on 
the other issues.70 It can therefore be stated that even if the parliament had only 
very limited capabilities to legislate and control, it had been equipped vrith the 
means to prevent the enforcement of any lavv that the mafority of its members 
did not accept, in particular vrhen it came to budgetary issues.”1 


T?e Relationsbip Betayeen tbe Ottoman Cbamber of Commons and tbe Sultan 


The relations betvveen the first Ottoman parliament and the Sultan may provide 
us vvith further insight into the role and importance of the parliament. One may 
ask vrhether the parlament vvas docile all along or only in the beginning,. VVas the 
parliament a yes-man parliament as Engelhardt contended7? or a bastion of hard- 
headed opposition? The architectural features of the parliament building can pro- 
vide some clues to the questions. At the end of the hall of the parliament stood a 
box, for use by the Sultan as in ancient times in the council-chamber (47zaz-z 
hümayun) in Topkapı Palace. 

To ansvver these questions exactly vve should focus on the details. In this con- 
text vve have to give up the idea that all rights and all duttes of the chamber of 
commons vvere meticulously defined by lavv. There is more than one instance of 
the Sultan commissioning some of the deputies to perform a duty the constitu- 
tion did not provide for. For example, on April 25, 1877 Abdülhamid TI ordered a 
fevv deputies to inspect the imperial shipyard (7ersazze-/ a)zire) and to produce a re- 
port about their inspection during the parliamentary holiday.”? 


68 Devereux, 77e First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 72. 

69 Article 5 of the Ottoman constitution. 

70 Okandan, //əzzze Hukukumuzda, 121, Ali Birinci “LI. Meşrutiyet Meclis-i Mebusanında 
Hükümete Yöneltilen Tenkitler,” Szzaz, Bz/zəz ze Költürde Orkun 8 (1983), 22-25, here 24, 
Öklem, 7877 ezlis-i Mebusanında, 55-136. For an example of harsh criticism made by As- 
tarcılar Kaihyüsı Ahmed, deputy of Dersaadet, see Us, //eeizs-? Mebusan, 2:74. For the obiec- 
tion of Yanko Efendi, a member of the council of state, to criticisms of deputies, see Us, 
M.eelis-i Mebusan, 2:121-126. 

Yıldızhan Yayla, /izayasalarımızda Yönetim İlkeleri, Tevsi-i Mezuniyet ve Tefrik-i Vezaif (Istan- 
bul: İstanbul Üniversitesi Yayınları, 1982), 23-25. 

Ed. Engelhardt, Az 7zzqzie et la Tanzimat ou bistotre des röformes dans Vempire ottoman deputs 
1826 yusqu”2 nos fours, 2 vols. (Paris: Cotillon, 1882-1884), 2:170. 

73 BOA, YEE 71/22 quoted in Oğuz, “IL. Meşrutiyet Meclis-i Umumisinin Açılışı,” 127 
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Hovvever, it is not only this kind of extra-constitutional vvork imposed on the 
deputtes but also the details of the rights and duttes of the parliament tovvards the 
Sultan as prescribed in the Ottoman constitution vvhich testify to the vveak posi- 
tion of the chamber vis-a-vis the Sultan. The members and the president of the 
chamber of senators vvere selected and appointed by the Sultan, but the president 
of the chamber of commons vvas elected.”7? The members of the chamber of 
commons had to pledge their allegiance to the Sultan as vvell as to the country 
and the constitution.7? Nevertheless, the members of parliament vvere free in their 
voting and in expressing their vievvs and opinions.7€ 

Article 77 of the Ottoman constitution of 1876 provided that the chamber of 
commons should have a president and tvro vice presidents, and that the Sultan 
had to appoint the president and tvvo vice presidents from among three candi- 
dates for each of the three posts elected by the chamber of commons by mafority 
vote. The names of the candidates vvere then to be forvvarded through the grand 
vizter to the Sultan. Hovvever, as a head of the chamber of commons vvas needed 
at the first opening of the parliament, its president vvas selected and appointed by 
the Sultan. Abdülhamid TI chose and appointed Ahmed Vefik Paşa on March 20, 
as the president of the chamber of commons in this vvay. Ahmed Vefik Paşa vvas 
not even a deputy at the time, for the Istanbul elections had not yet taken place. 
Therefore Abdülhamid 11 made Ahmed Vefik Paşa a deputy, and the Istanbul 
electors ratified the Sultan”s action vvith little choice on March 1. İt is also vvorth 
mentioning here that the last post of Ahmed Vefik Paşa before he vvas appointed 
president of the parliament had been member of the council of state. He is 
knovrn to have acted disrespectfully tovvards the deputies on a number of occa- 
sions, silencing speakers in a rude manner, and vvas famously reported to have 
addressed a ?zo/lz in the chamber vvith the vvords “Sus eşekl (Shut up, you don- 
keyl).”7 It is also remarkable in this context that he vvas a vvell-knovrn opponent 
of constitutional government.7$ ZEzgpos apzıd oges custodes relinqnere. Yhe deputles 
vvere quite avvare of his arbitrary and autocratic nature. For this reason, at the par- 
İlament”s first public sitting, some deputies denounced the Sultan”s action. A cou- 
rageous deputy, Yusuf Ziya (/erusalem), rose in the chamber and exclaimed “The 
member for Istanbul, His Excellency, Ahmed Vefik Efendi, tells us that he is our 
president. VVho made him so?”7? 


74 Articles 60-62 of the Ottoman constitution. 

75 Article 46 of the Ottoman constitution. 

76 Article 47 of the Ottoman constitution. 

77 Sir Edvvin Pears, Foröy Yzars in Constantinople (London 1916), 68 quoted in Devereux, 77?e 
First Ottoman Constituttonal Pertod, 158. 

78 Recai Galip Okandan, //əzəze Flukukumuzun 2na Hatları (Istanbul: İÜHF Yayınları, 1977), 
179-184, İbnülemin Mahmud Kemal İnal, Osəzazilz Devrinde Son Sadrıazamlar, 4 vols. (1s- 
tanbul: Dergah Yay., 1982), 2:666. 

79 Devereux, 7?e First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 156. 
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At the beginning of the second session, the parliament elected its candidates, 
on December 22, and three candidates for the presidency, three candidates for the 
first vice-presidency, and three candidates for the second vice-presidency vvere 
presented to the Sultan. Abdülhamid 11 on December 30, shovved a certain meas- 
ure of disrespect for the constitutional procedure and appointed Sheikh Bahğed- 
din as the first vice-president even though his name vvas vvith tvvo other names on 
the list of the candidates for the presidency. An even more serious breach of the 
constitutional rules occurred vvith the Sultan”s selection of Hüdöverdizade Ohan- 
nes Efendi as the second vice-president of the parliament despite the fact that 
Ohannes Efendi had not been nominated on any of the three İists presented to 
the Sultan by the parliament.50 The designation by the Sultan of Hüdaverdizade 
as second vice-president aroused protests. And Yenişehirlizade Hacı Ahmed (Ay- 
dın) said at the December 31 sitting that “I.../ there must be some error here. VVe 
did not elect him.”81 The Sultan”s action vvas clearly a violation of the constitu- 
tion and intemal regulation (Fleyez/ /Mebusan Nizamname-i Dabilisi), But in the 
end the protests changed nothing: Szpzeyza ex regis voluntas est. 

The Sultan used to supervise the chamber of commons through the chamber 
of senators, vrhose members he chose and appointed as mentioned before. In the 
legislative field, the constitution gave the chamber of senators superiority in com- 
parison to the chamber of commons. In other vvords, the chamber of senators had 
supervisory povver over the chamber of commons” bills. The chamber of senators 
had the right to veto the commons” bills, or to return them. The former used to 
examine the bills given by the latter according to the follovving points: religious 
matters, sublime rights of the Sultan, liberty, rules of the constitution, indivisibil- 
ity of country and state, internal and external security of the state, and general 
customs. VVhen it found any obiection, it had the right to refuse ormodify the 
bill, or retum it to the chamber of commons. On the other hand, vvhen it ac- 
cepted a bill proposed by the latter, the bill could be submitted to the grand vi- 
zierate only by the former.5? Hovvever, it is not clear hovv the chamber of senators 
applied this right in practice.59 The chamber of commons in turn had no right to 
criticize the chamber of senators, by lavv, and the head of the chamber of com- 
mons vrould not permit those vvho vvanted to criticize the senators.53 

Moreover, there vvere rumors that Abdülhamid TI had had “agents” in the par- 
İlament since its inception, and the deputtes reacted harshly the rumor. İt is re- 
markable, hovvever, that during the discussions over the potential agent, Kadri 
Efendi, the deputy of Aleppo, vvrote a report (/z?7za/)) to inform Abdülhamid T1 


80 Us, A/ezlis-i Mebusan, 2:22, 26, 30. 

81 Us, AMezlis-i Mebusan, 2:30. 

82 Article 64 of the Ottoman constitution. 

83 Oğuz, “TL. Meşrutiyet Meclis-i Umumisinin Açılışı,” 120. 
84 Us, AMezlis-i Mebusan, 1:79. 
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about the contributions of deputtes criticizing him.55 In fact, there vvere many 
other formal vvays that the Sultan could find out about the discussions taking 
place in the parliament: for example, the members of the council of ministers or 
of the council of state could attend the parliamentary meetings. VVe knovv that 
three types of sittings vvere held for the parliamentary meetings: public, closed, 
and secret. In addition, summartes of the proceedings of the commons vvere pub- 
İished in the official foumal 7z2zz/z-7 VZkay? yust as for public sittings.36 Neverthe- 
less, Abdülhamid İT obviouslİy vvanted to knovv about the gossip vvhispered even 
in the small galleries and lounges as vvell, 


T?e Regulations Concerning tbe Opening and Closure of the Parlament 


The parliament vvould be opened each year by the summons of the Sultan at the 
beginning of November and vvould cease to function at the beginning of March, 
again by imperial vvill (rz4£-z seniyye).87 Hovvever, the Sultan could convene or 
close the parliament earlier than the normal period.38 

Deputtes and senators all pledged allegiance to the person of Sultan, the coun- 
try, and the rules of the constitution in the presence of the grand vizter on the 
first day of parliament.5? 

In case of a disagreement that could not be resolved betvveen the council of 
ministers and the parliament (for example, if the parliament refused the same bill 
of the council of ministers tvrice), it vvas the Sultan vvho could either replace the 


85 BOA, YEE, 71/11 and 84/112 quoted in Oğuz, “1. Meşrutiyet Meclis-i Umumisinin Açı- 
lışı,” 207, 211. 
Hey”et-i Mel"usan Nizamname-t Dahilisi, article 87 provided that the minutes vvere to be 
published in 7z£zz-/ Vekayi. Ahmed Midhat, Üss-/ İzk/l4b, 2:224. Hovvever, the minutes 
published there vvere not the verbatim accounts taken dovvn by the clerical staff but rather 
summartes prepared by Ahmed Midhat, the director of 72£zrzz-? Vzkayz, ef. Ahmed Mid- 
hat, Üss-/ İakilab, 2:226-228. Yherefore the deputies and even the ministers complained 
frequently that debates vvere being reported incorrectly in the press. Us, //ieel2s-/ /.Melbusan, 
2:250, 256. Thereupon on /anuary 9, 1878 the chamber of commons voted to have sum- 
martes published in a ?ournal other than 72£er?z-z Vekayi, and Basiret vvas selected for this 
purpose: Us, //eelis-i Mebusan, 2:106, 250. Concerning the chamber of senators, according 
to Hey”et-i Mel"usan Nizamname-i Dahilssi, article 71, all of its sittings vvere to be closed to 
visitors except ministers or their representatives and such deputtes as might have been spe- 
cificalİy invited to attend. As a result, nevvspapers of the day, including 72£zzrz-z Vekayz, 
never published any information about this chamber”s proceedings. Therefore, as Deve- 
reux pointed out rightly, hovv often the chamber of senators met, vyhat decisions it made, 
the positions taken by individual senators on various question, etc. must remain forever 
shrouded in mystery. Devereux, 77e Fzrsz Ottoman Constitutional Period, 234. 
87 Article 43 of the Ottoman constitution. 
88 Article 44 of the Ottoman constitution. 
82 Article 46 of the Ottoman constitution, Basiref, no. 2044 (6 Ra 1294/ March 21, 1877), Us, 
Mecdlis-i Mebusan, 1:22. 
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minister or dissolve the chamber of commons and order the parliament to go on 
recess until the next general election.”0 VVe knovr that Abdülhamid 11 applied this 
rule. He replaced İbrahim Edhem Paşa as grand vizier vvith Ahmed Hamdi Paşa 
on )lanuary 11, 1878 because a disagreement occurred betvreen the grand vizier 
and the chamber of commons. Abdülhamid II also requested Ahmed Hamdi Paşa 
to get along vvell vvith the chamber of commons.”1 The grand vizter vvas not a 
head of government in the parliamentary sense of the term, and his only rights 
vvere to preside over cabinet meetings (article 28) and to resolve matters not fal- 
İing entirely vvithin the competence of a single ministry (article 29). He remained 
a primus fnter pares, and the other ministers vvould keep their posts as long as they 
retained the confidence of the Sultan even vrhen in disagreement vvith the Grand 
Vizer. Hovvever, vve knovv that the replacement of a grand vizter meant, in Otto- 
man political practice, in most case the alternation of the council of ministers. 
Therefore the replacement of İbrahim Paşa caused the dovnfall of his cabinet. In 
the second period of the parliament, Abdülhamid TI changed the cabinet once 
again after being informed that there vvould be a ma?or disagreement betvveen the 
parliament and the council of ministers after the defeat of the Ottoman army in 
Shipka and the opening of the route to Istanbul to the Russians as a result of the 
Armistice of Adrianople of lanuary 31, 1878.” In this situation the opposition 
deputies met in the parliament building on February 3 to discuss the current 
situation of the vvar. They agreed to raise opposition in the parliament on the fol- 
lovving day. But vvhen the chamber of commons convened the follovving day, it 
discovered that Ahmed Hamdi Paşa had been dismissed as grand vizter and Ah- 
med Vefik Paşa had taken his place. Abdülhamid changed the post of the grand 
vizterate (sa47-: azamlık) into the post of prime minister (2aşzekzllik) to make sure 
that there vvould be a better dialogue betvveen the council of ministers and the 


90 Articles 7, 35, 73 of the Ottoman constitution. Devereux points to a sin of omission: if the 


Sultan vvished neither to dismiss the minister nor to dissolve the chamber of commons, he 
had merely to order the minister to vvithdravv the lavr bill in question, vrhich he could then 
promulgate directİy by virtue of his inherent decree povver. Here again the povver of par- 
İiament vvas tempered as is clearly seen. Devereux, 77e Fzrsz Ottoman Constitutional Period, 
68. But Abdülhamid 11 never exercised this possibility. 

?1 BOA, YEE, 75/19 quoted in Oğuz, “TI. Meşrutiyet Meclis-i Umumisinin Açılışı,” 147, 
Mahmud Celaleddin, //zzazz Hakikat, 3:22-23. Devereux, hovvever, on the authority of 
Mahmud Celaleddin”s book, //7raz-/ Hakikat, claims the true reason had been that İbrahim 
Edhem Paşa had failed to take vhat the Sultan considered a sufficientİy determined stand 
against the deputles. Devereux, 77e Frsz Oztoman Constitutional Pertod, 235. 

92 Although Abdülhamid TI changed the cabinet tvvice and didn”t dissolve the parliament 
during these periods, Prof. Aldıkaçtı points out that the authority of Sultans to change 
cabinets or dissolve the parliament vvas vested by the constitution in article 35 not in order 
to make him an arbitrator betvveen these tvvo state apparatuses, but to force the parliament 
to obey the Sultan/s vvishes, cf. Orhan Aldıkaçtı, /izayasa Flukukumuzun Gelişmesi ve 1961 
Anayasası (Istanbul: İÜHF Yayınları, 1982), 58. 
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parliament.” Hovvever, this intervention of the Sultan vvas criticized by the oppo- 
sition in the parliament since the modification of the title (from grand vizter to 
prime minister) vvas not in accordance vvith articles 27-29, 115, 116 of the Otto- 
man constitution. On February 9, the special committee of the parliament re- 
ported back that the change had indeed violated the constitution”? because the 
constitution called specifically for a grand vizter and constitutional government 
required strict compliance vvith the constitution. The opposing deputtes also re- 
quested on February 5, that the Supreme Court be constituted to try Mahmud 
Nedim Paşa, former grand vizter, and numerous military leaders for criminal be- 
havior and incompetence. After heated debate the motion vvas accepted despite 
strong opposition and vvarnings by the moderate and pro-government deputtes.”” 

In brtef, the Sultan had all rights in case of necessity (/zzz”77/2rzz4) to convene 
the parliament, to send it on holiday, or even to close it dovrn for good according 
to the Ottoman constitution.”€ 


Tozzards tbe Anxtons End 


Ne cesaretle olur münkeşif ebn4”-yı vatan 
Dehşet-Alüd-i cebdnet eb-i meşrütiyyet 

Yoksa dünyada nasib olmıyacak mı bilmem 
Bize, nev"-i beşerin bakkı olan bürriyet.”” 


By then, a strong opposition not only against the council of ministers but also 
tovvards Sultan Abdülhamid 11 had developed. Opposition in the parliament ar- 
gued that “Z2e c?amler of commons shboulil ettber function according to tbe constitution or 
)e abolisbed?”5 Yhe end vvas in sight. 

Abdülhamid TI, on February 13, 1878, invited the president of parliament and 
tvvo deputies together vvith forty other distinguished persons to serve as members 
on his nevv advisory board (vreclzs-/ meşveret) formed after the Russian approach to- 
vvards Istanbul. One of the deputies, Astarcılar Kethüdası Ahmed Efendi, a deputy 
of Istanbul, replied in the meeting critically vvith unprecedented frankness: 


93 BOA, Y.EE, 75/20, 1 S 1295/5 Şubat 1878, VVilliam //.R.N. Spry, Z?£ oz 22c Bosplorus, Do- 
2ngs in the City of tbe Sultan. Turkey, Past and Present. İndluding Cbronicles of tbe Calipls, from 
Mahomet to Abdul Hamid II (London: Nichols, 1895), 267. 

94 Mahmud Celaleddin, //zazz Hakikat, 3:61, Osman Nuri, /£24Z/bamid-i Sani ve Devr-i Sal- 
tanatı: Hayat-i Husustyye ve Siyasiyyesi, 3 vols. (Istanbul: Matbaa-i Osmaniyye, 1327), 1:340, 
Abdurrahman Şeref, 7zr/2 /zsabeleleri (İstanbul: Matbaa-i Amire, 1339), 261, 265, Us, 
Mleclis-i Mebusan, 2:310-312, 371, 372, Sina Akşin, “Birinci Meşrutiyet Meclis-i Mebusan- 
inin Ele Aldığı Başlıca Sorunlar,” /zkara Üzrzersitesi Siyasal Bililer Faküllesi Dergisi, 25.2 
(1970), 101-122, here 115. 

95 Us, AMezlis-i Mebusan, 2:296-302. 

96 Articles 7 and 27 of the Ottoman constitution, Okandan, “7 Zilhicce 1293 Kanunu 
Esasisi,” 10. 

97 Ziya Paşa in İnal, Soz Szar:azamlar, 1:345. 

98 Us, AMezlis-i Mebusan, 2:346, 347. 
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Our help should have been sincerely requested vvhen it vvas possible to avert disaster. 
You are asking for our opinion far too latel...1 Thus, vve do not accept any responsibil- 
ity. No decision of the parliament has been carried out 1...1.”” 


This kind of criticism vvas not nevv, but voiced by a deputy directly to Abdül- 
hamid TI vas the İast stravv. Viz/zerant omnes, ultima necat. In fact, during the vvar 
vvith Russia, the deputtes had not hesitated to blame Abdülhamid TI and the min- 
isters for vvhat they regarded as a scandalous conduct of the vvar.100 Abdülhamid 
II vvanted this deputy to be punished and declared he had made a mistake in imi- 
tating the soft-minded reform policy of his father Sultan Abdülmecid, and hence 
felt forced to follovv in the footsteps of his grandfather Sultan Mahmud 11101 A/za 
zacta est. 

Abdurrahman Şeref, the last official chronicler in the Ottoman Empire, gave 
another reason, besides internal and external (for the latter particularİy the Rus- 
sian factor) reasons10? (the latter particularİy being the Russian factor) for the clo- 
sure of the first Ottoman parlament, stating that in the second session of the par- 
İlament criticisms and attitudes of deputtes tovvards the government and bureau- 
crats vvent too far, and he vvrote “İ.../ the end became inevitable and disaster is 
mutual 1...1.”19? Tension betvveen the deputtes and the ministers vvas actually tre- 
mendous in the second period.105 Sir Edvvin Pears, the correspondent of 772e Daz?) 
Neazs in Istanbul commented aptly that “I...) the hostility betvveen the Chamber 
and the pashas became serious, and various correspondents predicted that vvrithin 
a short time the Chamber vvould upset the rule of the pashas, or the pashas vvould 
get rid of the Chamber İ...l.”105 Indeed the Ottoman cabinet vvrote to the Sultan 
proposing to close dovrn the parliament temporarily. 166 


99 Said Paşa, Sad Paşa”nın Hatıratı (Istanbul: Sabah Matbaası, 1328), 207, Mahmud Celaled- 
din, //zrat-i Hakıkat, 3:81. More, slightly differing versions of this incident are docu- 
mented in Us, //eelis-i Mebusan, 2:401-404. 

100 BOA, YEE, 23/1797/11/71, 2 M 1295/5 lanuary 1878, BOA, DUİT, 5-1/5-4, leff 1, 11 S 
1295/ February 14, 1878. 

101 Mahmud Celaleddin, //zez/ Hakikat, 3:82, Us, Meclis-i Mebusan, 2:401. 

102 For other reasons, see Bülent Tanör, Osyzazi: İmparatorluğunda Anayasal Gelişmeler (Istan- 
bul: Der Yayınları, 1991), 90-91, Yılmaz Kızıltan, “IL Meşrutiyetin İlanı ve İlk Osmanlı 
Meclis-i Mebusanı,” unpubl. PhD. Thesis (Gazi Üniversitesi, 1994), Ankara, 157-158, Fran- 
çois Georgeon, /1247//2amid İİ, İl Sultan calife (Paris: Fayard, 2003), 89. 

105 Abdurrahman Şeref, 7zr/? AHusabebeleri, 265, 266. 

104 BOA, YEE, 23/1821/11/71, 10 S 1295/ February 13, 1878, Us, //eefis-i Mebusan, 2:105-117. 
For the diverse criticism of and opposition to the government during the first and second 
sessions see Devereux, 7?e First Ottoman Constituttonal Pertod, 149, 150. 

105 Quoted in Bemard Levvis, 72e Fəzergence of Modern Turkey (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1961), 165. For the similar observation of another British correspondent, see 77e 77?zes 
(anuary 8, 14 and 15, 1878) and Layard (Istanbul) to Derby, Pune 2, 7877 Zecoznis and Pa- 
pers, Turkey, no. 26 (1877). Further correspondence respecting the affairs of Turkey quoted 
in Devereux, 77?e First Ottoman Constitutional Pertod, 149, 150, 152. 

106 BOA, DUİT, 5-1/5-4, leff 1, 11 S 1295/ February 14, 1878, Us, //eeiis-i Mebusan, 2:407. 
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The next day on February 14, 1878, vvhen the chamber of commons vvas in the 
middle of the meeting, the Sultan”s decision to ask the parliament to prorogue for 
an undetermined perfod arrived.107 F/zəzzlzs laborant, ubi potentes dissident. 

In addition, Astarcılar Kethudası Ahmed vvas arrested and fafled but released a 
fevv hours later. Soon after, ten opposing deputtes vvere exiled from Istanbul on 
February 20, according to article 113 of the constitution vvhich authorized the 
Sultan to exile anyone deemed dangerous to the security of the state.108 Ze grazza 
coup vtent dftre port€ contre ex. Although parliament ceased to exist, the chamber 
of senators legally continued to exist, and its members continued to hold the 
dignity of senator, they also continued to be paid. 

In the end, the parlament vras suspended10” vvyithout notable opposition. Only 
the ten deputies protested the order as completely illegal and unconstitutional, 
and one of them, Yusuf Ziya (/erusalem), vvrote tvvo İetters to the prime minister 
in order to get him to enforce the provision of the constitution.110 Perhaps it vvas 
not easy to raise opposition in that period. İn any case, the constitution granted 
this right to the Sultan. VVe should also remember that if there vvas opposition by 
some deputies and some fournalists, it vvas not about the closure of the parlia- 
ment but about the exiling of deputies from Istanbul.111 


107 BOA, DUİT, 5-1/5-4, leff 1, 11 S 1295/ February 14, 1878, Us, /eciis-i Mebusan, 2: 406- 
407. Yavuz Ercan, “Tartışma,” (Türkiye”de Demokrasi Hareketleri Konferansı, 6-8 Kasım 
1985, Ankara), F/acettepe Üniversitesi Edebiyat Fakültesi Dergisi 4.1 (1986), 106-109 calls for 
prudence in the speculation of possible reasons for the closure of the parliament. 

108 Uş, A.eelis-i Mebusan, 2:410, 412, Bekir Sıdkı Baykal, “93 Meşrutiyeti,” Be//ezen, 6.21-22 
(1942), 45-83, here 81, Georgeon, /41242/2avziz II, 89. 

109 Tn furidical terms the imperial /rzde ordered the parliament not to be dissolved (according 
to articles 7 or 35) but to be suspended (according to article 7), BOA, DUİT, 5-1/5-4, leff 
1, 11 S 1295/February 14, 1878. 

10 Uş, Medis-i Mebusan, 2:410-411. 

H1 Uş, /veelis-i Mebusan, 2:410-412. 
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Islam, Modernity and the 1876 Constitution 


Nurullah Araiç 


İatroduction 


In this chapter 1 analyze the 1876 Constitution and various other texts that played 
significant roles in the modernization of Turkey vvith a particular focus on the 
discursive role played by Islam. 1 vvill contextualize the proclamation in 1876 of 
the first constitution (Azzzzz-z Esası) and the institution of the first General As- 
sembiy (//eelzs-? Mebusan) by first focusing on tvvo important reforms, the Reform 
Decree (the 7zəzzat Fermanı of 1839) and the Reform Edict (the Zs/42az Fermanı 
of 1856) in terms of the vvay they reflect and construe the relationship betvveen re- 
İlgion and state. 1 vvill then proceed to the debates over the next significant re- 
form, the 1876 Constitution, vvhich are illustrative of the above theme. Finally, 1 
vvill analyze the Constitutions of 1876, 1921 and 1924 in a comparative fashion, 
focusing on similaritles and differences betvveen the 1876 Constitution and the 
others, and paying attention to the evolution of the discourse on the role of Islam 
in the public sphere. The analysis of these texts can give important clues about 
the nature of the modernization and secularization process in Turkey. 

My method in this chapter is discourse analysis based particularly on Foucault”s 
approach. He basicalİy means by the term discourse “a regulated practice that ac- 
counts for a number of statements.”İ His “theory” of discourse is closely related to 
the notions of “truth,” “povver” and “knovvledge,” for it is because of these ele- 
ments that discourse produces its effects. His vvork focuses partly on the vvays in 
vvhich social subyects struggle to exclude certain forms of knovvledge from being 
considered as “true.” He is also critical of a negative understanding of povver and of 
vrhat he calİs the “repressive hypothesis” — that povver is alvvays about prevention, 
constraint and repression. This “productive” model of povver implies that it is dis- 
persed throughout social relations and ?roz/zces certain forms of behavior and 
thought as vvell as restricts others. For him, a proper textual analysis should be 
concerned vvith the “discursive formations,” by vvhich he means a set of rules con- 
cerning the formation of “obyects,” “subyect positions,” “enunciative modalities,” 
“concepts” and “strategies.” Foucault”s approach in his “archaeological” studies in- 
cludes tvvo maş?or theoretical insights: the idea of discourse as constitutive and con- 
structive of social relations and identitfes, and of the interdependency of discursive 
practices. The first point above involves the notion that discourses actively pro- 
duce and shape social reality, more specifically the obyects of knovvledge, social 
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1 Michel Foucault, 7?e /re?aeology of Knoveledge, Itransl, S. Smith) (London: Tavistock, 1972), 
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subyects, and the self as vvell as social relationships and various conceptual frame- 
vvorks, vyhereas the latter emphasizes that they, as “texts,” are in constant relation 
vvith each other, referring to the concept of intertextuality. Despite these strengths 
of his model, hovvever, it lacks a dialectical understanding of the relationship be- 
tvveen discourse and social reality, paying less attention to the interaction betvveen 
the pre-constituted dimensions of reality (social subyects, obyects, etc.) and the dis- 
course that helps constitute them, and overemphasizing the constitutive povver of 
the latter. 

Foucault calİs discursive organization of obyects, concepts and “enunclative 
modalities” a “strategy,” vvhich involves different “theories” and -— İless coherent 
and stable — “themes.”" Finding this concept too general, 1 distinguish three levels 
vvithin it. A “meta-discursive strategy” is the most general one, vvhich consists of 
the different discursive strategies that in turn contain different “discursive tech- 
niques” at the most specific level, Thus, for example, the strategy of invoking the 
sacred texts of Islam for İlegitimation involves such techniques as abstracting 
verses and 2adills from their contexts, and emphasizing some concepts in them 
vvhile ignoring others, etc. This strategy in turn is part of the İarger discursive 
strategy of deriving yustification from Islam, vvhich vvas the main pattern in the 
secularization process in the Middle East. 

This article argues that the relationship betvveen Islam and secularism is one of 
accommodatton as vvell as conflict, and that the nature of the process of seculari- 
zation in Turkey involves an extensive use of the discourse of “serving religion” or 
“protecting Islam.” The traces of this discourse that included many Islamic ele- 
ments can be found in the very first attempts at modernization in the Ottoman 
Empire. An analysis of these early attempts as vvell as the later corner-stones of 
modernization in the 190: century, including the 7zzzzzzaz Fermanı, the İslabat 
Fermanı and the 1876 Constitution, shovvs that the ?refz-AZscursfve stralegy of yusti- 
fication vvith reference to the Islamic S2az?z vvas extensively applied in these re- 
forms. The tvvo 47sczrsfve strategies frequentİy employed in them included “invok- 
ing sacred Islamic texts” and “maintaining the superiority of the S2arzz.” The 
main 4/sczrs?ve teehnique employed in these texts vvas that of “renevving the existing 
institutions in accordance vvith the rules of S2azzz,” vvhich yustified extensive re- 
forms in the state system. VVhen Selim III (1789-1807) first started the moderniza- 
tion of the army by inviting European experts and founding a nevv, VVestern-style 
army, he yustifled his attempts vvith reference to a famous 244777? İsaying of the 
prophet Muhammadl that states that “you can use your enemy”s vveapon.” He 
maintained that there is nothing against S2azzz in “defeating the infidels by using 
their ovvn vveapons.”3 Similarly, vvyhen Mahmud TT accelerated the reforms that 


2 Tbid., 64ff, 

3 Quoted in Halil İnalcık, “The Nature of the Traditional Society: Turkey” in: Po//zca/ /Mod- 
ernization in yapan and Turkey, ed, E. VVard and D. Rustov (Princeton, Nİ: Princeton Üniv. 
Press, 1968), 49. 
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had been started by his uncle, Selim İTİ, he resorted to the same discourse. For in- 
stance, in his 1838 speech at the opening ceremony of the Royal Medical School 
(Dar-ul Ulum-u Hikemiyye ve Mekteb-t Tıbbiyye-i Şahane), vrhich vvas gölng to be a 
source of change tovvards VVesternization, the Sultan referred to the “sacred- 
religious duty” of protecting human health, vvhich is one of the duties of the state 
and the legal system according to the Islamic S2azzz, saying that he had “given 
precedence to this school because it İvvouldl be dedicated to a sacred duty - the 
preservation of human health.”” The Sultan then vvent on to comment on the 
fact that the language of instruction vvould be French, and insisted that it vvas 
necessary to take the medical knovvledge from Europe instead of the Muslim 
vvorld due to its obsolete character in the latter. The ultimate yustification for the 
VVesternization of education vvas to serve the cause of Muslims according to Sul- 
tan Mahmud, vrho paved the vray for the 72/zz?zaZ reforms. 


T?e Reform Decree (1839) and tbe Reform Edict (1856) 


The 72zəzz?yzat era vvas the second phase of the Ottoman-Turkish modernization af- 
ter the “Nevv Order” of Selim TIIT and Mahmud Tİ Tt began, as mentioned above, 
vvith the Royal Decree of Gülhane (7zzzzzat Fermanı, sometimes called the “Gül- 
hane Charter”) on November 34, 1839, inaugurated by Sultan Abdülmecid 1, It 
included several modernizing reforms especially in the legal system. A product es- 
sentially of the pressures of the European states and the modernist, “enlightened” 
intellectuals, the decree, vvhich proclaimed the principles of the 7zzzzz?zaz, granted 
and guaranteed certain rights called “the fundamentals” (//ezaxizZ: Esasiye) such as 
the guarantee of life, property and honor for all subyects of the Sultan - non- 
Muslims as vvell as Muslims. Although the decree vvas aimed at delimiting the 
realm of the Islamic S2aziz and separating the govemment”s temporal authority 
from the Caliph”s religious sovereignty, it vvas filled vvith Islamic terminology and 
references to the Quran and the prophetic 5zzzzza. The very first sentence stated 
the need for a change in the state institutions, vrhich had been a vvidespread as- 
sumption — and a discursive strategy — in all modernizing reforms since the late 
181 century, and yustified the reforms vvith reference to the “blessed Sazz” 
vvhich had not been obeyed properly, unlike the earlier times vvhen “the orders of 
the Holy Quran and the rules of the S2arzz vvere observed perfectly.” The decree 
then declared the Sultan”s order for issuing a number of “nevv lavvs” (Razanin-i 
cedide) that vvould regulate the legal and financial system “relying on the help of 
the Almighty God and the spirit of the blessed prophet.”” 


4 Rıza Tahsin, ///r7zz-: Mekteb-i Tıbbiye, (Istanbul, 1906), 1, 18, quoted in Niyazi Berkes, 7?e 
Development of Secularism m Tarkey, (Nevv York: Routledge, 1998), 113. 

The original Turkish text of the 7zrzz?zaz Feryzanı vvas published in 72£ez?z-7 Vekayi, no. 187 
(15 Ramadan 1255/1839), see also 7ezzzzat 1. Yüzüncü Yuldönümü Mühnasebetilc (İstanbul: 
Maarif Matbaası, 1940), 48-50, Mehmed Ö. Alkan (ed.), //oderx Türkiye”de Siyasi Düşünce 1: 
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Also, a Consultative Council prepared a protocol vrhich stated the conditions 
upon vrhich the 72zzzzzaz Decree vvas built as follovvs: 


a) the old disordered system has to be replaced by one based upon nevv lavvs, 

b) these lavvs vvill be in accordance vrith the S2az/z, 

c) they vvill be based on the inviolability of life, property, and honor as legal fundamentals, 
d) they vvill be applicable to all Muslims and to the peoples of the vz?//zis.$ 


A basic presupposition in the protocol as vvell as in the decree vvas the idea that 
“the old disordered system has to be replaced by one based upon nevv lavvs,” the 
necessity of a change, vvhich vvas explicitİy mentioned in article (a). VVhat vvas 
implicit, hovvever, vvas the direction of this change: the change in the legislative 
system vvould be tovvards the secular VVest. The “nevv lavvs” mentioned in the text 
and article (a) of the protocol vvere the ones that vvould limit the authority and 
domain of the Islamic $S2azzz, as vvell as that of the Sultan, vrhich vvould be 
proven by later developments - e.g. the institution of the first-ever constitution 
and parliament in 1876. That is vvhy the authors of the protocol needed to refer in 
the next article to the S2azzz as the source of legitimation, unlike in older times 
vvhen the necessity of a lavv being driven from Sğazzz had been taken for granted 
and vvas not mentioned in the legislative process, as it vvas associated vvith the 
realm of “doxa” — a set of uncontested beliefs and ideas of vyhich subyects are of- 
ten unavvare.5 This protocol paved the vvay for the positioning of the S2az?z as an 
obyect of the discourse of secularization — as a source of legitimacy in lavv making. 
Hovvever, its obyectification vvould take a different form in İater years, and its dis- 
cursive status as the only source of legitimacy vvould shift to that of being in need 
of protection by the political-legal system as vvell, 

Thus, the significance of these texts İles in the fact that they involved many İs- 
lamic elements on the discursive level and yet signified an important departure 
from the sovereignty of Islamic lavv in the current legal system. İt is explicitly men- 
tioned both in the decree and in article (b) above that all nevv lavvs should be “in 


Tanzimat ve Müeşrutiyet”in Birikimi, Istanbul: İletişim, 2001), 449-451. English translations 
can be found in various sources, including Edvvard Hertslet, 72e //Map of Ezrope by Treaty, 3 
vols. (London: Buttervvorths, 1875), 2:1002-5, and Frank Edgar Bailey, 57/z?s2 Policy and the 
Tarkisb Reform Movement: A Study im Ainglo-Türkisb Relations 1826 - 1853 (Cambridge: Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1942.), 277-79. 
Quoted in Berkes, Dezelopizent, 145. Yhe complete text of the protocol can be found in 
Reşat Kaynar, //zsrafa Reşit Paşa ve Tənzimat (Ankara: TTK, 1954), 172-73. 
A parallel discursive technique that assumes the backvvardness of Islamic soclety, for vvhich 
“tradition” is blamed, vvas a common pattern among statesmen and intellectuals in the 
Second Constitutional Period as vvell, Hovvever, actors also alvvays insisted that the “true 
Islam” that could be found in “sources” (sacred texts and early Islamic history) vvas not to 
blame, on the contrary, the solution vvas deemed to be found in “returning to the 
sources” see İsmail Kara, İs/zəzcıların Sbyasi Görüşleri, vol. 1: Hilafet ve Meşrutiyet, 2"€ ed. (Is- 
tanbul: Dergah, 2001), 20-21. 
8 Pierre Bourdieu, Diszyzction: A Social Critiqne of the fudgment of Taste (London: Routledge öz 
Kegan Paul, 1984). 
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accordance vvith the S2arzz,” acknovvledging the superiority of Islamic İlavv over the 
Sultan”s (or the govemment:s) vyill, Moreover, the basis of these proposed nevv İlavvs 
as stated in article (c) again vvas Islamic İlavv. The principles of the “invtolability of 
life, property, and honor,” together vvith those of “reason” and “generation”, consti- 
tute vrhat is knovvn as the “five goals of Sharia.” According to Islamic /z7/2, all rules 
and lavvs exist ultimately for the purpose of protecting these five elements of hu- 
man İife.” VVe see therefore a clear reference to an Islamic framevvork for the yustifi- 
cation of the reforms that vvere proposed by the royal decree. 

Hovvever, the discourse employed in the protocol had an important implica- 
tion: it proposed to limit the authority of the Caliph-Sultan. The decree, too, 
vvhich vvas itself signed by the Sultan, limited his sovereignty, making him an ex- 
ecutive bound to the İlavvs made by others - by the councils of deliberation (//e- 
calis-i Meşgeret). So, the sources of legislation vvould become these councils vyhose 
members vvould increasingİy consist of high-ranking staff officers vvho had a 
VVestern-style education. Moreover, it is very significant that although the decree 
acknovvledges the Sharia, and although it obviousİy concerns it, the proclamation 
of the decree vvas unusually not accompanted by a /fezza (religious permit) by the 
Şeyhulislam, the Caliph”s chief religious deputy, indicating a decline in the ŞeyZzZ 
islam”s povver. In traditional practices of passing a İavv or issulng a decree, a ferza 
had been considered a must in order to provide a practice vvith legitimacy. Thus, 
the lack of /fzzza — as a discursive practice itself — signifles the first formal breach 
betvveen “the temporal” and “the religious” in legislation. This is highly signifi- 
cant especially vvhen vve consider the fact that even as late as 1922, almost a cen- 
tury later, Mustafa Kemal and his friends 472 need a /efza by the chief //7/7/ vvhen 
they decided to abolish the Ottoman monarchy. 

A similar observation can be made for the Reform Edict (2/e2az Ferman), 
vvhich vvas proclaimed on February 288, 1856 — again as a result of the pressures 
by the European countries to further extend the privileges of Christians living in 
Turkey — and granted important privileges to the non-Muslim subyects of the 
Empire.” This meant the creation of a vvhole nevr institution, the modern cz//zez- 
ship, and a further step tovvards the formation of a modern state. The edict in- 
cluded the reaffirmation of older rights and privileges as vvell as additional rights 
such as the guarantee of equal treatment of non-Muslims in matters of education, 
military service, administration of yustice, taxation, and the appointments to gov- 
emmental posts, the right of foreigners to ovrn property: the reform of the fudi- 
cial tribunals and penal and commercial codes, and the representation of religious 


? “Abdalkarim Zaydan, ./ZV/zaiiz £) zşül alifiqb, 3rd ed. (Mu”assasat al-Risalah, Maktabat al- 
Basha”ir. 1411/1990). 

10 For the full text of the Edict in Turkish see Enver Ziya Karal, Osəzazlz Təribi (Ankara: TTK, 
1947), 5:266-72, Alkan, Söyasi Düşünce 1 451-454, for the English version, Balley, 57/72 7o- 
liy, 287-91. 
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communitles in the Supreme Council. The edict described the non-Muslim sub- 
yects of the Empire as “the evrazzef trusted by Almighty God,” and granted equality 
for all subyects “vvho are related to each other vvith the sincere bonds of citizen- 
ship.” There vvas, hovvever, much İess reference to the Islamic S2aziz in the edict 
compared to the 72/zzzzat Decree. İnstead the edict extensively employed another 
discourse: that of “catching up vvith contemporary civilization”. The edict granted 
privileges to non-Muslims vvith reference to the principle of freedom of con- 
science. As a yustification of the proposed regulations, it stated the necessity “to 
improve the conditions İof the citizensl in accordance vvith the glory of our Sub- 
İime State and the eminent place it holds among the civilized nations.” Therefore, 
the edict implied, as Berkes observes,l1 political, legal, moral, religious, educa- 
tional, and economic reforms in vvhich such notions as equality, freedom, mate- 
rial progress, and rationalism form the “background.”1? 

VVhat vve see in the tvvo reform proyects, then, is an attempt to separate reli- 
gious and temporal authority, and delimit both the sovereignty of the Sultan and 
the authority of the S2azzz, vvhich vvas made possible vvith the help of the dis- 
course of renevving the old institutions in accordance vvith the S2arzz. This argu- 
ment based on the inadequacy of the old institutions, including lavvs, and the 
need to replace them vvith nevv ones vvould be repeated time and again in the later 
reforms that vrould embody and reproduce the ideology of secularism. Supported 
by the tvvo reforms, the political and economic developments vvhich brought the 
Ottoman State closer to Europe in that era) paved the vvay for the first-ever con- 
stitution in Turkish history. 


Debates on tbe 1876 Constitution and tbe Parhament 


The young Sultan Abdülhamid TI came to povver by means of a deal he made 
vvith the Young Ottomans, promising them a transition to the constitutional sys- 
tem. This vvould also be a proper response to the European povvers, including 
Russia, that vvere pressuring Istanbul for further economic and political reforms, 
reforms that vvould open the Ottoman borders to European capitalists and further 
expand the rights of non-Muslim Ottomans. The proclamation of the first consti- 
tution (Kzzzz-/ Esası) and the institution of the first General Assembly (//eeizs-i 
AMebusan) in 1876, vrhich marked the beginning of the First //eşrz/Zyet era, vvere 
important corner stones on the vvay to the secularization of the Ottoman State. 
For they signifted a radical, even though partial, change in the foundation of the 


11 
12 


Berkes, Dezelopment, 153. 

See Şerif Mardin, “Turkish Islamic Exceptionalism Yesterday and Today: Continuity, Rup- 
ture and Reconstruction in Operational Codes,” 7zrözs2 Szzdies 6.2 (2005). 
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state”s sovereignty by assigning “the people” part of the basis for its legitimation 
and thereby limiting the domain of the monarchy. In his royal decree, the Sultan 
defined the purposes of the nevv general assembly as follovvs: 


To guarantee the complete enforcement of the lavvs needed, to make them zz accoralance 
gətb tbe Sbaria and the real and legitimate needs of the country and the people, to su- 
pervise the balance of revenues and expenditures of the state.“ 


Again vve see here the same meta-discursive strategy employed in virtually all 
modernizing reforms in the pre-1924 era of the Ottoman modernization. From 
the late 171 century on, all social, political and legal changes had been fustifted 
vvith reference to the S2azzz. The theme of the congruence of the nevv lavvs vvith 
the S2azza had already been maintained in the 7Zzzz?zat decree. Here, too, there is 
a clear reference as a complementary discursive technique to the “implementation 
of the rules of the S2az?z in a more efficient vvay” in the institution of the nevv Par- 
Hament, vvhich constituted another step in the formation of modern state. VVithin 
the intra-discursive realm, therefore, there is the relationship of vvhat Foucault 
(1972) calls “presence” betvveen the tvvo texts: the discourse embodted in the ear- 
İler text(s) is present in the latter, too. Although this element of discourse seems 
to be in a “relationship of opposition” to secularism it is actually “complemen- 
tary” to the process of modernization because it is part of a strategy that binds 1s- 
lam to the process of reform. 

Moreover, Abdülhamid TI, the sultan vvho signed the decree, vvas not sympa- 
thetic to the “VVesternizers” (Young Ottomans) and secular reforms, on the con- 
trary, as mentioned above, he pursued a Pan-lslamist policy during his sultanate. 
Hovvever, due to the delicate balance of povver relations vvith the European states 
and the Young Ottomans, he had to cooperate vvith them in instituting the As- 
sembly and proclaiming the Constitution in 1876, vvhich he later abolished vvhen 
he found the opportunity in 1878. The significance of this point İles in the fact 
that it vvas not only the reformers but also the anti-VVesternists (conservatives) 
themselves vvho resorted to the same discourse of serving Islam vvhen attempting 
to modernize the political system. 

A similar example illustrates this point even further. After the Sultan”s decree, 
the issue vvas brought to the Council of Ministers and then to a larger convention 
vvhere approximately tvvo hundred persons, including ministers and the dignitar- 
ies of the civil, military, and zie?za ranks, discussed the institution of a parliament. 
Despite the opposition by the mafority of the z/zyza, and the accusation that 
Midhat Pasha, the Sazzazazz (Grand Vizier) and a leading figure among the Young 
Ottomans, vvho vvas called the “Father of the Constitution,” behaved in an 
un-lslamic vvay by letting the “infidel” (non-Muslim) deputtes into the Parliament, 


11 Ahmed Midhat, ÜPs-/ FeZzlab, 2 vols. (İstanbul: Takvimhane-i Amire, 1294-1295), 2:281 
İmy italicsl. 
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he succeeded in vvinning over the z/z?za.1? He did this vvith the help of some 
members of the z/zrzz themselves, the Constitutionalist members vrho yustified 
the idea of a parlament vvith reference to the Qur”an. Among them, for example, 
Chief hustice (Azz?asker) Seyfeddin Efendi played an important role: 


Seyfeddin again explained at length, “by z£7 Hrationall and za Ttextuall evidences,” 
that /zeşzeret İconsultation, vvhich he interpreted as “Parliament”) vvas “perfectly in accor- 
dance vvith Islam.” To the delight of the constitutionalists vrho interpreted ?zeşzezef on 
their ovvn vvay, Seyfeddin supported Midhat Pasha vrith a number of 2447/2s and the 
Qur”anic inyunctions such as s?as?azər Bum fE”T amri and ova ta”muru baynakum bi-maufın 
(“and consult vvith them upon the fFconduct ofl affairs” Hİ, 591, and “and coönsült to- 
gether in kindness”İLXV, 61).16 


In fact, this is another example of a situation vvhere vve often see that modernists 
appİy the strategy of deriving yustification for a reform (here, for a constitutional 
government) from the Qur”an, by employing different discursive techniques in- 
cluding dissecting the sacred texts, abstracting verses, sentences, or even phrases 
from their context, and appİying these to the solution of an emerging problem in 
terms of the lexicographical meaning of the selected phrases. Moreover, in the 
above quote, Islam (or the Qur”an) still preserves its “obyect position” as being the 
primary source of legitimation for a constitutional change. Hovvever, the verses 
that vvere cited by the speaker vvere being transformed through a brand nevv and, 
given the centurtes-long tradition of 74/5/r (the interpretation of the Qur”an) in 1s- 
lam, unusual interpretation.İ7 This - vrhat 1 vrould like to call — “transformative 
technique” by vvhich meanings of verses as obyects of knovvledge vvere trans- 
formed vvould frequently be repeated, hence the nevv meanıngs attributed to 


15 See Cemil Oktay, “Hum Zamirinin Serencamı: Kanun-ı Esasi İlanına Muhalefet Üzerine 
Bir Deneme,” F/zəz Zamirinin Serencamı (İstanbul: Bağlam, 1991). 

16 Berkes, Dezelopment, 233 quoting from Mahmud Celaleddin, ///r/zz-: Hakikat, 3 vols. (1s- 
tanbul: Matbaa-i Osmaniye, 1326-1327), 1:189. The Qur”anic concepts of şızz and ?reşzeret 
vvere also interpreted as “democracy” and “parliament” by a member of the so-called 
Islamist VVelfare Party in the early 1990s, indicating the continuity of the same trend in 
contemporary Turkey. Şerif Mardin, Relgzoz and Social Cbange in Modern Tarkey: Tle Case of 
Bediuzzaman Said Nursi (Albany - Nevv York: SUNY Tress, 1989) analyzes hovv the Islamic 
“idiom” vvas used by Said Nursi, a leading İslamic figure in late Ottoman and early Repub- 
İlcan periods, for cultural and religious mobilization of the masses in Turkey. For accounts 
of the use of the Qur”anic idiom in political discourses in different secularized contexts — 
in contemporary Yemen, İran, and Egypt, see Brinkley Messick, 7?e Ca//Zgraplic State. Tex- 
mal Domination and History ma Muslim Society (Berkeley etc.: Univ. of California Press, 
1993), Anabelle Srebemy-Mohammadi and Ali Mohammadlı, $əza// Media, Big Revolution: 
Communication, Culture, and tbe Fanian Revolution (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 
1994) and Gregory Starrett, Pa/zizg İslam to VVork: Education, Politics, and Religionxs Tranşfor- 
mation in Egypt (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998), respectively. 

The interpretation of the Qur”anic verses in unusual vvays became a very common discur- 
sive technique, especially after 1908, in accordance vvith the pace of modernization in Tur- 
key: see Suat Mertoğlu, “Osmanlrda IL Meşrutiyet Sonrası Modern Tefsir Anlayışı (Sırat-ı 
Müstakim/Sebilürreşad Dergisi Örneği: 1908-1914),” unpubl. PhD Thesis, Istanbul: Mar- 
mara University, 2001. 
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them vvould be reproduced, in subsequent attempts at VVesternizing political insti- 
tutions and secularizing the political sphere. Furthermore, in the text the speaker 
put himself, and other Constitutionalists vvhom he represented, in a subyect posi- 
tion vvhere he had the authority to interpret the sacred text in an unusual vvay, 
and thus to bring about change in a state institution in accordance vvith his politi- 
cal agenda. Finally, the non-discursive element that made his discourse possible 
vvas the institutional position he occupied - his being the Minister of Pustice and 
a member of the z/zza class. His bureaucratic position and scholarly authority 
not only made it possible for him to perform this speech-act, but also to consoli- 
date the subyect position constituted in his speech by legitimizing his authority to 
be an interpreter of the Qur”an based on his povver/knovvledge. This, then, is an 
instance of a situation vvhere vve can detect the interaction betvveen discursive and 
non-discursive structures. 

On the other hand, the fact that a member of the z/zrza, albeit a supporter of 
the Constitutionalists, referred to the authority of the Qur”an and 2a477/s to prove 
the compatibility of a VVestern institution vvith Islam indicates again that impor- 
tant changes in the vvay of modernization vvere often realized in both discursive 
and political spheres by resorting to Islam itself. In other vvords, vve see in the 
quote above that the recurrent theme of the congruence of a reform vvith Islam 
appears again, hovvever vvith a different technique. Although he encountered great 
opposition, Seyfeddin successfully integrated the Islamic elements, vvhich vvere 
supposed to belong to a different, even an opposite, fteld of statements, into a dis- 
course that he deliberately employed to make his case in the debates over the insti- 
tution of the Parliament, lending a İife-saving support to Midhat and the Constitu- 
tionalists. This case is one of the early examples of the imbrication of povver vvith 
knovvledge vrhere the secularists, up until 1924, vvere often in desperate need of the 
support by the modernist z/z?za vrho vvere the only social group vrho could dravv 
upon Islam for the yustification of the secularizing reforms.15 One of the most im- 
portant of these reforms vvas the proclamation of the 1876 Constitution. 


Constitutions and tbe Formatton of tbe Modern State 
a — The 1876 Constitution (Kanun-i Esası) 


The XKazan-i Esası Basic Lavvl,1” the first-ever constitution in Turkish history, in- 
cluded 119 articles and vvas more developed than the next (1921) constitution 
(zşkilat-ı Esasiye) vrhich vvas prepared in the midst of vvar. The main discursive 


18 For discussions on the 1876 Constitution, see Cemil Oktay, ““Hum” Zamirinin Serencamı: 


Kanun-ı Esasi İlanına Muhalefet Üzerine Bir Deneme,” in id., “Evez” Zaəzirinin Serencamı 
(İstanbul: Bağlam, 1991). 
See Dösünr, tertib 1, 4:4-20, see also Tarhan Erdem, /Hzayasalar ze Seçim Kanunları 1876- 


1982 (Istanbul: Milliyet, 1982), 3-26, Suna Kili, 7i7rk Alzayasaları (İstanbul: Tekin, 1982). 
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strategy employed in the former constitution vvas the inseparability of Islam and 
the Caliph-Sultan, and many of the articles contained in it expressed different 
techniques comprising this main strategy. For example, the Xazzez-/ Esasi main- 
tained first and foremost that both the sultanate and the caliphate belonged to 
the Ottoman dynasty (Ar. no. 3), and that the Sultan vvas the protector of Islam 
and the ruler of the subyects of the Ottoman Empire (Article 4). The Constitution 
also glorified the Sultan maintaining that “the blessed Sultan himself is sacred 
and unaccountable” (Ar. no. 5). Hovvever, because Abdülhamid TT abolished the 
Constitution in 1878 and set himself as the absolute ruler until 1908, the Consti- 
tution vvould later be amended by the ruling CUP in 1909 by adding a nevr sen- 
tence to Ar. no. 3 requiring an oath by the Sultan that he be loyal to the “blessed 
Sharia and the rules of the Basic Lav İthe Constitutionl.” Also, the Sultan”s au- 
thority to abolish the Parliament (Ar. no. 73) vvas abrogated İater in 1914. Thus, 
the absolute ruler”s authority vvas gradually limited through modifications in the 
articles of the Constitution. In accordance vvith the earlier pattern, this vvras done 
by applying the same discursive strategy, “by reference to the S/4z?a?, as is evident 
in the requirement of the oath vvhich vvrould also be in the name of God. Taking 
an oath in the name of God, vrhich vvas required of both the Sultan and deputies, 
and not onlİy in this but also in the follovving tvro constitutions (1921, 1924) vvas 
a discursive practice that functioned as part of the larger strategy to derive fustifi- 
cation for a modern institution (the Parliament) from Islam. 

Moreover, the original version of the Constitution itself İlmited the authority 
of the Sultan and the S2azız. For instance, the principle of the separation of povv- 
ers vas adopted, and separate sections vvere devoted to the executive branch, insti- 
tuting a modern government vvith a prime minister, ministrles and a cabinet (Ar. 
nos. 27-38), to the legislation (Ar. nos. 42-80) restraining the povver of the Caliph- 
Sultan, and to the yurisdiction (Ar. nos. 81-91), vvhich involved a bifurcation in 
the legal system separating the religious courts (//e/aZz?r-i Şer”1yye) from the ad- 
ministrative ones (///e2aZzı-i Nizam?yye). Bifurcation vvas also maintained in the 
education system, vvhich involved in higher education both religious schools (?ze- 
dreses) and “secular” ones (?zeğfels). The adoption of the modern principle of the 
separation of povvers, vvhich had originally been put forvvard by Montesqufleu 
(1834), vvas another important element of a modern state (“Constitutional Abso- 
lutism”) characterized by the co-existence of vyhat Max VVeber calls bureaucratic 
or “legal-rational” and “traditional” authorities.?0 

The Constitution also maintained that the official language of the State vvas 
Turkish (Ar. no. 18), and the state religion vvas Islam, but that all other bellefs and 
religions could also be freely practiced (Ar. no. 11). Furthermore, it vvas stated that 
“all subyects of the State have personal freedom” (Ar. no. 9), vvhich included, in 


20 See Max VVeber, 77e 7?eory of Social and Economic Organization, (Nevr York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press 1947). 
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accordance vvith the regulations in the earlier Reforms, the non-Muslims living in 
the Ottoman territory vvho vvere granted, together vvith Muslims, other rights such 
as equality before the lavv (Ar. no. 17) and equality in public employment (Ar. no. 
19). AİI these regulations meant the “constitutionalization” of citizenship, as an- 
ticipated in the earlier Reform Decrees, making the inhabitants of the Empire 
both “subyects” of the Sultan and “citizens” of the state at the same time — another 
indication of the hybridity of the Ottoman (traditional and legal-rational) politi- 
cal system. 

Finally, the granting of freedom of the press (Ar. no. 12) also contributed to the 
modernization as both secularand religious ideas gained a ready soil for dissemi- 
nation, and to the İimitation of the Sultan”s sovereignty, especially considering 
the fact that the press vvas the main basis of the opposition and the basic tool that 
disseminated the revolutionary ideas tovvards 1908. That is vvəhy Abdülhamid TI, 
after abolishing Parliament, censored the press and exiled the opposition İeaders 
(vvho then founded the CUP abroad), vvho vvere also the publishers of various 
nevvspapers, particularly in France and Macedonia. That is also vivhy the CUP 
leaders added, after the 1908 Young Turk revolution, the phrase “vvith no censor- 
ship” to the same article, though İater (after 1913) they themselves vvould censor 
the press. 


2 — Te 1921 Constitution (İeşkilat-ı Esasiye) 


The CUP controlled the Ottoman state from 1908 until the end of VVorld VVar 1, 
vrhen the three leaders of the Committee, Enver, Cemal and Talat Pashas, fled the 
country. But it vvas the CUT leaders, including also Kara Kemal, vvho organized 
the resistance movement in Anatolia by first founding an underground organiza- 
tion called the “Karakol,” vvhich vvould later tum into the “Anatolian Association 
of the Defense of Rights,” and appointing Mustafa Kemal, a mid-ranking military 
officer and relatively unknovrn member of the CUP, as its leader. By the end of 
the vvar against the Greeks, vvhich ended in August 1922, Kemal had gradually 
come to be the only leader of the movement by recetving the help of other CUP 
leaders and by eliminating his rivals vvithin the CUT.?1 

In April 1920 the resistance proclaimed the opening of the Grand National As- 
sembİy in Ankara, vrhich vvould be the center first of the movement and later, the 
Turkish Republic. The second Constitution? vvas thus prepared during the VVar of 
Independence by the leadership of the Turkish nationalist movement headed by 
Mustafa Kemal. The same meta-discursive strategy of deriving legitimacy from 1s- 


21 Tan Erik Zürcher, 7?e Uyzovist Factor, The Rölc of the Committee of Union and Progress in the 
Turkish National Movement, 1905-1926 (Leiden, etc.: Brill, 1984). 

22 "Yhis constitution vvas published in Resəz/ Gazeie on February 7, 1921. See Döszər, 1:196, see 
also Erdem, /zayasalar, 27-30, Kil, 7Zz£ AIzayasaları. 
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lam vvas applied throughout the text. In fact, Islam vvas emphasized even more 
here than in the earlier texts vve have analyzed, due to vvarfare and the need to le- 
gitimize the nationalist movement (initlally an insurgency) and to organize the 
resistance against occupation. The 1921 Constitution consisted of only 23 articles 
and vvas much less sophisticated compared to the earlier one. One of the reasons 
for this vvas the adoption of the principle of the unification of povvers (Ar. nos. 2- 
3), including no separate sections on the executive and the yudiciary, vrhich also 
constituted an important difference betvveen the tvvo constitutions. The basic dif- 
ference, hovvever, vvas stated in the first article: 


Zirtidie 1 — Sovereignty belongs, avitb no restrictions and no conditions, to tbe nation... 


Emphasizing this first article, some have claimed that this constitution completed 
the shift in the basis of sovereignty.?? For them, it completely changed the basis of 
sovereignty by granting no authority to the Caliph-Sultan -even though the mon- 
archy and the caliphate had not yet been abolished- but instead to the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly (GNA) that represented the “nation.” Thus, the proclamation of 
the Constitution vvas an important corner stone in the process of secularization, 
for it curtailed the functions and povver of the caliphate in practice, before this 
vvas officially done in 1924. Hovvever, this shallovv and teleological vievr ignores 
both the uncontested dominance of the Islamic discourse in the rest of the text 
and the actual conditions upon vvhich the nevv Parliament and Constitution vvere 
built. The Constitution vvas proclaimed in a context vvhere Istanbul, the Ottoman 
capital, vvas under British invasion and the Caliph-Sultan and the FAP govern- 
ment vvere povverless — except that they had sent Mustafa Kemal to Anatolia and 
vvere actively supporting the resistance militarily and economically.?" Despite the 
fact that the Palace had little political authority in Anatolia, the resistance leader- 
ship, including Mustafa Kemal, and members of Parliament vvere still loyal to the 
Caliph-Sultan until mid-1922: they conducted the vvar against the Greeks in the 
name of the Caliph. 

The 1921 Constitution instead still maintained a partial change in the basis of 
sovereignty, a process that had been started vvith earlier reforms and made explicit 
in the Azzzz-: Esasi. Vhe underlying discursive strategy in the former vvas, unlike 
in the latter, vvhich emphasized the inseparability of the Caliph-Sultan and Islam, 
that the “nation” and Islam co-existed as the tvvo bases of sovereilgnty. İn this con- 
figuration, the GNA represented the “nation” and the Caliph represented Islam. 
The Islamic character of the nevv Turkish state vvould later be reinforced vvhen the 
Constitution vvas amended on the day the Republic vvas proclatmed (October 29, 


23 See e.g. Berkes, Dezelopiment, Ergün Özbudun 1927 /zayasası (Ankara: Atatürk Araştır- 


ma Merkezi Yayınları 1992), Bülent Tanör Osvzazlz-Türk Anayasal Gelişmeleri (1789 — 1980) 
(İstanbul: AFA, 1995). 

24 Zürcher, Urzonist Factor, İdem., Turkey, A Modern History (London - Nevr York: Tauris, 
1993), 141. 
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1923) by adding a nevv article to it that read: “The religion of the state is Islam” 
(Article no. 2). Moreover, in the text “the nation” vvas not defined on the basis of 
(secular) ethnicity, and did not exclude non-Turkish Muslims, the ethnic dimen- 
sion vvould enter into the 1924 Constitution, though not in an anti-religious 
framevvork. 

Hovvever, the insertion of “the nation” into the Constitution vras still a step 
tovvards secularization, though this relatively radical change in practice vvas 
smoothly materialized at the discursive level, For, the “strategic” discourse em- 
ployed in the text vvas again that of serving Islam and the SZaziz. For instance, ar- 
ticle no. 7 regulated the GNA”s authority over the “implementation of the rules of 
the S2azza” as vvell as the vvay of making, implementing and abolishing other lavvs, 
and declaring vvar. The same article maintained that all lavvs and regulations must 
be “in accordance vvith the rules of the /:£? İlslamic yurisprudencel that are com- 
patible vvith the needs of the time and practices of the people.” This article is il- 
lustrative of the main theme of this study as vvell as an important element of the 
secularist ideology in Turkey. As in the CUT”s programs and Ziya Gökalp”s vrit- 
ings,”” this text, too, employed tvvo different discursive techniques at the same 
time - that of implementing the Islamic s2ariz and of “the needs of the time and 
of the people” The discursive strategy underlying these techniques vvas the idea 
that Islam and modern civilization vvere compatible and that Islam only needed 
to accommodate modernity. İt thus referred to Islam as a source of legitimation 
but also İlmited its domain. İt maintained that all lavvs and regulations vvould be 
in accordance vvith the Islamic Sharla 7zsofezr 4s it vvas compatible vvith the re- 
quirements of modern lıfe.?6 VVithin the intra-discursive realm, therefore, these 
tvvo techniques, vvhich vvere employed frequently not only by politicians but also 
by intellectuals, and not only by secularist actors, but by modernist İslamists as 
vvell, are in vhat Foucault calls a “relationship of complementarity,” as part of the 
same “discursive strategy.” 


c — T)e 1924 Constitutton (İeşkılat-ı Esasiye) 


After the independence movement had defeated the Greeks, the GNA separated 
the caliphate from the sultanate and abolished the latter in November 1922: 
signed the Lausanne peace treaty in yuly 1923 vvith VVestern povvers, including 
Greece, vrherein they all recognized Turkey”s independence : then Mustafa Kemal 
and his nevvly-founded party, the Republican People”s Party (RPP), proclatmed the 


25 Cf. Ziya Gökalp, 7zrö/sö Nationalism and VUestern Cülization: Selected Essays of Ziya 
Gökalp, transl, and ed. by Niyazi Berkes (London: George Allen and Ünvvin, 1959). 

26 Mustafa Kemal vrould later (in 1927) claim that he had influenced the content of the Con- 
stitution and that the direction of the developments in his mind at that time vvas tovvards 
the secular VVest, cf. M. Kemal Atatürk, Nzzak, 3 vols. (İstanbul: Milli Eğitim Basımevi, 
1961), 2:445ff. 
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Republic on October 29, 1923, they also abolished the caliphate, and together 
vvith it, the Office of the Şey/zZs/em and all religious schools, on March 3,1924 - 
though a Faculty of Theology and the Department of Religious Affairs vvere 
founded in place of the latter tvvo — and sent the Ottoman dynasty into exile. 

The 1924 Constitution?” vas adopted six months after the declaration of the 
Republic and only three vveeks after the abolition of the caliphate. By that time 
Mustafa Kemal had succeeded in becoming the leading povver actor in Turkey, a 
status he later consolidated by first crushing the Kurdish opposition in 1925 and 
then completely eliminating his political rivals (ex-members of the CUP and his 
old friends) in 1926. His party, the RPP, had established a single-party system and 
controlled every state institution in the country, including the GNA by eliminat- 
ing the pre-1923 opposition, and then proclaimed a nevv constitution in 1924. 

The basic difference betvveen this constitution and the earlier ones concerns 
the regime of the nevv state, vvhich is stated in the very first article:?8 


Zirtidle 1 — The State of Turkey is a Republic. 


This dictum vvas in fact a confirmation of the existing situation, vrhere the monar- 
chy had already been abolished and the Republican regime vvas declared by 
Mustafa Kemal and his party, but also referred to a breakavvay from the earlier re- 
gime by impİying the upcoming radical secular reforms in the vvay of VEesterniza- 
tion. Hovvever, as in the 1876 Constitution, it explicitly and immediately referred 
to Islam as the official religion of the State (Ar. no. 2).?” The next article stated 
again that “sovereignty belongs, vvith no restrictions, to the nation” signifying the 
(partly) secular basis of it. These tvvo articles revealed the underlying discursive 
strategy employed: that Islam and “the nation” co-existed as the tvvo bases of state 
soverelgnty, vvhich implied, as in the previous (1921) Constitution, that the state 
had not yet been completely secularized - this vvould be gradually achieved 
through amendments during the late 1920s and 1930s. 

In addition, İike the first constitution and unlike the second one, the 1924 
Constitution adopted the principle of the separation of povvers (Ar. nos. 4-8), de- 
voting separate sections to the legislative, vvhich vvas maintained to belong to the 


27 See Düstur, 5:576-585, see also Erdem, /izayasalar, 31-45, Kili, Türk Axayasaları. 

28 Tüis sentence had already been added, though in a slightly different form, to the 1921 
Constitution vrith the declaration of the Republic in 1923. 

29 Tüis sentence vvould, hovvever, be removed from the Constitution in 1928 and the princi- 
ple of secularism vvould enter it in 1937. Secularism vvas one of the six principles of Kemal- 
ism, vvhich are also called the “six arrovvs of the RPP,” and it entered the Constitution to- 
gether vvith others including Republicanism, Nationalism, Populism, Etatism, and “Revo- 
lutionism.” That the article stating the official religion of the Turkish State vvas replaced by 
Atatürk”s (or the RPT”s) principles is another indication of the fact that Kemalism vvas per- 
cerved among the state elite as a “secular religion” vvith its ovyn sacred book (72e Speec2), its 
various rituals and sacred sites, such as the /fzz/Ralir in Ankara, and a savior (Kemal 
Atatürk). This is also evident in the RPP”s programs: see, for example, CHP 7özöğü, 1935 
(Ankara: Ulus Basımevi, 1935). 
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GNA (Ar. nos. 9-30): to the executive that maintained the institution of a gov- 
ermment and also - different from the first constitution - the presidency as the 
head of the executive branch (Ar. nos. 31-52), rather than the office of the 
Sadrazamş and to the yudiclary, abolishing the system of legal bifurcation (Ar. nos. 
53-67). (Bifurcation in higher education had already ended on March 3, 1924 vvith 
the abolition of religious schools by the “Lavv of the Unification of Education”) 
Another indication of the incorporation of Islamic elements in the constitution 1s 
a famillar discursive practice: that the President and deputies vvould take their 
oaths “on my honor and in the name of God İVa//z2/)” promising “loyalty to the 
principles of the Republic” (Ar. nos. 38, 16). Unlike the first constitution, hovv- 
ever, there vvas no mention of İoyalty to “the rules of the S2arzz.” Moreover, the 
clause “in the name of God” vrould, together vvith Article no. 2, be removed in 
1928 and replaced by that of “I promise.” Similarly, another Islamic element, the 
clause “the application of the rules of the S2az?a” as one of the exclusive duties of 
the GNA (Ar. no. 26) vvas kept in the original version, and removed in 1928. 
Another important trend that vvent hand in hand vvith secularization emerged 
in the 1924 Constitution: nationalization. Nationalism had already been under- 
vvay since the Balkan VVar of 1912, vvhich caused the İoss of the Balkan İlands oc- 
cupied by Christian - and some Muslim - peoples, and accelerated vvith the 
struggle for national independence during 1919-1922. As a discursive strategy, “na- 
tionalization” contributed to the separation of “the nation” from Islam, impİying 
the secularization of the nevv Republican elite”s mentality. The first: 7eşkz/zzz 
Esasiye of 1921 had used the vvord “Turkish state,” and mentioned the “Grand Na- 
tional Assembly” as vvell as “the nation” but never specifted their “Turkishness” due 
to the fact that “the nation” vvas not yet independent and the country vvas still un- 
der invasion. İt vvas only after independence that the second 7Teşğz/zz: Esastiye 
(1924) could include articles on Turks, and qualified the name of the GNA as the 
“Turkisb Grand National Assembly”. It also stated that “the official language lof 
the Turkish Statel is Turkish, and its capital is Ankara” (Ar. no. 2). Moreover, 
unlike the XKazzz-? Esasi (1876), it exclusively spoke of “the Turks” in the section 
devoted to individual rights, vvhich vvas entitled “the Public Rights of Turks” (Ar. 
nos. 68-88). Article no. 88 maintained that “ftlhe inhabitants of Turkey, regardless 
of religion and race, are called Turks,” vvhich indicated the contrast betvveen the 
cosmopolitanism of the first constitution, vvhich recognized the multiplicity of re- 
İlgions among the citizens, and the nationalism of the İast constitution, vvhich 
dented the different ethnicities among the inhabitants of the country, a stance 
that has been a problem to this day. In addition, as a further step tovvards secular- 
ism, the definition of citizenship on the basis of Turkishness caused religion to 
İose its status as a basis of the classification of identity. In fact, this is another in- 
dication of the proyect to replace religion vrith secular nationalism as the main 
source of identification for the people. Unlike the Kazzz-? Esasi, in vvhich “the 
citizens of the Empire” vvere classified on the basis of their religious affiliation, 
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and vvere granted autonomy accordinglİy, this constitution not only made nation- 
ality the basis of the categorization of citizens, vvhich is an important strategy of 
instilling in them a “national consciousness, but also dented the diversity of na- 
tionalities among the country”s inhabitants. 

Therefore, this nevv discursive technique -— of replacing Islam vvith ethnicity as 
the basis of identity and citizenship - that belonged to a non-lslamic (VVesterm) 
framevvork is a reflection of the gradual influence of VVestern discourses, vvhich 
became increasinglİy more effective after VVorld VVar 1, particularly after the aboli- 
tion of the caliphate in 1924. Moreover, defining citizenship on the basis of na- 
tionality constitutes another dimension of the proyect of state formation and na- 
tion building in modern Turkey, and this process vvas intensifted vvith the incor- 
poration in 1937 of Nationalism into the Constitution as one of the basic 
principles of the state. 

A comparative analysis of these three constitutions indicates, therefore, that 
they played an important role in the process of the modernization of Turkey. 
They vvere significant developments that both reflected and contributed to the 
constitution of an increasingİy secularized state that gradually evolved into a na- 
tion-state. An important trend that vve observe in the three constitutions is the 
fact that Islam, as in all other attempts at modernization in Turkey, vvas present as 
the fundamental source of yustification - the main discursive strategy moderniz- 
ing actors employed in their proyects. The secularist discourses employed in the 
modernizing reforms alvvays incorporated various Islamic elements, and the un- 
derlying strategy vvas to better serve Islam by replacing the old institutions vvith 
nevv ones. VVe also observe, hovvever, a discursive pattern that involves a gradual 
decrease over time in the extent to vvhich Islamic elements vvere incorporated in 
the constitutions, though legitimation by Islam vvas alvrays there: the three consti- 
tutions share a “relationship of presence,” as the same discourse is present in all, 
VVhereas the 1876 Constitution gives priority to serving Islam and to the rights of 
the Caliph-Sultan, the Constitution of 1924 involves much less reference to Islam 
and certainİy no reference to the caliphate in particular, because the caliphate had 
already been abolished. Also, it vvould İlater get rid of most of the Islamic ele- 
ments in 1928 in a period during vvhich the most radical secularizing reforms, 
from the famous “Hat Revolution” to the adoption of the Latin alphabet, took 
place. Finally, 1 have argued that these important texts not only contributed to 
the “constitution of reality” but also are a reflection of it. The adoption of various 
articles in these constitutions, such as the institution of a modern government, 
and bifurcation in the legal and educational systems in the Constitution of 1876, 
and their unification in that of 1924, indicates the evolution of a discursive strat- 
egy reflecting the changes in the current socio-political conditions. Hovvever, 1 
also argue that these texts instituted and implicated certain actual developments 
as vvell, including the separation of povvers in the Constitutions of 1876 and 1924, 
and their unification in the Constitution of 1921, the institution of a parliament 
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and an election system in 1876 and various modifications in the constitutions, 
vvhich shaped reality in different vvays. They vvere all yustified vvith reference to the 
“exigencies of time” as vvell as to the Islamic S2azzz, the main discursive strategy 
applied in modernizing reforms. 


Condluston 


As many prominent scholars have demonstrated,50 Islam vras one of the most im- 
portant social forces that penetrated not only the cultural life but also the politi- 
cal institutions of the Ottoman Empire, playing an important role in the mod- 
ernization of Turkey during the 18 and 190: çenturtes. This article has argued 
that at the discursive level the secularism of modernization in Turkey did not take 
the form of an explicit confrontation betvreen the sacred and the profane, an 
open struggle betvveen Islam and modernity: but rather that secularization vvas 
presented as a vvay of serving Islam, helping it better function, and of placing it in 
its proper place to protect its authenticity. To demonstrate this argument, 1 have 
analyzed various important texts including the Reform Decree and the Reform 
Edict, as vvell as debates over the 1876 Constitution, and the texts of the Consti- 
tutions of 1876, 1921, and 1924. 1 have also brtefly touched upon the fact that the 
discourse of accommodating Islam vvith modernity vvas also employed in the 
early attempts at military and educational reforms by Selim III and Mahmud IL 1 
have subsequently shovrn that the Islamic S2azzz vvas resorted to as a basic source 
of yustification in both the 72zzzzzaf Decree (1839) and the Z/z2atz Ezict (1856), 
both of vvhich aimed at limiting the authority of the S2azzz and the sovereignty of 
the Sultan. The Kazz-z Esasi of 1876 marked a partıal change in the basis of sov- 
ereignty and further İlmited the respective domains of the authority of the Sultan- 
Caliph: nevertheless its purpose vvas stated as “making the İlavvs in accordance 
vvith the S2azza.” It also enyoyed strategic support from some members of the tra- 
ditional z/z?za, the only social group that could make an effective use of Islamic 
elements in İegitimizing the first Ottoman constitution and other “secular” re- 
forms. The 1921 Constitution still marked a partial change in the basis of sover- 
eignty and involved the notion of the separation of the temporal and religious au- 
thorities. İt utilized, hovvever, the discourse of “serving Islam” by applying its 
rules more effectively. The 1924 Constitution, vvhich firmly established the no- 
tion of popular sovereignty and brought the regime change (from monarchy to 


30 See e.g. Şerif Mardin, Döz ze İzeolofi, (Istanbul: İletişim Yay., 1983), Idem, Re/zgrox azd So- 
cial Cbange in Modern Turkey: Tle Case of Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, (Albany 6c Nevv York: 
SUNY Press, 1989), Mümtaz”er Türköne, Söyasz İzeolofi Olarak İslamcılığın Doğuşu (Istanbul: 
İletişim Yay., 1991), Ahmet Davutoğlu, “Philosophical and Institutional Dimensions of 
Secularization: A Comparative Analysis” in A. Tamimi and l. Esposito (eds.) /E/zəz aza 
Secularism in tbe Middle East, (Nevr York: NYU Press, 2000), İsmail Kara, Diz iz /Modermleşme 
Arasında, (İstanbul: Dergah Yay., 2003). 
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republic), maintained Islam as the official religion of the nevv state, and required 
the President of Turkey and the deputtes to take an oath in the name of God. 
(These regulations vvere, hovvever, removed later in 1928, and the secular character 
of the nevr Republic vvas formalized in 1937.) This text also marked the beginning 
of the process in vvhich the Turkish secularists tried to replace Islam as the fun- 
damental frame of reference and source of identity vvith Turkish nationalism (the 
Kemalist ideology), by defining citizenship on the basis of nationality (Turkish- 
ness). 

Therefore, it is safe to argue that, due to the centrality of Islam, the Turkish 
case offers an example of a different path to secularization. İt differs from the 
VVestern cases vvrhere, as David Martin?1 and others describe, despite the regional 
differences, there vvas mostİy an open conflict betvveen religion and politics, 
unlike in Turkey vvhere the discursive secularization of the public sphere did not 
involve an explicit challenge posed by the secular forces against Islam. The Turk- 
ish case can thus be explained by means of the “accommodation paradigm” 
(vvhich also includes a degree of “conflict”), rather than the “confrontation para- 
digm,” of the relationship betvveen religion and modermnity. 


31 David Martin, // Gezeral Theory of Secularization (Oxford: Blackvvell, 1978). 
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The Debate on Parliamentarism 
in the Muslim Press of Bulgaria, 
1895-1908 


Mulena B. Methodieza 


The convening of the first Ottoman parliament in March 1877 vvas an unprece- 
dented moment in the history of the Ottoman Empire. İt vvas the first time that 
over a hundred deputtes from all parts of the Empire met in the capital Istanbul 
to pass legislation and deliberate on its intemal and foreign affairs.) The conven- 
ing of the parliament, along vvith the promulgation of the first Ottoman constitu- 
tion in December 1876, vvere regarded as a decisive victory of the liberal groups, 
represented most notably by the Young Ottomans and the pro-constitutionalist 
bureaucrats led by Midhat Pasha (1822-1884), and the culmination of years of 
struggle and reform. Yet others attached great hopes to it as the solution that 
vvould bring stability to the Empire after the series of crises that had shaken it for 
over a year.” The parliament, its successes notvvithstanding, turned out to be 
short-lived. After convening for several sessions, the second Ottoman parliamen- 
tary chamber vvas abruptİy ended on February 14, 1878 by an imperial decree is- 
sued by the Sultan citing as yustification the urgent circumstances facing the Em- 
pire. Over the previous eight months the Ottomans had effectively been at vvar 
vvith Russia and by early 1878 the Russian army had advanced to the outskirts of 
Istanbul, forcing the Ottomans to sign an armistice at Edirme. At the time the 
proroguing of parliament vvas perceived as a temporary measure,? but in fact no 


The author vvould like to thank the organizers and participants of the symposium “The 
First Ottoman Experiment vvith Democracy: the First Ottoman Parliament, 1877-1878. An 
Attempt for Nevv Approaches,” as vvell as Professors Şükrü Hanioğlu, Stephen Kotkin and 
Robert Finn of Princeton University for their feedback and comments on this paper. 

The first parliamentary chamber met in the period March-yune 1877 and the second con- 
vened December 1877-February 1878, on the first Ottoman parliament see Robert Deve- 
reux, 77e First Ottoman Constitutional Period: a Study of tbe Midbat Constitution and Parlia- 
ment, (Baltimore: )ohns Hopkins Press, 1963). 

As it vvill be recalled, starting from 1875 through 1876 the Empire experienced a serles of 
challenges - ilİ-fated revolts in Bosnia and Bulgaria, a vvar vvith Serbia, insistent demands 
from the liberal opposition and bureaucrats for the promulgation of a constitution, the 
forceful deposition of tvvo sultans and increased great povver pressure to introduce reforms 
favoring the non-Muslim nationalitles, on these events see e.g. Roderic Davison, Refoz?z zz 
the Ottoman Empire, 1856-1876, (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), Barbara and 
Charles Telavich, 72e Esre2/Zs)/yent of tbe Balkan National States, 1804-1920, (Seattle: Univer- 
sity of VVashington Press, 1986), François Georgeon, /4242/2azzz4l H: Le Sultan Calife (1876- 
1909), (Paris: Fayard, 2003). 

It should be noted that vrhile the request of the ministers initlating the parliament”s pro- 
roguing included the vvord “temporary,” the Sultan”s decree did not, a fact vvhich in the 
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other parliamentary session vvas convened for the next three decades. As Sultan 
Abdülhamid 11 (1876-1909) increasingİy consolidated his control over the Em- 
pire”s government and institutions, “parliament” ?oined the list of vvords and top- 
ics proscribed or consciousİy avoided in public discussion. Hovvever, the memory 
of parliament and the idea of parliamentarianism continued to live and to be de- 
bated vvithin Ottoman soctety, and they vvere further incorporated into the politi- 
cal discourse of various groups opposing the Hamidian regime, among them the 
Young Turks. VVhat did parliament come to mean for Ottoman society over the 
three decades follovving its suspension until the Young Turk revolution of 1908? 
The current article vvill address this question by looking at the Muslim Turkish 
press coming out in Bulgaria betvveen 1895 and 1908 since this press remained 
largely uninfluenced by the censorship practices that affected publications in the 
Empire at the time and since certain İocal reformist /ournals actively published 
comments of Muslims from the local community and the Ottoman state. This ar- 
ticle explores the debates among the Muslim public in Bulgaria and the Ottoman 
Empire regarding the principle of consultation (?zeşzere2),” the institution of the 
parliament and the various types of political systems as expressed in three of the 
most popular local Muslim Turkish publications - the pro-Hamidian Gayzef and 
the reformist and Young Turk publications Se2az and Balkaz (Plovdiv). 


T?e Bulgartan Principality (1878-1908), 
tbe Muslim Community and tbe Local Muslim Türkisb Press 


Given the strict control and censorship over the Ottoman press from the early 
1890s onvvards, as vvell as the vvidely spread practices of spying and reporting on 
any kind of activity deemed to be antagonistic to Sultan Abdülhamid TI, one of 
the vvays to follovv the contemporary attitudes and debates vvithin Ottoman soci- 
ety is through examining the Muslim press published in territories outside the 
Empire”s effective control. Among these territories, Bulgaria had a special place 
because of its relationship to the Empire and the presence of a sizable Muslim 
community. 


İlght of subsequent developments vas seen as an indication of Abdülhamid TTs intentions, 
Devereux, 237. 

This principle provided religious legitimacy to the arguments for introducing representa- 
tive government. According to Islamic tradition, ?zas2szazz (Arabic) or ?yeşzeret (Turkish), 
the principle of consultation by the ruler of his advisors, vras practiced by the prophet 
Muhammad, the early Islamic caliphs, and vvas sanctioned in the Quran. İn the 19fh c. 
hovvever, this concept became largely synonymous to parliament, Bernard Levvis, “Mash- 
vvara” or “Mashüra,” 72e Ezeyclopedita of blam. Nev Edition, vol, 6, (Leiden: E. 1. Brill, 1991), 
724-725. 
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Bulgaria separated from direct Ottoman rule follovving the Russo-Ottoman vvar 
of 1877-78.5 In accordance vvith the provisions of the Berlin Treaty, it became an 
autonomous principality vvithin the confines of the Empire and maintained this 
status until September 1908, vvhen it declared independence and proclaimed itself 
a kingdom. From the very beginning of its existence, hovvever, the Bulgarian Prin- 
cipality demonstrated an inclination to act much more independently than its vas- 
sal status implied and on a number of occasions rebuffed Ottoman attempts to in- 
fluence its internal affairs. The press vvas among the institutions that functioned 
independently from Ottoman control, and the various Bulgarian governments and 
political parties attached importance to maintaining freedom of public expression. 
Censorship vvas banned by lavv, vvhich vvas generally observed. In some cases in- 
volving the Muslim Turkish fournals, it vvas the Ottoman Commissioner, İstanbul”s 
highest diplomatic representative to Bulgaria, vvho most often alerted the local au- 
thorities about publications offensive to the sultanate and demanded sanctions.6 
That being said, one must not assume that free press, even by the standards of the 
time, vvas alvvyays the norm in Bulgaria. The Principality knevv cases of infringement 
of press freedom and 1ndirect censorship throughout the rule of certain govern- 
ments in the thirty years of its existence.” There vvere instances of legal prosecution 
or outright assault against nevvspaper editors and their offices, both Muslim and 
Bulgarian, as vvell as cases vvhen yourmnalists or publishers vvere forced to abandon a 
certain political line through patemal advice or open threat.$ 


5 On the Congress of Berlin see VV. N. Medlicott, 72c Coagyess of Berlin and After: a Diplo- 
matic History of the Ncar Eastern Settlement, 1878-1880, ( London: Methuen öz Co., 1938). 
For an overvtevv of the history of Bulgaria during that period see Richard 7. Crampton, 
Bulgaria 1878-1918. A History, (Nevr York: Columbia University Press, East European 
Monographs, Boulder, 1983). 

See, for example, the cases involving the follovring Muslim ?ournals: //eZzəzat, Başbakanlık 
Osmanlı Arşivi, Istanbul Prime Ministry Ottoman Archive, İstanbul, henceforth BOAİl 
Y.PRK.MK 7/50 October 17-28, 1896, Gayzret, BOA, Y.PRK.MK 7/76 Yune 29 - yuly 13, 
1897, Feryad, Şark BOA, Y.MTV 288/39 Ottoman Commissioner (henceforth OC) Sadık 
el-Müeyyed to Mabeyn, yuly 3, 1906, //Mzzazene, Albalı, Temaşa-i Esrar, Efkdr-ı Umumiye 
BOA, A.MTZ.04 127/87 OC Sadık el-Müeyyed to Sadaret, April 12, 1907, //Malzızat, 
Fünun, Balkan (Russe), Gayret "Tsentralen Dürzhaven Arhiv (Central State Archive, Sofia, 
henceforth TSDA) f. 321k, op. 1, a. e. 1241, lanuary 17, 1898 - yune 29, 1898. 

The most vvell-knovvn period of infringement upon press freedom in Bulgaria vvas the re- 
gime of Stefan Stambolov (1889-1894) and his National-Liberal party, although even then 
opposition nevvspapers did exist, see Crampton, 125-161 and Duncan M. Perry, S/e/zz 
Stambolov and the Emergence of Modern Bulğaria, 1870-1895, (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1993). Yet, there vvere cases of violating this freedom in the preceding and subse- 
quent years, see for example Vasilka Tankova, SzoZodata na pecbata v Kmiazhestoo Bülgaria i 
İztocbna Rumelia, 1878-1885, (Plovdiv, 1994). 

For a case involving the Muslim 7ournal Ba/kaz published in Russe, see “Vazı”-i Kanun, 
Sansür Slan Şehr Muhafızı” (Turkish section), “Gradonachalnik zakonodatel 1 tsenzor” 
(Bulgarian section), Ba/zaz (Russe), no. 7, Pune 20, 1898, 1-2, 3-4, and BOA, A.MTZ.04 
56/46 OC to Sadaret, hune 22, 1898, on the attacks on the offices of the Bulgarian Vzc2erza 
Posbta nevrspaper see BOA, A.MTZ.04 127/87 OC Sadık el-Müeyyed to Sadaret, April 12, 
1905. 
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Bulgaria had a sizable Muslim population, most of it Turks, vvho vvere a İlving 
legacy of the centuries-long Ottoman presence in the region. Tovvards the end of 
the 19th c. the Muslims in the Principality numbered about 650,000 and repre- 
sented a fifth of the country”s inhabitants.” They vvere deeply attached to their na- 
tive places in Bulgaria but also felt inherently connected to the Ottoman state, 
vvhich they savv as their primary protector. On many occasions they referred to 
themselves as being part of the Ottoman nation and spoke of the Empire as their 
homeland. They follovved closely the developments taking place there, vvhich vvas 
facilitated by Bulgaria”s geographical proximity: Bulgarian citles vvith significant 
Muslim communittes, such as Plovdiv, the İargest city in the country after the 
capital Sofia, and Varna, the ma?or port on the vvestern Black Sea coast vvere fust a 
fevv hours avvay from Istanbul by train or ship. The exchange and spread of in- 
formation vvas further facilitated by trade, labor migration and by the press. Even 
though İiteracy levels among the Muslims in Bulgaria vvere lovv (3.8600 for all 
Muslims and 3.9600 for the Turks in 1905),190 the establishment of Zzaz/ZZazes 
(reading rooms) and the vvidely spread practice of reading nevvspapers aloud and 
discussing their contents in coffeehouses ensured that the information they con- 
tained reached a vvider public than those vvho could read and vrite. 

Muslim nevvspapers and 7ournals in the Principality vvere in a more delicate po- 
sition than their Bulgarian counterparts. They had to toe a tight line betvveen ef- 
fectively advocating the interests of the Muslims in Bulgaria, including protesting 
against various assaults and demonstrating their loyalty to the Bulgarian state. Al- 
though rarely spoken, there vvas alvvays the concern among the editors of Muslim 
yournals that excessive criticism of Bulgarian policies and actions could ieopardize 
the very existence of their publications. Yet, the development of the local Muslim 
press and the fortunes of individual nevvspapers during the period under discus- 
sion did not depend only on their relations vvith the Bulgarian authorities, but on 
a vartety of external and intemal factors. Among them vvere the state of Bulgar- 
ian-Ottoman relations, Bulgarian vvillingness to abide Ottoman requests to ban 
Muslim ?ournals accused of maintaining anti-Hamidian rhetoric and an inclina- 
tion to use the issue as leverage in obtaining concessions,l1 concem about the 
protests of the political opposition,? and the editor”s political alignment.15 


? Among the Muslims, there vvere about 570,000 Turks, see Szazisz/o2esR/ gödisbnik na Biflgar- 
skoto Tsarstvo, 1909, (Sofia: Dürzhavna pechatnitsa, 1910), 38-39. 

10 Şzatistidbeski godisbnik, 65, 72-73, it should be noted though that there vvere considerable 
variations betvveen the İiteracy levels among urban and rural populations, as vvell as differ- 
ences according to gender. Thus, among the Muslims the category vvith the highest İiteracy 
raters — over 2000 - vvere Turkish men İiving in the cities. 

T1 For example TSDA, f. 321k, op. 1, a. e. 1397 Agent Geshov to Bulgarian PM Ivanchov, Oc- 

tober 21, 1899, 1, regarding the (ournal 2/22. 

See for example Bulgarian arguments for refusing to have a special Ottoman envoy inves- 

tigate the actions of a group of Muslims in Russe, among them the former editor of Sezaz 
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Hovvever, in comparison to the Empire at the time, the Muslim press in Bul- 
garia vvas subyect to relatively lesser restrictions. During the reign of Sultan Ab- 
dülhamid TI the press, both local and imported foreign periodicals, book publish- 
ing and public expression in general vvere subyected to censorship and various 
other limitations. Abdülhamid TI vvas not the person to introduce censorship in 
the Empire, nor vvas his period of rule the last time in Ottoman history vvhen it 
vvas practiced. Yet, it vvas a characteristic feature of the period that left a palpable 
imprint on its intellectual and political life. Censorship and self-censorship made 
their vvay gradually along vvith the development of Ottoman print culture. In the 
first years after Abdülhamid”s accession to povver the press vvas relatively free, but 
the rules became tighter tovvards 1889-1890.“ This vvas vvhen terms like “revolu- 
tion,” “dynamite,” “republic,” “constitution” and proper names such as “Mace- 
donia,” “Armenia” and “Murad” (referring to the Sultan”s dethroned brother) be- 
came extinct from public use. The Ottoman nevvspapers vvere prevented from re- 
porting and commenting on ongoing political crises and sensitive subyects, such 
as the Armenian erisis of 1894-96. Furthermore, the press vvas not allovved to 
make the faintest allusion to assassination of monarchs or heads of state lest such 
reports engendered dangerous thoughts among any disgruntled Ottoman sub- 
yects. Thus, the American president McKinley vvas reported of having ded of an- 
thrax and the Serbian King Alexander and Queen Draga of indigestion.1” It is 
against this background that the Muslim press in Bulgaria, particularly the reform- 
ist Young Turk publications, stood out. They openly discussed and opined on cur- 
rent developments, vvhile some of them regularİy published opinions from their 
readers in Bulgaria and the Empire. These İetters are particularİy valuable since 
they allovv us a glimpse into Muslim popular attitudes and public opinion at the 
time. 


3 € 


The first attempts to issue Turkish Muslim 7ournals in Bulgaria vvere made in 
the 1880s, but more active publication activity developed from the middle of the 
1890s as a consequence of a sertes of interrelated events. In Bulgarla the political 
climate and press regime expertenced relative liberalization after Stefan Stam- 


that vvill be discussed belovr, on the grounds of distributing Young Turk propaganda, 
TSDA, f. 17ök, op. 1, a. e. 936 MFRA to Agent Dimitrov, yuly 25, 1896, 17a-18a 

In the case of Ba/kar (Russe) mentioned above, it is İikely that the Bulgarian authorities 
pressured its editor Ahmet Zeki to close his publication not only because of insistent Ot- 
toman requests. Ahmet Zeki vvas invoİved in the local branch of the National-Liberal party 
of Stefan Stambolov that vvas forced out of povver in 1894 and replaced by Konstantin 
Stoilov”s People”s (Narodna) party regime (1894-1899). Thus, Ahmed Zek”s sympathies vvith 
the political opposition could have provided another motive to make him stop issuing BaZ 
kan, on his political activity see “Sair mahallarda...,” Se2az, no. 9, March 31, 1895, 4. 

14 Georgeon, 162-164, Donald Cioeta, “Ottoman Censorship in Lebanon and Syria, 1876- 
1908” Zerernatıonal fournal of Müdale East Studies 10 (1979), 167-186. 

For some other anecdotal cases see Süleyman Köni İrtem, //24///2a/z/4 Deorinde Hafiyelik ve 
Sansür, (Istanbul: Temel Yayınları, 1999), 217-234. 
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bolov and his National-Liberal party stepped dovrn from poveer in 1894.16 The 
other development vvas the arrival of Young Turk emigres vvho vvere fleeing perse- 
cution in the Empire. Soon Bulgaria acquired the reputation of a suttable ground 
for Young Turk opposition activity: the Bulgarian authorities often neglected Ot- 
toman requests to extradite the troublemakers or bring them under legal prosecu- 
tion, and setting up a /oumal vvas easier. At the same time Bulgaria”s proximity 
provided ample opportunity for smuggling Young Turk publications1” and main- 
taining contact vvith sympathizers in the Empire proper. The expansion of Young 
Turk activity in Bulgaria had an important affect on the local Muslim community, 
as it contributed to the rise of a cultural and political reform moövement, and in- 
tensified the debates about the place of the community in Bulgaria, vvith regard 
to the Empire and the modern vvorld. 

The polarization among the Muslims in Bulgaria from the middle of the 1890s 
onvvards vvas reflected in their press. Betvveen 1895 and 1908 out of the seven 
most significant Muslim ?ournals that came out for a year or İlonger, tvvo vvere pro- 
Hamidlan publications (Gayzez (Zeal) and Rağ?er (Desire)) and the remaining five 
(Se?2at (Perseverance), //zvazene (Equilibrium), Ba/£az: (issued in Plovdiv), 7zza 
(Danube), and UZzezet (Brotherhood)) vvere reformist publications associated 
vvith the activity of the Young Turks. The divisions vvithin the community vvere 
also manifested in the divergent opinions on the necessity of parliament for the 
Ottoman state. On one hand, there vvere many Muslims vvho savv the Sultan and 
the Empire as their primary protectors. Thus, they supported the existing regime 
and maintained that the type of government a state practiced should correspond 
to the character of its people. They criticized those vvho demanded the reopening 
of the parliament as having succumbed to the influence of the hostile foreign 
povvers vrho vvished the Ottoman Empire”s dissolution. Some of them also argued 
that the Ottoman Empire already practiced consultation in its governance and 
administrative institutions. On the other hand the reformists and Young Turk 
sympathizers argued that reconvening the parliament, along vvith restoring the 
constitution, vvas the only viable solution for the challenges facing the Empire. 
According to them, a parliament vvas expected to bring equality and yustice, it 


16 Stefan Stambolov, a highly controversial historical figure, and his National-Liberal party 


dominated Bulgarian state affairs betvveen 1888 and 1894. He took guldance of the Bulgar- 
ian state in a critical moment after a Russophile officer coup had dethroned and sent into 
exile the first Bulgarian prince Alexander Battenberg: the subsequently chosen head of state 
Ferdinand vvas not internationally recognized and relations vvith Russia vvere severed. İn the 
course of time Stambolov consolidated his personal hold of Bulgarian government, curbed 
the actions of the opposition and established very good relations vvith the Ottoman Em- 
pire. He stepped dovrn in May 1894 under increasing pressure from the allied opposition 
and about a year İater he vvas assassinated, see Crampton, 105-161 and Perry, pass. 

On the Young Turk activitles in the Balkans, including Bulgaria, see Şükrü Hanioğlu, 77e 
Yozng Turks im Opposition, (Nevv York: Oxford University Press, 1995), (henceforth Opposz/zoz) 
89-90, 109, 122-124, 165-166, on smuggling from Bulgaria see Edhem Ruhi Balkan, £42evz 
Ruhi Balkan Hatraları - Canlı Taribler 6, (Ankara: Türkiye matbaası, 1947), 33. 
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vvould prevent separatist tendencies among the various nationalities. VVhile the 
former group savr the parliament as the cause that vvould ultimately lead the Em- 
pire to perdition, the latter argued that the Ottoman state vvould collapse unless it 
vvas reinstated. The discussions examined here are of further importance since 
they reflect the opinion of larger segments of Muslim society, including people 
from the Ottoman provinces, that allovv us an insight into the popular repercus- 
sions of debates taking place among the elites in the capital and in exile. 


Gayret: the Peopie Deserve the Government TDey Get 


To present the perspective of those vvho supported the regime in the Empire, this 
section examines Gayzet, one of the longest-running Muslim nevvspapers in the 
Bulgarian Principality. Gayzef vvas first issued in lanuary 1895 and continued ap- 
pearing until 1903, vvhen the Sultan requested its closure and demanded that its 
ovrner cede the printing equipment.5 It started as a vveekly but subsequently be- 
gan coming out tvrice a vveek. The fournal”s place of publication vvas Plovdiv, the 
second largest city in Bulgaria at the time and one of the vvell-established cultural 
and economic centers in the region. Gayze?s ovvner and editor-in-chief vvas Ali 
Rıza Pasha İbrahimov, a native of Plovdiv. Bor in 1850, he had acquired a posi- 
tion of respect for being a member of the local court and one of the city”s suc- 
cessful rice merchants. In the period 1895-1903 Rıza Pasha also ran as a candidate 
in Bulgarian parliamentary elections probably as an independent but vvas elected 
only once in 1897.1” Even though after the Young Turk revolution he vvould pre- 
sent himself as a vocal critic of Abdülhamid TI and one of his victims, at the time 
he vvas apparently deeply devoted to the Sultan and the Empire. Rıza Pasha kept 
close relations vvith the Ottoman representatives in Bulgaria, vvho referred to him 
as a “friend of the sultanate,” praised his loyalty and trted to intervene in his favor 
in the fevv cases vrhen distribution of his nevvspaper in the Empire vvas stopped 
because of publishing features that the Ottoman censors found obfectionable.20 
In 1898 as a revvard for his services, Rıza Pasha vvas given a monthly salary of 
1,500 guruş from the Ottoman treasury.71 Gayzef vvas granted permission for free 
distribution throughout the Empire almost immedlately after its establishment,?? 
and it appears that it vvas vvidely read in both Bulgaria and the Empire, also reach- 


18 BOA, A.MTZ.04 136/40 OC Sadık el-Müeyyed to Sadaret, December 5, 1905. 

D Bülgarski almanab, 1897, (Sofia: 1898), XIV, Bölgarski almanab, 1902, (Sofia: 1903), 680, 
TSDA, f. 371k, op. 5, a. e. 16, 1901 parliamentary elections, 31, February 1902 parliamen- 
tary elections, 56-57. 

20 See for example BOA, Y.PRK.A 9/75 Second Secretary in Plovdiv to Sadaret, Fanuary 11, 
1895, A.MTZ.04 181/32, Second Secretary to Sadaret, November 10, 1895, 7, Second Sec- 
retary to Sadaret, November 25, 1895, 13, A.MTZ.04 79/1 OC Ali Ferruh to Sadaret, May 
27, 1902, 1. 

21 BOA, A.MTZ.04 59/3 Tuly 27, 1898 - October 31, 1898. 

22 BOA, A.MTZ.04 179/9 Tuly 1895, 12. 
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ing other neighboring countries, such as Romanlia.?? According to the claims of its 
ovvner, at the peak of its popularity the nevvspaper had over 2,000 subseribers, 
many of vrhom İived in the Empire.?" 

Gayret printed primarily reports and opinion pieces discussing current political 
events although it vvas careful not to publish anything potentially offensive to 
Abdülhamid even for the sake of refuting it. It explicitİy advocated Ottoman in- 
terests, the policy of the existing Ottoman regime, as vvell as the interests of the 
local Muslim community. The articles rarely bore a byline, so vvhile vve knovv the 
names of a fevv of its contributors, it is difficult to determine the precise author- 
ship of the various pieces.?? The nevvspaper seldom published feedback from 
readers, but even then such pieces did not deal vvyith subyects that could be politi- 
cally sensitive for the Ottoman administration. 

In April-May 1895 Gayzet printed a sertes of articles titled “Gazi Sultan Abdül- 
hamid Sani” that praised the Sultan and his style of rule.?f The motives for pub- 
İishing this feature are not immediately obvious, but perhaps the direct occasion 
vvas the honoring of Rıza Pasha vvith a ///ecz42ye order along vvith the decoration of 
several other Plovdiv notables.77 Another compelling reason vvas the desire to de- 
fend the Sultan in the midst of the unfolding diplomatic and intemal crisis from 
grovring European criticism provoked by the recently suppressed Armenian revolt 
in Sasun.28 VVhile it did not talk explicitly about parliament, the article addressed 
the issue indirectly by discussing the political system in the Empire. The piece 
vvas a eulogy of the Sultan and his contributions to the glory of the Ottoman 
state, it vovved gratitude for his paternal guidance and extolled the vvelfare of all 
Ottoman subyects, proclatming their unconditional love and devotion to their 
ruler. Yet the last part vvent even further to denounce the Europeans and the crit- 
ics vvithin the Empire vvho accused the Sultan of despotism. İt yustified the Sul- 
tan”s methods of rule, vyhich vvere best suited to the character of the Ottoman na- 
tion, and pronounced the government system in the Empire as a non-oppressive 
autocratic rule. To discredit the critics” arguments Gyzez contrasted the safety 
vvithin the Ottoman state vvith the insecurity in Europe caused by the actions of 
radical groups. 


23 See the letter of some Muslims from Romanla vrho inquired about vrhy they vvere not re- 


ceiving Gayzret, “Romanya”da Toksofu Kariyesinden” follovved by //zzazezes comment, 
Alusazene, no. 278, May 14, 1903, 4. 

24 BOA, A.MTZ.04 79/1 OC Ali Ferruh to Sadaret, May 27, 1902, 1. 

25 Among the initial contributors vvere Priştineli Selim and Selanikli Hilmi, yet both vvere 
pressured to resign, the former for allegedİy importing “harmful publications,” BOA, 
A.MTZ.04 31/62 November 4, 1895, BOA, A.MTZ.04 33/96 May 19 - Tune 11, 1896, 1, 
2, 6. 

26 “Gazi Sultan Abdülhamid Sani,” Gayref, no. 16, May 3, 1895, 1. 

27 “Teveccühat ve Nişan,” Gayret, no.12, April 8, 1895, 1, BOA, A.MTZ.04 76/142 Second 
Secretary İbrahim Fethi to OC Mehmed Nebil, Tanuary 7, 1895. 

28 Hanıioğlu, Opposition, 75, Georgeon, 286-309. 
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It is a pity that after so many great foreign and internal political and cultural successes 
that vvere the sole result of the right governance of Ottoman sultans, some greedy Euro- 
pean politicians do not shy avray from ecriticizing the present-day organization of the 
Ottoman admiınistration. “... to tread on people”s freedom vvith tyrannical government 
means an insult to humanity: at the end of the 19th c. in such progressive times no so- 
ciety should be ruled by an absolute government.” İn such a vay they are trying to con- 
fuse the minds of the people. Since such subyects alvvays invite discord vve are vvriting 
the follovring to those preyudiced against the government. 

Personal rule, absolutist rule, constitutional government, republic, democracy, aristo- 
cratic rule — all these types of government have their special advantages and disadvan- 
tages. More precisely, the enumerated advantages and disadvantages from the point of 
vievv of soctety”s vrisdom are nothing at the end, everything is relative. In that respect 
since practicing good government is quite difficult ... to say that constitutionalism is 
good or republic is good is nothing but stupidity. The best type of government for the 
noble Ottoman nation is absolutist government, because İitl suits best the morality and 
the condition of the great Ottoman soclety. 

VVhy do the anarchists and nihilists vvho oppose the different European administrations 
and create such crises and disturbances that make governments feel as if they sit on top 
of a volcano emerge? İs this because Europe”s governments are good or bad? Ottoman 
soclety 1s secure and it has not seen anarchism, socialism or communism. The current 
Ottoman system of administration is not the absolutist rule of a single person but rather 
a non-oppressive autocratic rule. Even if this government is not the absolutely best one, 
it 1s still the best for Ottoman society.” 


Gayre”s assertions that the system of rule a state adopted should match the peo- 
ple”s character and moral preparedness resembled arguments made by other pro- 
Hamidian ?ournals published in the Empire. Probably the best-knovvn example of 
the agenda they maintained vvas Ahmet Midhat (1844-1912), the contemporary 
vvriter and publicist, vvhose articles expressed the stance of the ruling regime. 
Since he en?oyed the special favor and financial support of the Sultan, he had the 
rare opportunity to discuss sensitive issues. In a piece published in May 1896 in 
the 7£rc/man-ı Hakikat, Ahmet Midhat Efendi argued that representative govern- 
ment vvould be detrimental to a multi-national and multi-religious state like the 
Ottoman one. The parliament vvould pass lavvs that could violate the povvers of 
the people, and thus they vvould eventually have to be annulled.50 Yet, such 


29 “Gazi Sultan Abdülhamid Sani,” Gayret, no. 16, May 3, 1895, 1. 

30 Ahmet Midhat in Hanioğlu, Oppos:z/oz, 31, on the Sultan”s vievvs see /2/4. 31, f. 219. Inci- 
dentally, this statement represented a significant departure from an earlier stance he ex- 
pressed in 1880 in an opinion letter addressed to the Sultan. In this letter Ahmet Midhat 
argued that the parliament and the constitution did not intrude upon the ruler”s authority, 
it vvas their absence that threatened to strengthen the povver of the ministers. He further 
vvarned that in spite of the recent vvar and hostility the Muslims in Bulgaria vvould acquire 
legal freedom sooner than their co-religionists in the Empire since they İived in a country 
ruled by a constitution. The idea of Muslims under non-Muslim government enyoying 
more freedom than Muslims under the protection of an Islamic ruler seemed particularly 


disturbing to the author and perhaps to many other Muslim Ottoman contemporaries. 
Ahmet Midhat Efendi, “Tavzih-i Kelam ve Tasrih-i Meram,” (May 20, 1880) haz. Cengiz 
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claims vvere also advanced by some of the members of the earlier Ottoman liberal 
opposition. Another “vvell-vvisher” to the sultanate, either from Plovdiv or from 
among the customs officials at the Sirkeci railvvay station that received publica- 
tions from Bulgarla for distribution in İstanbul, sent a copy of Gayre”s piece on 
Abdülhamid H together vvith other issues of the nevvspaper it deemed problem- 
atic to the Grand Vizter”s office. A note under the article in all likelihood scrib- 
bled by the sender vvarned that its author”s real intentions vvere to avvaken the 
ideas of Ali Suavi in the capital.?1 Such an allegation could have serious conse- 
quences for the nevvspaper and its ovvner. Ali Suavi (1839-1878), one of the lead- 
ing figures of the Young Ottoman movement, experienced a serles of dramatic 
ideological transformations throughout the period of his intellectual and political 
activity. Initially, he vvas a staunch supporter of constitutionalism and among the 
first to argue that Islamic traditions commanded democratic consultation, but 
later he turned to criticizing this political process. Eventually he met a tragic end 
after leading a group of Muslim refugees in an attack on Abdülhamıd”s palace.3? 
In an article published in exile in the fournal Ü7zzz vvhich vvas among the first Ot- 
toman vvritings to use the vvord “democracy,” Ali Suavi argued that the type of 
govermment in each state should be chosen in consideration of the moral charac- 
ter and condition of its people. Ali Suavi also made a distinction betvveen democ- 
racy and parliamentary government. VVhile he advocated the introduction of a 
parliamentary system, he insisted that democracy or equality, as he altematively 
called it, vvas not suitable for the Ottoman state because of its large size, diverse 
population and since its subyects vvere of bad morality.”? 

It is not clear vrhether the Ottoman authorities proceeded to investigate the al- 
leged ideological connection betvveen Ali Suavi and the political İlne pursued by 
Gayret. By the time they received this report, the nevvspaper had already been 
suspended, the immedliate reason being a piece criticizing British policy tovrards 
the Empire vvith regard to the Armenian question.?” Eventualİy Rıza Pasha vvas 


Şeker, F//afet Risdleleri. 1. cilt, IL. Abdülbamit Deori, ed. İsmail Kara, (Istanbul: Klasik, 2002), 
111-138. 1 vrould like to thank Abdülhamit Kırmızı for bringing this document to my at- 
tention. 
31 BOA, A.MTZ.04 177/90 yuly 23, 1895, “vrhen (the article) is examined vvell, the matter vrill 
become clear” the informer continued. 
Şerif Mardin, 7?e Gezesis of Young Ottoman Tlougbt, (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
2000, orig. publ. by Princeton University Press, 1962), Hüseyin Çelik, /4Z Sazz ze Dönemi, 
(Istanbul: İletişim Yayınları, 1994) and Ali Suavi, “Democracy: Government by the People, 
Equality,” in Charles Kurzman, ed. /Moverəist İslam, 1840-1940. 4 Sourcebook, (Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 2002), 138-143. 
According to Ali Suavi, in the Ottoman case such “lal government is required that vrill not 
only satisfy the material needs but also see to the moral needs of such an immoral and lep- 
rous people,” in Kurzman, 140. 
34 BOA, A.MTZ.04 179/9 Yune 19 - August 8, 1895. 
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again allovved to import Gayzef into the Empire?” and became stricter in his self" 
censorship.6 


Sebat: a Case of Popular Debate 


Gayre”s article on Abdülhamid TI provoked a reaction from Sz2az, the other Mus- 
İlim yournal issued in Bulgarla at the time. SeZa/ openly disputed Gayze?s claims 
that absolutist rule vvas better for the Empire than constitutional and parliamen- 
tary government, and invited men of political vvisdom to express their vievvs on 
the matter. Furthermore, Sz2az published Abdülhamid ITs ferman promulgating 
the constitution issued in December 1876, thus signaling its Young Turk leanıngs.?7 
Shortly after, the nevvspaper recefved a vvarning from the Ottoman authorities and 
halted the initiative although it did not completely abandon the idea.58 

Sebat vas published in Russe, the capital of the former Ottoman Danube vilayet 
and the largest Bulgarian city on the Danube. Its ovvrner and editor vvas İskender 
Mahmudov, a İocal notable and later a member in the Bulgarian parliament.5” The 
yournal vvas first published in February 1895 and came out once a vveek for a year, 
after vvhich it closed dovvn due to financial constraints and technical difficulties: it 
did not have a printing press, so until the end it vvas handvvritten and İltho- 
graphed, vvhich cost its publishers significant efforts. At the time obtaining print- 
ing equipment vvith Arabic fonts vvas not easy and could be considerably expen- 
sive. The tvvo cİosest centers from vrhere one could purchase printing presses vvere 
Istanbul and Vienna. The export of presses from the Empire vvas subyect to severe 
İlmitations and vvas allovved in rare cases only after a thorough investigation of the 
background of the potential publishers. On the other hand, obtaining equipment 
from Vienna vvas tvvice as expensive and Se2af, could not afford to buy it vvithout 
incurring a large debt or collecting in advance the fees from its subscribers. Since 
the authoritles in Istanbul considered Se2a7s publishing team unreliable, they re- 
yected its requests.40 Apparently, they had enough good reason for that. As time 
passed and it became clear that the nevvspaper vvould not obtain a printing press, 
its publishing team, i.e. its ovmer and editor İskender Mahmudov, the translator 


35 BOA, A.MTZ.04 177/90 Sadaret to OC Mehmed Nebil, yuly 23, 1895. 

36 For example in September Gayzez received a fevv anonymous letters vrhich vvere allegediy 
offensive to the Ottoman state and the nevvspaper”s agenda. Gayze/ published only vague 
vvarnings against their sender vvithout referring to the specific charges these İetters vvere 
making. “Ahvaəl-ı Dahiliye,” Gayzez, no. 35, Sept. 15, 1895, 2, “Muameleye Göre Mu- 
kabele,” Gayret, no. 36, Sept. 22, 1895, 2. 

37 “Filibe”de neşr olunan...,” Se2az, no. 15, May 11, 1895, 1. 

38 BOA, A.MTZ.04 9/9 OC Mehmed Nebil to Sadaret, Tune 11, 1895, 57 

39 TSDA, f. 371k, op. 5, a. e. 10 February 1902 parliamentary elections, 338, BOA, A.MTZ.04 
79/75 OC Ali Ferruh to Sadaret, Puly 31, 1902. 

40 “İdarehanemizin Rica ve Hasbihali,” $zöaz, no. 17, May 26, 1895, 2, “İhtar ve İ"tizar,” Se- 
bat, no. 37, October 19, 1895, 1. 
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Ahmet Zeki and another collaborator, Muamelecizide Emin Ağa, gradually re- 
vealed their Young Turk sympathies. In addition, one of the printers turned out to 
be Mustafa Ragıb, a former student in the İmperial Medical School in Istanbul and 
a Young Turk vvrho vvas sought by the Ottoman authorittes. He fled the Empire in 
1892 first to Berlin and then to Bulgaria.“1 After SeZa7s closure all these individuals 
expanded their involvement vvith the opposition organization,” and İater they 
vvere involved in the publication of other Young Turk foumals such as Ba/Zaz (is- 
sued in Russe), 2/42 (lmprovement/Reform) and Feryaz (Cry). 

In the autumn of 1895 SeZa?s columns featured a heated readers” debate about 
the necessity of parliamentary government in the Ottoman Empire, vvhich vvas in- 
tensified by the critical events in the Empire - the Armenian revolts, their sup- 
pression and the Great Povver response. The crisis originated vvith the ill-fated 
Sasun uprising in November 1894, after vrhich the Empire came under grovving 
European pressure to introduce reforms in the eastern provinces explicitly favor- 
ing the Armenians, but the situation deteriorated in the autumn of 1895. On Sep- 
tember 30, 1895 the F/zzebak committee organized a political demonstration in 
the capital to present a petition to the Ottoman government. Hovvever, the peace- 
ful march turned into a violent melee after some extremists brandished guns and 
the gendarmerie fired on the demonstrators. The incident vvas follovved by a series 
Of attacks on Armenians in the capital and eastern Anatolia. The Sultan vvas in- 
duced to proclaim a plan for reforms and in the course of the crisis replaced four 
grand viziers.? The sentiments these turbulent events provoked among the Mus- 
lims in Bulgarla vvere vvell reflected in Se2ar and to some extent in Gayzef, vvhich, 
in contrast to the Ottoman press, vvidely discussed the crisis. Besides the articles 
and editorials, Se2ar also published readers” İetters vvhich give us an opportunity 
to follovv the popular perceptions and debates on representative govemment and 
the current events in the Empire. 

On September 22, 1895 Sz2az published a letter from a Muslim from Varna 
vrhose name vvas vvithheld.“7 The letter accounted the follovving story: recently the 
author had visited Istanbul on personal business and one evening his host had 
taken him to a İeamed gathering. There the guests participated in İiterary and 


41 BOA, Y.MTV 285/69 OC to Dahiliye, March 17, 1906, İbrahim Temo, /?ra?/əz 7£9zo 7zun. İt- 

tibad ve Terakki Anıları, (Istanbul: Arba yayınları, 1987), 57-58. In his memoirs Temo mis- 

takenly reports the (ournal”s title as 7zzza (Danube). According to the available evidence 
there vvas no such youral in Russe at the time and comparison vvith other developments 
suggests that the publication in question vvas Se2az, 

See for example the correspondence betvreen the Ottoman Commissioner and the Bulgar- 

ian authorittes, TSDA, f. 176k, op. 1, a. e. 936, May 24, 1896 — Oct. 29, 1896, 6-26. 

43 On those events see Georgeon, 286-296, Stanford 7. Shavr and Ezel Kural Shavv, History of 
the Ottoman Empire and Modem Turkey, vol, 2, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1977), 200-205. 

44 “Varna”dan Mektub-u Mahsus,” Se2af, no. 33, Sept. 22, 1895, 4-6. 
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scholarly debates, vvhose grace and details stunned the visitor from Varna. Even- 
tually, the conversation turned to the state of current political affairs. The author 
immedlately became alert and began listening carefully so that he could vrite 
about the discussions to Se2az, an idea vvhich he had entertained for some time. 

First, the guests discussed the questions of Macedonlia and Thessaly, and since 
the author vvas from Bulgaria, they asked him about the İocal state of affairs re- 
garding these issues. The party agreed that because the Great Povvers supported 
the Greeks and the Bulgarians they vvould continue to advance their plans in the 
contested areas. Then, the guests moved to the proyects for Armenian reforms. Af- 
ter discussing in detail various articles in the European press on this issue, the 
company speculated that it vvrould be necessary to grant certain concessions to the 
Armenians vvhich vvould be to the disadvantage of the Turks. 

Finally, the party addressed the larger question of vrhy the various nationalitles 
in the Ottoman Empire sought to separate from its control. Some of the guests 
suggested that because of their close connections vvith the Europeans, the Otto- 
man Christians had been avvakened, their vvealth increased and they had started 
looking dovn on the Muslims. Being subyected to Muslim rule hurt their feelings, 
and that is vvhy they decided to break avvay. Others, hovvever, argued that since 
the Ottoman state did not adopt the principle of consultation (zzszZ7 ?zeşgeref), it 
pushed public affairs into evil hands, vvhich led to general dissatisfaction. The ma- 
yority of the attendees agreed vvith this second opinion. 

Then a knovvledgeable gentleman took the floor and enumerated the various 
benefits of consultation. He supported his vtevv vvith Qur”anic verses, hadiths and 
historical examples. Then he stated that it vvas the Turks rather than the Armeni- 
ans vrho deserved the sympathy of the Europeans, since they vvere the ones vvho 
carrled the heavy duttes of military service. This person urged that it vvas the right 
time to explain this to the Europeans and attract their support by using the vari- 
ous nevvspapers published in Europe. He vvas abruptly silenced by the other 
guests, vvho agreed vvith his point that consultative government vvas necessary but 
argued that it vvould be a disgrace for the Muslims to use the European press for 
such purposes. Everybody vvas unanimous that since the Rashidun caliphs no 
other Muslim state had vvorked as hard for the benefit of the Muslims and for the 
protection of religion as the Ottoman one. At that point in the text the Muslim 
from Varna considered it necessary to reassure the readers that no offensive vvord 
vvas uttered against Sultan Abdülhamid IL 

At the end the party began thinking of a vvay to overcome “the suppression of 
free thought” (zeza/7r-/ efkar) in the Ottoman state. The solution for that vvas to 
appeal through the foreign fournals to the Sultan to rely on his people, reopen 
the parliament, dismiss his incapable advisors and restore freedom of the press. 
Even though the guests had initially deprecated the notion of using the foreign 
press to make their voices heard, eventually the maşority accepted the idea. On 
this note the gathering came to an end. The Muslim from Varna promised then 
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and there that he vvould vvrite about the issue to Se2af and enthusiastically ap- 
pealed to the (ournal”s editor to publish his letter for the sake of patriotism. 

The letter immediately evoked responses among the Muslim public in Bulgaria 
that expressed divergent vievvs. Among the first to vvrite back vvas another Muslim 
from Varna vvho signed as “a Turk” (5? 72r3).”5 At the beginning the author 
praised the press for its role as a guide of public opinion and morals and then 
turned against his fellovv tovvnsman, pe?oratively referring to him as an “unintelli- 
gent Turk” and then as “a person of unknovvn nationality.” Among the Ottomans, 
he argued, there vvere people vvho had ideas about reform but others, like the 
“VVestern mannered Turk” in question read the İles published in the European 
press and complained about a great state of 650 years. He further condemned the 
“fake Turk turned European” for being one of the “disgraceful people.” 

This second Muslim from Varna admitted that the people, 1.e. the Ottomans, 
vvere deprived of free press and freedom of thought but rather than appealing to 
the European press and thus offending the exalted caliphate, he suggested that a 
more successful strategy vvould be to plead vvith the Sultan to restore these free- 
doms. He even argued that there vvere already positive signs for loosening various 
restrictions, such as the fact that the grand vizter Said Pasha had lifted the ban on 
some prevtousİy prohibited books and allovved the yournal 7zcZ/?zaz, printed in 
the Crimea, to be circulated in the Empire. Very soon, the author prognosticated, 
the people in the Empire vvould gain freedom of press and thought and vrould see 
the implementation of reforms. 

The same issue of Se2az also published a response from Silistra signed as Mu- 
hibb-i Sadık bin Ali, vrho vras understood to be a member of the z/zrza.36 He of- 
fered a harsh response to the first letter from Varna accusing it of instigating “con- 
fusion in the minds” and being completely devotd of vvisdom. Similar to Gayzez, 
the “2/7: vvarned about succumbing to the treacherous foreign publications that 
only instigated disobedience and consequentİy brought many terrible events 
upon the Ottoman state. But above all, he stressed, the deed of the Varna Muslim 
lacked dignity: important state matters vvere discussed in official places, and it vvas 
not pertinent to talk about government affairs in the “ZorzZs, ordinary houses, 
coffeehouses, and pubs” because everybody knevr that in such environment no 
one vvould be safe from erring. The Silistra Muslim vvent on to praise the current 
state of the Ottoman Empire: the ruler had entrusted the government into the 
hands of competent officials, and there vvas not even the smallest reason for 
complaint. “If vve open our eyes by thinking vvith fairness and mercy, vve find our- 


45 “Muharrir Efendi...,” Seğaf, no. 35, Oct. 5, 1895, 5. Letters published in the /ournal vvere 
usually signed vvith a pen name, but their authors vvere required to confirm their real name 
and address to the editorial office, “İhtar,” Se2az, no. 34, Sept. 29, 1895, 8. 

46 “Silistre”den Mektub-u Mahsus,” Se2az, no. 35, Oct. 5, 1895, 7-8. 
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selves living in a blissful age. Even the most povverful pens are vveak in praising 
and appreciating it.” He extolled the advances of the Ottoman state and Abdül- 
hamid ITs role in their enhancement and ended vvith a promise to address the 
question about the necessity of free press and parliament in another letter. 

The debate became particularly heated after one of Se2a7s self-proclaimed most 
devoted readers, vvho identified himself simply as “the Sailor” (Gevzzc?) yolned in.” 
He vvrote in a flery impulsive style and appeared vvell informed about ongoing 
events in the Empire and abroad, and also alluded to his Young Turk sympathies. 
The Sailor expressed support for the second letter from Varna, but he scorned the 
“alım from Silistra for his disregard of current events in the Empire, vvhich proved 
the necessity for change. To strengthen his criticism, he sought to challenge the 
“alım by means of religious argumentation. “I am asking if this person is really a 
dervish, for let him remember the vrords of the caliph "Ali “yherever there is no 
consultation there is no right” and let him not speak against the principle of con- 
sultation proclaimed by the most glorious of prophets.” The Sailor also accused 
the Silistra Muslim of being one of the people anticipating avvards from the Yıldız 
palace and ended his letter by appealing to those in charge of the homeland (in 
that case apparentİy the Ottoman Empire) to devote and if necessary sacrifice 
their lives for its sake and not to İisten to false advisors. 

The Silistra “2/Z/z responded promptly, pointing out that the Sailor had not un- 
derstood his main argument: “İt is admitted that even a small matter, let alone the 
important affairs of state, cannot be resolved vvithout consultation, in our previ- 
ous article vve did not say a single vvorld against consultation and vve vvill never do 
so, such an idea does not even exist in our imagination.” 48 He further accused 
the Sailor of creating the vvrong impression that Ottoman govermmaental affairs 
proceeded vvithout consultation, an idea vvhich “even the schoolchildren novva- 
days” found inconcefvable. All branches and offices of the Ottoman government 
vvere bound by the Sharia and functioned in accordance vvith the principle of 
consultation. The “Z7əz thanked the Sailor for labeling him a eulogizer, since he 
considered it an honor and duty to support the Ottoman state, and called upon 
him to declare openly his ideological convictions. 

To those challenges the Sailor replied vvith the follovring statement: 


O, brotherl The consultation required by a constitutional government is one thing and 
the consultation among a fevr people is another. In a place vrhere there is no constitu- 
tional government the povver to issue orders to bring reforms and reorganization in ac- 
cordance vvith the regional necessities could pass into the hands of seditious spies and 
corrupt officials. 

In the places vrhere there is constitutional government no matter hovr much evil there 
is, it could be prevented by trusting the people and electing patriotic representatives, all 


47 “Bir Gemici Taifesinden Alınan Tahriratın Suretidir,” Se?az, no. 36, Oct. 13, 1895, 7-8. 
48 “Silistre”den Mektup,” $z2az, no. 38, Oct. 26, 1895, 4. 
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kinds of benefits vvill ensue and evil vvill be averted through consultation and discussion 
among those respectable individuals. Even though 1 am a sailor, 1 have observed and 
İearned this. In vtevv of that, vvith respect, there is no doubt that everything in this vvorld 
comes vvith consultation. Even vve ... (the) sailors consult vvith each other vhat time to 
eat the ?za?zaliga (maize bread) let alone the important government affairs. 

So, as Pve said above, constitutional consultation is one thing, absolutist consultation is 
another.“? 


After this fiery letter, Se2a7 announced that it vvould not publish any further cor- 
respondence on this subyect. İts editor did not give any specific reasons for this 
decision, and vvhile it is possible that he had recetved a vvarning, it might as vvell 
be that technical difficulties pressed him to cut the number pages by half, and 
thus there vvas no space for such lengthy readers” İetters. 

VVhile Se2ar gave the opportunity for divergent vtevvs to be expressed, its edito- 
rial team openly supported the idea that reconvening the parliament vvas the best 
vvay to improve the state of the Empire. This stance vvas initially visible from $e- 
bafs first response to Gezyzef, but it became more outspoken throughout the fol- 
lovring months. In a lead article on October 26, 1895 SeZar obyected to the Otto- 
man decision to introduce reforms in the eastern vilayets undertaken in response 
to vvestern pressure, since it made the Muslims “very sad.”?0 Tt criticized the 15- 
tanbul nevvspapers vvhich vvrote and repeated one another in stating that reforms 
vvould be implemented in accordance vvith the preparation of the local popula- 
tion but did not dare to voice the people”s demands. And vhat all the Muslims 
vvithout exception vvanted, Se2af maintained, vvas the reopening of the parliament. 
A parliament vvould secure peace in the east, curb the illegitimate demands of the 
Europeans and prevent them from 1nterfering in the internal affairs of the Otto- 
man state under the pretext of humanity and protection of the Christians. The 
nevvspaper expressed hope that the Sultan vvould agree to issue the necessary or- 
der since this vvas the right thing to do. 

A letter from a “Muslim patriot from Kosovo” threvv more light onto the atti- 
tude tovvards current events and the parliament in the Ottoman provinces. The 
author of this letter probably belonged to the ranks of the Ottoman military since 
he appeared to be vvell informed about the condition of the army contingent sta- 
tioned in the Kosovo vilayet. He also gave a clue about his Young Turk sympa- 
thies by alluding positively to a “patriotic nevvspaper,” about to be issued in 
Europe, vvhich in all likelihood vvas the Young Turk organ //eşzerez. The Muslim 
from Kosovo spoke vrith anger about the recent events in İstanbul. ?1 He pro- 
tested that the Armenians vvere being appointed to various admınistrative posts 


49 “Muharrir efendi...,” $e2az, no. 39, November 2, 1895, 3-4. 

90 “İcmal,” Sz?az, no. 38, Oct. 26, 1895, 1. 

51 “Kosova”dan Bir Muhibb-i Vatan Bir İslamın Sedasıdır,” Se?az, no. 37, Oct. 19, 1895, 2-41, 
on /eşveret see Hanioğlu, Opgositton, 77-78. 
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and gaining advantages at the expense of the Muslims, but that rather than being 
grateful, they revolted. He vvas also indignant at the inactivity of the press in the 
Empire and stated: “If vve didn”t get information from the nevvspapers issued by 
patriots in the Crimea, Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Cyprus, vve vvould not knovv any- 
thing, but our destruction vvould be undervvay.” The author asserted that the only 
vvay out of this disastrous situation vvas the reconvening of the parliament. Fur- 
thermore, he assured the readers that such demands did not mean that those vvho 
advanced them vvere against the Sultan since he also desired the best for his sub- 
yects. The author concluded his letter vvith the appeal “If the parliament is not re- 
convened vve are doomedl” 

The discussions featured in Sz2az in the autumn of 1895 suggest that the debate 
concerming the parliament and the political system in the Empire vvas not the ex- 
clusive priority of the elites in the Ottoman capital or exiled in Europe but in- 
volved vvider social segments. The Muslim public vvere interested and through 
various channels follovved the current events in the Ottoman state and used the 
press published abroad to votce their opinion. 


Edhem Rut and tbe Balkan Daib: 
tbe Aetrvist Young Turk Perspecirve 


Invariabİy, the most vocal in their demands for parliament and their criticism of 
the Hamidian regime vvere the Young Turks. The Committee for Union and Pro- 
gress (CUP), vvhich vvas the organization”s formal name, vvas founded in 1889 in 
opposition to Sultan Abdülhamid 11 by students of the Imperial Medical Academy 
in Istanbul, but its members developed more significant activity from the mid 
1890s onvvards. In 1894-95 a series of arrests among students in the higher schools 
in the Empire sent many of the organization”s sympathizers into exile. Follovvring 
the 1902 congress of the Ottoman opposition in Geneva, the organization split up 
into rival factions advocating different strategies for continuing the struggle, vvhich 
left it vveakened. Young Turk ideology vvas inspired by social Darvvinism, positivism 
and science, and parliament and constitutionalism featured prominently in the or- 
ganization”s political rhetoric. This trait, along vvith the fact that the Young Turks 
initiated the revolution of 1908, led many historians to qualify them as a constitu- 
tional movement. This suggestion has been challenged by Şükrü Hanıoğlu, vrho 
has argued that the Young Turk opposition bore little resemblance to other consti- 
tutional movements, such as those in Europe and North America. For the Young 
Turks the notions of parliament and representative government vvere of little real 
significance beyond being symbols of modernity and an instrument for preventing 
Great Povver encroachment upon the Empire”s internal affairs. Largely influenced 
by elitist theories, the original members of the CUP savv the parliament as “a het- 
erogeneous crovvd” that could potentially be harmful to the “scientific” admini- 
stration they sought to establish. Hovvever, as they expanded their activity and al- 
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İled themselves vvith other opposition groups, their ideology gradually evolved and 
modiffed its initial character.5? 

Regardless of vyhether the Young Turk İeadership sincerely believed in the 
benefits of consultative govermment for the Ottoman state or not, calls and ar- 
guments for reconvening the parliament vvere regularly present in the Young Turk 
press, including that published in Bulgaria. Emphasis on the parliament became 
another vvay of challenging the legitimacy of Abdülhamid I”s regime. To make 
their clatms more forceful, Young Turk yournals in Bulgaria often yuxtaposed the 
Principality and the Empire, extolling the former for its parliamentary and consti- 
tutional system and its political advances. Comparing Bulgaria, one of the main 
Ottoman rivals on the Balkans, to the Empire in such a favorable vvay vvas sure to 
irritate at least a fevv officials in Istanbul. To present the Young Turk perspective, 
the follovving section vvill examine one of the most influential Young Turk nevvs- 
papers in Bulgaria, vvhich vvas the mouthpiece of the reform movement at the 
time, the Ba/Zaz daily published betvveen 1906 and 1910 in Plovdiv. 

Balkar”s editor-in-chief vvas Edhem Ruhi, vvho vvas among the most distin- 
guished leaders of the Young Turk organization”s activist vving. Born in Istanbul, 
Edhem Ruhi oined the ranks of the opposition movement in the 1890s vvhile a 
student in the Imperial Medical Academy. In 1898 he vvas arrested along vvith 
other members of the organization and sent to prison and exile in Tripoli. After 
spending tvvo years there, he managed to escape to Geneva, vvhere he folned the 
Young Turk emigre circle and became involved in the publication of the organiza- 
tion”s central organ Osmanlı. Soon Edhem Ruhi vvas appointed director of the 
branch, partly in recognition of his vride popularity and charismatic character." 
He moved along vrith the nevvspaper to London and then, follovving the 1902 
Congress, to Cairo.5? 

Edhem Ruhi sided vvith the organization”s activist vvying and gradually devel- 
oped a more explicit Turkist discourse and a more radical line. According to his 
autobiography, vvhile in Egypt he became tired of vvriting and vvanted to be in- 
volved in more extreme but effective actions, “to do terror.” “The only successful 
vvay to overthrovr the dictatorial regime (of Abdülhamid 11) vvas through terror” 
he stated in his memoirs. To carry out his plans in 1904 he traveled to Bulgaria, 
vrhere he visited the reliable branches of Russe, Vidin and Vama and, among oth- 
ers, met vvith Se2a7s former editor İskender Bey.56 His plan to assassinate the Sul- 
tan, hovvever, came to naught as the dynamite smuggled from Bulgaria via the 


52 On the history and ideology of the Young Turks see Hanioğlu, Opgos///on, passim, and 


?dem. Preparation for a Revolution: the Young Turks, 1902-1908, (Nevv York: Oxford University 
Press, 2001) (henceforth ezo/z£20n), on Young Turk vievvs of the parliament and constitu- 
tionalism, see Opposz/zon, 28-32. 

53 Edhem Ruhi, 6-13, Hanioğlu, Oppos/£/oz, 121. 

54 Edhem Ruhi, 24-25, Hanioğlu, Opzosz/oz, 142-146. 

55 Edhem Ruhi, 24-30, Hanioğlu, RezoZz/zon, 53-59. 

56 Edhem Ruhi, 29. 
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mountainous border vvas captured along vvith the direct perpetrator.”” In the face 
of such fiascos, Edhem Ruhi decided to give up his political activity and make 
peace vvith the Istanbul regime. He vvas given the position of secretary at the Ot- 
toman Commissioner”s office in Sofia, vvhere he remained for a fevv months in 
1905.58 Hovvever, another unsuccessful attempt on Abdülhamid”s life threvv him 
back into the opposition camp. Although Edhem Ruhi had no connection vvith 
the plot, suspicion fell on him and he vvas sentenced to death in absentlia. 1o 
avold further Ottoman persecution he marrted into a prominent Muslim family 
from Plovdiv and apparently changed his citizenship.”” Soon aftervvards he started 
publishing in Plovdiv the vveekly Azzze/l/ and from 1906 onvvards the popular 
daily Balkan. VVith his straightforvvard ideas and at times populist rhetoric, he ap- 
pealed to the grovving group of disgruntled members of the organization, mostly 
from the ranks of the military, vvho advocated urgent revolutionary actions.60 

A sertes of editorials Edhem Ruhi vvrote for Ba/kaz in 1907 entitled “Either a 
constitution or our annihilation is certainl” vvas an example of hovv he and many 
Young Turks vievved the parlament. Similar to the contributors to Se2az, Edhem 
Ruhi presented the parliament and the constitution as an instrument to prevent 
foreign intervention and a symbol of modernity. Their absence vvas seen as the 
inherent reason for the misfortunes and territorial losses the Empire had suffered 
in the recent decades. 


There is no one vrho doesn”t knovr the nature of the various calamities that have af- 
fected the imperial government over the past thirty years. İsn”t counting the territories 
that have detached from Ottoman rule during the last thirty years mind-boggling? 1 
don”t knovv vrhether the Ottoman nation could easily forget the pain caused by the loss 
of the huge island of Crete given to the Greeks as a present on top of their defeat by the 
İion-like Ottoman soldiers vvho roared at Domokos, Yenişehir and Velestin. And those 
before Crete? Those huge territortes, didn”t they go for nothing? İT...) There is uprising 
and restlessness not only in Turkey, there is bloodshed also in Russia and Romanla. But 
they are different. No one can say anything to them, no one can pen a vvord on their 
domestic affairs. VVhat is the reason for that? VVhy doesn”t Europe see the vvood in its 
eyes, vrhy should it alvvays see the splinter in the eyes of the Turks? 

This reason is very simple. İt is not because vve are Muslims, it is because vve have not 
opened our eyes earlier and did not become a member of the European balance of 
povver and civilization through organizing and reforming our administration. 1o meet 
this necessity vve had a constitution and a parliament but they vvere abolished thirty 
years ago and because of that vve cannot stand up to the Europeans.$61 


57 Edhem Ruhi, 30, Hanioğlu, Rezolzzior, 57. 

58 BOA, A.MTZ.(04), İrade, hune 14, 1905, Edhem Ruhi, 31. 

59 Hn spite of that the Bulgarian authorities still made an attempt to extradite him, see Edhem 
Ruhi, “Açık Bir Mektup,” Ba/£az (Plovdiv), no. 111, Dec. 15, 1906, 1, Edhem Ruhi, “Tebşir 
ve Teşekkür,” Ba/kaz (Plovdiv), no. 112, Dec. 25, 1906, 1, Edhem Ruhi, “Hakikat-ı Hal,” 
Balkan (Tlovdiv), no. 118, Tanuary 16, 1907, 1, Edhem Ruhi, 33, 36. 

60 Hanioğlu, Opposition, 146. 

61 Edhem Ruhi, “Ya Kanun-i Esasi Ya Mahvımız Mutlaki - 1” Ba/kaz (Plovdiv), no. 173, 
April 4, 1907, 1. 
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These lines undoubtedly touched a chord among the Muslims of Bulgaria since 
the events they described reminded them of their ov fate. Three decades earlier 
Bulgaria had become one of the irretrievably lost pieces of the Ottoman realm, 
and the Muslims vvho stayed in its confines felt most immediately the conse- 
quences of this transition. This vvas a sentiment on vvhich Edhem Ruhi could rely 
to gain support for his arguments and nevvspaper. 

The parliament and the constitution vvere further seen as the guarantee for fus- 
tice and İavv. Spying and reporting on people”s actions, tvvo practices vvidely 
spread at the time of the Hamidian regime and vvhich vvere condemned by the 
author, vvould cease. “If there is a parliament and a constitution in our country 
those inyustices vvill not be committed. The rule of ustice vvill settle more or 
less.”6? Edhem Ruhi acknovvledged the obyections of those skeptics vvho believed 
that yustice vvas bought vvith money rather than achteved by lavv, but argued that 
it vvas in the povver of the people to bring the rule of lavr or neglect it. To demon- 
strate the benefits of constitutional government, he embarked upon a contrast be- 
tvveen the absolutist government in İstanbul and the constitutional regime in 
Bulgaria, presenting the latter in an idealized light and painting a dark picture of 
the former. 


In Bulgaria, a Bulgarian cannot even be taken out of his house vrithout being ques- 
tioned or vvithout a ruling of the court because the constitution does not permit it. But 
is it like that vvith us? Today more than hundreds even thousands of people are sepa- 
rated from their homes, children and family in a beastly vvay and are being throvn into 
the deserts of Fezzan because of a simple spy report or the vvill of someone in the pal- 
ace. V/hy is that? Because vve do not have a constitution and a parliament. İn a country 
that has a parliament inyustice is unacceptable and cannot reach such levels.6? 


On various other occasions Edhem Ruhi expressed his fascination vvith the par- 
İlamentary system in Bulgaria calling the local parliament a “temple of freedom,” 
“foundation of lavr and yustice,” “a sacred building, home to a young state and 
nation of thirty years.” The Bulgarians, Ba/kaz”s editor asserted, had lived together 
vvith the Ottomans for 600 years, but they vvere at a more advanced political and 
social level because they had a parliament. He also pointed out hovv Bulgarian 
Prince Ferdinand evoked his subyects” love and admiration as he appeared in per- 
son to open the session of the nevvly elected national assembly.63 

Furthermore, 3ay/kaz  savv the lack of a constitution and parliament as the in- 
herent reason for the hostility and conflict among the various nationalitles in the 
Empire,” a vevv that echoed the letter of the Varna Muslim to Sz2az from over a 
decade earlter. In this spirit Ba/kaz published an appeal entitled “Brotherhood in 
the Ottoman Empire” from “a patriotic Ottoman Muslim” vvho remained anony- 


62 “Ya Kanun-i Esasi Ya Mahvımız Mutlakl - 4,” Ba/kaz (Plovdiv), no. 180, April 12, 1907, 1. 
63 “Ya Kanun-i Esasi Ya Mahvımız Mutlakl - 5,” Ba/kaz (Plovdiv), no. 181, April 13, 1907, 12. 
64 Edhem Ruhi, “Sobranya”da Ne Gördüm,” Ba/zaz (Plovdiv), no. 485, yuly 3, 1908, 1. 

65 “Ya Kanun-i Esasi Ya Mahvımız Mutlakl - 6,” Ba/zaz (Plovdiv), no. 209, yuly 5, 1907, 1-2. 
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mous to the readers but vvas probabİly another Young Turk political €migre. Using 
Ottomanism as a banner to ralİy the various religious groups in the Empire, the 
appeal compared the Ottoman state to a big family and its population to family 
members. “Oh, Muslim, Christian and Tevvrish Ottomansl Our country, our be- 
loved mother is groaning under oppression. She is stretching her hands povver- 
lessly under the severity of despotism asking us for help, crying such vvords: “Oh, 
my dear childrenl Don”t separate from each other, don”t abandon each other, 
don”t plunge into discord, unite yourselvesl” The article criticized the current Ot- 
toman regime as oppressive and dictatorial — a fevv greedy people vvere in charge 
of government affairs but they vvorked only for their personal benefit and robbed 
all the rest regardless of their religion. The only vvay out of this situation, the au- 
thor argued, vvas to reconvene the parliament. İt vvould bring about fustice, free- 
dom equality and rights, and in such a vvay the Empire vvould reach the level of 
the civilized foreign countries. He further called on everyone to overcome their 
religious differences in a spirit of secular Ottoman patriotism. “Every individual is 
responsible for his religion only to God, but all of us are collectively responsible 
to the homeland” the author asserted authoritatively and concluded: “The happi- 
ness and peace of our country and homeland are dependent upon gaining free- 
dom and constitution. Shout until you are out of voice “vve vvant freedom, vve 
vvant yustice, vve vvant parliament”” making yourselves heard all around.”66 


Condluston 


As seen from the examples discussed, the Muslims in the Empire and the Bulgar- 
ian Principality vvere divided as to vvhether the parliamentary system vvas the most 
appropriate form of government for the Ottoman state. Among the İletters and ar- 
ticles of those vvho supported the re-opening of the parliament one can identify 
tvvo main themes. First, the parliament vvas perceived as a ma?or instrument for 
vvarding off European pressure from the Ottoman Empire and an institution that 
vvould be in the interest of the Muslims. İnstead of implementing reforms favoring 
a specific group, the introduction of parliamentary government promised to bring 
equal treatment and representation of all ethnic and religious communittes in the 
Empire. In fact, it vvould be to the advantage of the Muslims and vvould quell 
grovving discontent over the granting of privileges to the Christians at the expense 
of the Muslims, an attitude that vvas demonstrated particularly by the examples in 
Sebat. Yhis concern vvas also one of the reasons that turned Midhat Pasha, the ma- 
yor proponent of the constitution in 1876, to favor the idea of convening a parlia- 
ment, although initially he had spurned it as harmful to a multi-national Empire.” 
Second, the parliament vvas seen as being an invtolable guarantee of yustice, the 


66 “Memalik-i Osmaniye”de Kardeşlik,” Ba/Ezr (Plovdiv), no. 226, huly 30, 1907, 1-2. 
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common good and the proper functioning of state affairs. Thus, it vvas often ideal- 
ized and presented as the universal remedy for all the problems the Empire experi- 
enced and the solution to the various Muslim grievances - the alleged inşustice, 
loss of territory, Christian demands for concessions, Great Povver pressure for re- 
forms or more practical matters such as the poor provisioning of the army. 

But vrhen it came to the situation in Bulgaria, the tvvo sides shared remarkably 
similar vievvs. Those vvho obyected to re-opening the parliament in the Ottoman 
Empire, belleved that in Bulgaria the parliamentary institution served the interests 
of the local Muslim community. Gayzref, for example, faithfully advocated Abdül- 
hamid ITs autocratic regime in the Empire, yet its ovvner Rıza Pasha ran in elec- 
tions and made it into the Bulgarian parliament. The Ottoman representatives in 
the Principality also follovved vigilantly the number and actions of the Muslim 
members of parliament,55 and even the Sultan himself shovved personal interest in 
this matter.?” On the other side of the debate, Se2a/?s ovvner and editor İskender 
Mahmudov vvas a member of parliament, and Edhem Ruhi agitated the Muslims 
from the pages of 5a/kaz to take part in the Bulgarian elections and vote for rep- 
resentatives capable of defending their rights.70 For the local Muslim community 
the parliament vvas more than an abstract and idealized notion — it vvas a vvay 
through vvhich the Muslims could safeguard their interests. 


68 On the insistence of the Ottoman Commissioner to have more Muslim representatives in 
the Bulgarian parliament see BOA, A.MTZ.04 74/22 OC Alı Ferruh to Sadaret, Feb. 23, 
1902, 2, and his boastful report that the Muslim MPs finally united under his guidance, 
A.MTZ.04 69/62 OC Alı Ferruh to Sadaret, March 21, 1901. 

69 TSDA, f. 321k, op. 1, a. e. 1050 Agent Dimitrov to MFRA Nachovich, Oct. 27, 1894, 27-29. 

70 “Bulgaristan İntihabçılarına,” Ba/Eaz (Plovdiv) no. 455, May 29, 1908, 3-4, see also the 
praises for the activity of certain Muslim members of parliament and hovr they served the 
interests of the community, “Ağızımızı Değil Gözümüzü Açalım,” 35al/kaz (Plovdiv), no. 
388, March 12, 1908, 3, “Gözümüzü Açalım Ama Neye?” Bay£az (Plovdiv), no. 428, April 
28, 1908, 1. After 1908 he himself vvould be elected to the Bulgarian parliament. 
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Mustafa Bey of Radoviş (1843-1893): 
Bureaucrat, lournalist and Deputy of Salonica 
to the First Ottoman Parliament 


Selçuk Apkşımn Somel 


Mustafa Bey, or “Mustafa bin Mollazöde Hüsrev Radovişi,” as his official seal 
reads, is not a vvell-knovvn personality in present-day Ottoman historiography.? 
Hovvever he used to be quite vvell knovrmn in Salonica in the 1870s and 1880s. He 
vvas the publisher of the vveekly nevvspaper Azzzel/ and, then, Zazzdzr. These pa- 
pers vvere rather independent publications, relatively critical of the Ottoman ad- 
ministration betvveen 1873 and 1876 and becoming, to a certain extent, a voice of 
independent Muslim opinion in this mafor provincial port city. V/hile serving as 
deputy to the first Ottoman parliament, Mustafa Bey emerged as an outspoken 
critic of government encroachments on constitutional rights and vvas forcibly de- 
ported to Salonica follovving the closure of parliament. During the autocracy of 
Abdülhamid TI, Mustafa Bey became a member of the educational bureaucracy 
and functioned as the Director of Education in the provinces of Salonica and the 
Archipelago. Before his death in Istanbul, he vvas the head of the Department of 
Secondary Schools at the Ministry of Public Education. Mustafa Bey is an ances- 
tor of the vvell-knovvn Turkish (ournalist and author Şevket Rado. 


Early) Life 


Our knovvledge about the life of Mustafa Bey of Radoviş is limited to three 
sources, namely the Registers of Services of Government Employees (Szez/Z7 /42- 
god), located at the Prime Ministerial Ottoman Archives, the 5zcez/Zz Osəzdni, the 


I vvould like to thank the staff of the Atatürk Kütüphanesi in İstanbul for providing me 
vvith the digital copies of the available Rzzze// and Zaəzdz collections. My thanks also go to 
the ISAM and Süleymaniye librartes for allovving me to use their rich book collections. 1 
am also grateful to the Başbakanlık Osmanlı Arşivi for giving me access to the Szcz/Zz 241 
registers. 

I discussed Mustafa Bey of Radoviş on three occasions, mainlİy as the provincial director of 
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of Salonica. See Akşin Somel, Das Gzezzdsehuloesen mn den Prozinzen des Osmaniscben Retdhes 
qodbrend der Herrsdhafispertode Abdülbamids II (1876-1908) (Egelsbach: Frankfurt, St.Peter 
Port: Hansel-Hohenhausen, 1995), 136, idem, 77e //Modernization of Public Education in the 
Ottoman Empire 1839-1908: İslamization, Aintocracy and Disceipline (Leiden, Boston, Köln: 
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Ottoman biographies compiled by Mehmed Süreyya, and the sa/zö?zes, 1.e. offi- 
cial yearbooks.? These sources inform us that Mustafa Bey vvas born in Radoviste, 
present-day Macedonia, in 1259/1843 to Radovişli Hüsrev Bey. His father vvas a 
local financial official, responsible for the collection of the tithes (zaza 2şöz ?ze- 
muriyett). Yhe Szcilli Abodl reports that Mustafa continued his education at the 1o- 
cal Se?a Aİ Efendi Medresesi, the only madrasa of Radovi$te.? He studied Islamic 
sciences until the level of Monla Caömf”s e/K2/ye, a vvell-knovvn treatise on Arabic 
grammar for students vvith an intermediate-level of Arabic proficiency.” İt appears 
that he left madrasa education and became a clerk at local courts. Betvveen 
1278/1862 and 1286/1869 Mustafa acted as a secretary (Zz:42et) at the courts of 1o- 
cal 2aza- and sancak-centers such as Stib (İştip), Shkoder (İşkodra) and finally 
Skopie (Üsküp).” Having a madrasa-background, vve may assume that it vvas only 
natural for Mustafa to vvork at Islamic 2447-courts. 


Mustafa Bey as a Cil Servant in Salonica, 
tbe Ardipelago and İstanbul 


This more or less Islamic career seems to have changed around 1287/1870, vvhen 
Mustafa moved to Salonica and entered government civil service.” He first acted 
as. a document drafter (?z//sezzizl) at the Secretary of the Government of Salonica 
(Selinik Mektuli-i Viliyet Kalzmi), but apparently Mustafa vvas able to prove him- 
self, and vvithin tvvo years he rose to the position of chief clerk ()z27zeyy/Z) at the 
same office (1872).5 In addition to being a chief clerk, vve see Mustafa Bey from 
1873 onvvards as a member of the “Provincial Educational Commission” (Vz/Zyer 
Madrif Komisyonu), a service vvhich lasted at least until 1875.” This membership of 
a provincial educational council might have been Mustafa Bey”s first encounter 
vvith educational issues, vrith vvhich he vvould later become closely involved. He 
seems to have continued his position of chief clerk at the Government of Salo- 
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Ansiklopedisi (Istanbul: Türkiye Diyanet Vakfı İslam Araştırmaları Merkezi, 1988ff) 

İhenceforth TDVİZI (2001), 24:153-154, Cevat İzgi: Osəzazlı Medreselerinde İlim. 2 vols. (1s- 

tanbul: İz Yayıncılık, 1997), 70-71. 

Somel, “Maarif Müdürü,” 116. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

See Se/ezik VilAyeti Salndmesi 1291. Def”a 4 (Selnik: Viliyet Matbaası, 1291), 36, Sa/zdie-i 

Selönik. Sene 1293. Defa 6 (Selönik: Vilayet Matbaası, 1293), 33. About provincial educa- 

tional councils, see Somel, //oderzizatfon, 92-105. 
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nica vvrhen Sultan Abdülaziz (r. 1861-1876) vvas deposed and the pro-Young Ot- 
toman Prince Murad acceded the throne (May 31, 1876).10 In February 1877 
Mustafa Bey vvas promoted to the Second Grade Class Tvro (z2/72e-i sdniye sınıfi 
sdlis) of the Ottoman bureaucratic rank order.11 

VVhen Grand Vizter Midhat Pasha proceeded vvith the opening of the First Ot- 
toman Parliament, Mustafa Bey became one of the eleven Salonican deputtes to 
the parliament.1? Hovvever, Mustafa reyected his election (February 1877). AlL- 
though there is no source explaining this reyection, vve knovv for certain that 
Mustafa Bey vvas a sympathizer of the Young Ottomans (see belovv), and possibly 
also of Midhat Pasha. The sudden dismissal of Midhat Pasha from the grand 
vezirate and his banishment to Italy might have created a ma?or shock to his 
sympathizers such as Mustafa Bey. The subsequent opening of parliament may 
have appeared to be mere vvindovv-dressing, vvith no real political significance. IF 
this conyecture is correct, it could explain vvhy Mustafa Bey reyected his election 
to parliament. Hovvever, vrhen nevv elections vvere made for the second parlia- 
mentary period and Mustafa Bey vvas elected for a second time, he accepted his 
nomination and ?olned the parliament.1” As vve vvill see belovr in more detail, 
Mustafa Bey became one of the main votces of parliamentary opposition. VVhen 
parliament vvas closed dovvn on February 13, 1878, Mustafa Bey and a fevv other 
vvell-knovrn oppositional figures vvere forcibly sent back to their home provinces. 
VVe leam from the 8zcz/Z/ AA2v41 report that follovring his returm to Salonica, 
Mustafa Bey began to act first as the Director of the Archive of the Government 
of Salonica (zz/Zyet evrik müdürlüğü), and shortly aftervvard to resume his former 
position of chief clerk (//z/7zeyyzz) of the the same office. The Szcz/Z7 4241 report 
ends in 1295/1879, observing that there had been no complaints about Mustafa 
Bey and that he vvas never taken into custody. In addition, the governor of Salo- 
nica, the future grand vizter Halil Rifat Pasha, praised him as a capable official.15 

The continuation of Mustafa Bey”s official story can be traced from the limited 
information provided by the Szc//Z7 Osmani, official yearbooks and the three re- 


10 Şe/Anik 1291, 36, Selinik Viliyeti Saludmesi 1292. Defra 5 (Selinik: Viliyet Matbaası, 1292), 
34, Seldnik 1293, 34. 

11 Zeəsdn, no. 189 (21 Muharrem 1294/February 5, 1877), Se/Zzik Vilayeti Sahıdmel sil Sene 

1294. Defra 7 (Selünik: Viliyet Matbaası, 1294), 34. 

For the number of deputtes representing Salonica, see Robert Devereux, 77e Fzrsz Ottoman 

Constitutional Period. A Study of tbe Müdbat Constitution and Parliament (Baltimore: The )ohns 

Hopkins Press, 1963), 264. 

15: Somel, “Maarif Müdürü,” 116, Zaəziz, no. 192 (12 Safer 1294/February 26, 1877). Also 
see Devereux, F7rsf Ottoman Constituttonal Pertod, 267 no. 46. 

14 Somel, “Maarif Müdürü,” 116, Zaezzdz, no. 226 (21 Şevval 1294/October 29, 1877) and 
no. 227 (28 Şevval 1294/ November 5, 1877), Sa/zdəze Hi Devlet-i Aliyye-i Osmaniyyel. Sere 
1295. Def”a 33 (n.d), 103. 

15 Somel, “Maarif Müdürü,” 116. 
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ports he submitted to the Ministry of Public Education.1€ Despite the positive 
opinion conveyed by the above-mentioned 87ez/Z/ /42v47 report, it is very probable 
that the regime of Abdülhamid 11 distrusted him due to the role he played in par- 
İlament. Looking at the state official yearbooks, it is conspicuous that his name is 
never mentioned in connection vvith any government office in Salonica betvveen 
1881 and 1884.17 It seems that Mustafa Bey remained unemployed for at least 
three years. After 1884, hovvever, he reappears on the official scene as the director 
of education of the province of Salonica.18 He kept this position for no more 
than one year, as vve observe him then transferred to the province of the Archi- 
pelago, again in the position of director of education of.1? This transfer from a 
mafor port city such as Salonica to the peripheral tovvn of Chios appears to be a 
sort of banishment. Mustafa Bey acted as director of education in this province 
betvveen 1885 and yune 1888.20 During his time in Chios, Mustafa Bey sent a se- 
rles of detailed reports to the Ministry of Public Education in İstanbul in vrhich 
he described the educational situation in the province of Salonica, outlined his 
activities and deeds to promote instruction among the local Muslim population, 
and vvarned about the “dangerous” political influences of foreign educational in- 
stitutions as vvell as native non-Muslim schools among the non-Muslim Ottoman 
subyects.”l Tt is striking that these reports mostly dealt vvith the educational condi- 
tions in Salonica, vvhereas their author resided in Chios and did not discuss the 
region of his assignment. İt might be that by sending these reports Mustafa Bey 
vvas trying to dravv the attention of the ministry to the situation in Salonica, and 
at the same time to ensure his return from Chios to Salonica as director of educa- 
tion. He apparently vvas rather unhappy to remain in the region, vve learn from 
Namik Kemal, the vvell-knovrn Young Ottoman administrator (?zzizasarrıf) of the 
sub-province (sa/zca£) of Chios, that Mustafa Bey vvas promoted, probably around 


16 For a detailed discussion of Mustafa Bey”s educational reports, see Selçuk Akşin Somel, 


“Maarif Müdürü.” 

Salndme-i Devlet-i Albyye-t ÖOsmdniyye. Otuzyedinci defa ((stanbul1: Mahmüd Bey Matbaası, 
1299): 1300 Sene-i Hicriyesine Mabsüs Sahndme-t Devlet-i Ösmdniyye. Otuzsekizinci sene (Kon- 
stantiniyye: Matbaa-i Ebüzziya, 1299), 7301 Sene-i Hicriyesine Mahsüs Salndme-i Deovleti Ali- 
oyye-i Ösmdniyye. Otuzdokuzuncu defa (/(istanbull: Matbaa-i Osmaniyye, 1301), 7302 Sere-i 
Hicriyesine Mahsüs Salndme-i Devlet-i Aliyye-i Ösmdniyye. Kırkıncı defa (Hstanbul: Matbaa-ı 
Osmaniyye, 1302). 

1303 Sene-i Hicriyesine Mahsüs Salndme-t Devlet-i Albyye-t Ösmdniyye. Kirkbirinci defa (Der- 
saödet: Mahmüd Bey Matbaası, 1303), 426. 

1304 Sene-t Hicriyesine Mahsüs Sahndme-i Devlet-i Aliyye-i Ösmdniyye. Kirkikinci defa ((Hstan- 
bull: Mahmüd Bey Matbaası, 1304), 402. 

1305 Sene-i Hicriyesine Mahsüs Salndme-t Devlet-i Alyye-i Ösmdniyye. Kirküçüncü defa (Der- 
saödet: Mahmüd Bey Matbaası, 1305), 310, 7306 Seze-i Hicriyesine Mahsüs Salndme-i Devlet-i 
Aliyye-i Ösmdniyye (n.d.), 618, Somel, “Maarif Müdürü,” 138, Fevziye Abdullah Tansel 
(ed.), Nmıik KemdTPin Hüsüsi Mektpları İV, VİL-VİİL Rodos ve Sakıiz Mektupları (Ankara: 
Türk Tarih Kurumu, 1986), 560-561. 

21 For the details of these reports, see Somel, “Maarif Müdürü,” 118-131. 
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Tune 1888, to the office of the Chief Secretary (?ze£/22cu) of the Archipelago prov- 
ince, but vvas still unhappy and applied for the same position in İzmir.?? 

Finally, in 1889, Mustafa Bey vvas able to leave Chios, the Ministry of Public 
Education transferred him from Chios directly to the ministerial bureaucracy in 
Istanbul. Tt is noticeable that his nevv position vvithin the ministry vvas a rather 
modest one, Mustafa Bey became Chief Secretary (2a4ş£47/2) of the Administration 
of Primary Schools (//eğdti?-i İhtiddiyye İdüresi).25 He remained in this position for 
around tvro years. During this period Mustafa Bey apparently found the favour of 
the Hamidian regime, on yune 6, 1890/ 17 Shavvvval 1307 he vvas decorated vvith 
the Os”zdnf-medal, third rank.?3 Tt is possible that he vvas protected by Münif Pa- 
sha, at that time Minister of Public Education.” VVhen a nevv department vvas 
founded in 1891 vvithin the ministry, 1.e. the Administration of Secondary 
Schools (/Veğdti?-i Pdadiye İdaresi), Mustafa Bey became its director.26 These pro- 
motions and the increasing responsibilities vyithin the Ministry of Education are 
indicative of Mustafa Bey”s rising star as a bureaucrat, and in fact of his coming to 
terms vvith the autocratic regime of Abdülhamid IL Hovvever, he died on 15 Zil- 
kade 1310/May 31, 1893, around the age of fifty.?” 


Te Tournalist Mustafa Bey 


The bureaucratic story of Mustafa Bey shovvs us a rather colourless clerk vvho first 
vvorked at the Islamic courts of minor provincial tovvns in the province of Salo- 
nica, then shifted to the civil service at the provincial capital, and finally lived the 
last years of his İlfe as a medium- to high-level functionary at the Ministry of 
Education in İstanbul. Hovvever, only the fact that he vvas elected tvvice to the Ot- 
toman parliament reveals that he vvas a notable public figure in the province of 
Salonica. Indeed, Mustafa Bey vvas the founder of the vveekly nevvspaper Azzzei7. 
He remained its publisher from of its first publication on February 24, 1873 until 
lune 27, 1876. Meanvvhile Rzəzeli vvas renamed Zazzdz in September 1874. Follovv- 
ing Mustafa Bey”s resignation from the editorship, Za?zdz continued to appear 


22 Letter of Namık Kemal to Menemenli Rifat Bey, dated Tuly 12, 1888, in Tansel, /NZəzzk 
Kemdl, 560-561. 

23 1307 Salndme-i Devlet-i Aliyye-i Ösmdniyye. Kırkbeşinci defa (Dersağdet: Matbaa-i Amire, 
1307), 348, SzezlH Ösmdnt, 4:1145. 

24 1308 Sahdme-i Devlet-i Aliyye-i Ösmdniyye. Kırkaltıncı sene (Dersağdet: Matbaa-i Amire, 
1308), 350. 

25 About the life and deeds of Münif Pasha (18309-1910), one of the enlightened bureaucrats 

of the late Tanzimat and early Hamidian perfods, see Ali Budak, Bazı//eaşıma Sürecinde Çok 

Yönlü Bir Osmanlı Aydını: Münif Paşa (Istanbul: Kitabevi, 2004). 

1310 Sahidme-i Deolet-i Aliyye-i Ösmdniyye. Kırhsekizinci sene (Dersağdet: Matbaa-i Amire, 

1310), 384, SzeilZi Ösmdni 4:1145. 

27 Sicill-i Osmdüt, 4:1145. 
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until 1880. It appears that during his editorship, a ma?or part of the nevvspaper ar- 
ticles vvere authored by Mustafa Bey himself.28 

Rumeli and then Zazzdz have still not received the scholarly attention they ac- 
tually deserve.?” They are either regarded vvrongly as a İocal official nevvspaper,?0 
or described as a paper vvhere small bits of encyclopedic knovvledge about every- 
thing are represented together vvith occasional İletters from readers.?1 In fact, Rz- 
meli 1s among the earliest private Ottoman-Turkish language nevvspapers vvhich 
appeared outside Istanbul and vvithin the Ottoman borders in the strict sense.3? 

Despite the fact that the vveekly paper vvas printed at the printing house of the 
provincial administration (Se/Zzz£ əz/Ayeti matbaası), Mustafa Bey insisted on the 
independent character of his nevvspaper. In the very first issue of Az/ze// he under- 
İines the importance of the ?ournalistic profession.”? In the article titled “Talk 
About Blessing” (72245-: Nzyvet) it is stressed that fournalism promotes “the light of 
education,”33 vvhile “in civilized countries exchange of ideas is realized through 
nevvspapers.”35 At this point Mustafa Bey refers to the prominent Young Ottoman 
author Namık Kemals statement that “the flash of truth emanates from the clash 
of ideas.”36 According to the editor, the clash of ideas is realized through the 
nevvspapers. The article then underlines the necessity for the nevvspapers to be fı- 
nancially independent, unlike others vvhich are subsidized by the state. If certain 
obstacles could be overcome, the number of independent nevvspapers certainİy 
vvould increase vvithin the Ottoman Empire.57 By pointing to other independent 
provincial nevvspapers such as the Bosnian Gzi/ey-/ Sardy and the Smyrniote Deozr, 


28 Tbid. According to the Esk/ Harfli Türçe Sürcli Yayınlar Toplu Kataloğu (Ankara: Kültür ve 
Turizm Bakanlığı Milli Kütüphane Başkanlığı Yayınları, 1987), 304, Rzzrel/ kept its name 
until issue no. 77. From no. 78 onvvards the name of this nevvspaper vvas changed to 
Zamin. 

In Turkey the collections of Rzəze/ and Zazzd are located at Atatürk Kütüphanesi and 
Hakkı Tarık Us Kütüphanesi in İstanbul and at the National Library in Ankara. Hovvever, 
none of these collections is complete. 

Hifzı Topuz, relying on Orhan Koloğlu”s Oszzazi”dlan Günümüze Türkiyede Basın (İstanbul: 
İletişim Yayınevi, 1994), states that Azzze// appeared in Bitola (Manastır), vrhich is obvi- 
ousİy a mistake. See Hıfzı Topuz: //./.MaZzzzi”tan Holdinglere Türk Basın Tarihi. Second Edi- 
tion (Istanbul: Remzi Kitabevi, 2003), 33-34. 

31 Meropi Anastassiadou: Sa/ozizze, 1830-1912. Uye ville ottomane ü Pige des Röformes (Leiden, 
Nevr York, Köln: Brilf), 37. 

The earliest private Ottoman-Turkish provincial nevvspaper appears to have been the GöZ 
şen-i Saray, published by Mehmed Şakir in Sarayevo (1286/1870). This vvas follovveed by the 
Devir (İzmir), published by Mehmed Salim and Yanko Resmi. The first issue appeared on 3 
Receb 1289/September 6, 1872. Another private Ottoman-Turkish nevvspaper, İzəz/r, ap- 
peared from 1877 onvvards. See Esğz Harfli Türkçe Süreli Yayınlar Toplu Kataloğu, 53,82,129. 
33 “Gazetecilik bir büyük vazifc oldığı.” Rumeli, no. 1 (26 Zilhicce 1289/February 24, 1873), 1. 
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34 “Çazete envdr-t madrifin ndşirildir/.” Ibid, 

35 “Düzeli mütemeddinede gazetelerle müddvele-i efkdr olunur.” bid. 

36 € Asrımızın edih-i meşbürt Kemdl Bey”in dediği gibi "pdrika-ı bakikat müsddeme-i efkdrdan çıkar”” 
Ibid., 

37 


“Bazı esbdl-i münta hertaraf edilmiş olsa daha nice gazetelerin çıkacağı şühhesizdir.” bid, 
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Mustafa Bey indicates that there had been a grovving interest among people in the 
provinces to read private nevvspapers — a development vvhich, according to Musta- 
fa Bey, vvas not valid for official nevvspapers.?8 

Mustafa Bey seems to have seen İRzzzeZ as a kind of bulletin aimed at creating a 
patriotic consciousness about issues related to Salonica as vvell as the empire as a 
vvhole.3? The editorial text mostly consists of topics such as economy and trade, 
of the need for educational investment, ethics, military service, lavv and yustice, 
provincial administration, municipality, etc. 

As stated above, Mustafa Bey strongly emphasized the necessity for nevvspapers 
to be independent from state authority or official financial support. At this point 
it is legitimate to ask hovv Mustafa Bey could manage to found AzrzeZ/ Zamdn 
and succeed 1n sustaining its publication for years. Though the nevvspaper vvas 
printed at the provincial administration”s printing house, this favourable condi- 
tion itself certainly vvould not have made it financially feasible for Mustafa Bey to 
issue ARzvzel/ Zamdn on his ovvn. In other vvords, it 1s clear that there must have 
been stable financial backing for Mustafa Bey”s nevvspaper venture. An indirect 
clue for the existence of such a backing might also be sensed in Mustafa Bey”s 
self-confident manner and language vhen, by implication, he attributes Azzze/z/ 
Zamin the function of being a patriotic voice of the Salonican civil population. 
This vvas an attitude that a non-governmental publisher vvould not have so easily 
dared to express vvithout feeling confident of the povverful support of a certain 
segment of the local population. 

There is no document or direct evidence available that vvould inform us about 
the nature of this probable support vvhich Mustafa Bey apparently enyoyed during 
the publication of RzəzeZz/ Zamdn. Hovvever, it is possible to make an assumption 
based on some traces of information. For example, vve are informed that Mustafa 
Bey, vrhile being in the office of the director of education of the province Salo- 
nica, vvas extremely helpful in the process of founding the Muslim private school 
Feyz-i Sıbydn Mektebi (“School for the Enlightenment of Children”) in 1885. The 
founders of the school vvere Mustafa Tevfik Bey, a İocal civil servant, and his 
brothers. The involvement of our Mustafa Bey in the establishment of this school 
included providing free timber for the construction of the school building as vvell 
as donating 200 gold ?zeez4Zyes for other construction expenses, all of this support 
provided from the funds of the educational administration of Salonica province. 
During the construction of Feyz-/ 5:2ydz Mektebi, Mustafa Bey vvas also a member 


38 Tbid. 

39 Tüis aim is clearly expressed in a reply to a reader”s letter in Rzzze// no. 4 (18 Muharrem 
1290/March 18, 1873), 2, vrhere Mustafa Bey states that “the service our paper vrill offer 
consists of avrakening the patriots and arousing and encouraging public-spirited people 
İfor patriotic action) through vvarning them (gızeze/rzziz edeceği bidmet ehli vatanı ikaz ve er- 
bdl-ı bamiyyet ve bimmeti tabriR ve teşgik yolunda ihtirdan ibdretdir). 
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of the school board.” Tt is important to note that Feyz-? 5:2ydz /dektebt vvas set up 
by members of the Aazrzöaş-sect, part of the Cryptoyevvish 2örzrze (“Convert”) 
community of Salonica.“1 In addition, it has also been claimed that Mustafa Bey 
supported Şemsi Efendi, member of the Kapazzc-group vvithin the 2Dörzze com- 
munity, at the founding of the //ezre2-/ Si)ydniye-i Ösmdniye (“Ottoman Primary 
School”) in 1872, vvhen Mustafa Bey supposedly held the office of director of 
education of Salonica province,3? Hovvever, this piece of information appears to 
be unreliable since Mustafa Bey did not act as director of education in the 1870s 
and also because at that time Mustafa Bey vvould not have had the povver and/or 
the resources to support the foundation of a private school. Notvvithstanding the 
degree of reliability of these bits of information, one does have an overall impres- 
sion that Mustafa Bey maintained a close relationship vvith the Dözzze commu- 
nity of Salonica. 

The Dörzvyves vvere converts from the )levvish Sabbatean movement to Islam after 
1666, and despite being nominally Muslims, they retained their communal iden- 
tity until the early tvventieth century. In the course of the Tanzimat-moderniza- 
tion the Dörzze community of Salonica emerged as a vvealthy Muslim merchant 
social stratum that had close commercial ties vvith Europe and pursued a cosmo- 
politan vvay of life. In the second half of the nineteenth century, Salonican 
Dönmes became famous for founding modern private Muslim schools both in Sa- 
lonica and in İstanbul. In these schools a combination of Islamic education, 
modern instruction and professional training vvere offered.37 As vvill be seen in the 
follovving passages discussing RzrzeZ/ Zam idin vve encounter a similar combination 
emphasizing Islamic values together vvith a discourse of modernization and fre- 
quent calls for the development of private commercial initlatives to compete vvith 


40 Mert Sandalcı, Feyz-/ Sz2yda“dan İşık”a. Feyziye Mektepleri Tarihi (Istanbul: Feyziye Mektepleri 
Vakfi, 2005), 40, 41. 
41 Özcan Mert, “Atatürk”ün İlk Öğretmeni Şemsi Efendi (1852-1917)/” Azarörk Araştırma 
Merkezi Dergisi 7.20 (1991), 337. 
42 İsmail Eren, “Atatürk”ün İlk Hocası Şemsi Efendi” in Beğelz”/£ Türk Taribi Dergisi, 5.26 
(1969), 5-7, Faik Reşit Unat, “Atatürk”ün İlk Öğretmeni Şemsi Efendi ve Okulu,” in Eğ/z/z 
136 (1963), 40, Mert, 337. AİI these authors base their information on Osman Şevki, Yzr7 
Usül Talim-i Kıraat. Kemale: Milliye. VL.Kısım (Selanik, 1330), 209-217, vvhere a detailed bi- 
ography of Şemsi Efendi vvas published. 
Marc Baer, “Globalization, Cosmopolitanism, and the Dönme in Ottoman Salonica and 
Turkish Istanbul,” in /ozrza/ of VVoz/z History 18.2 (2007), 5-6. 
See Osman Ergin, İszeze2al Mektepleri ve İlim, Terbiye ve San”at Müesseseleri Dolayısiyle Türkiye 
Maarif Tarihi. Second edition. 2 vols. (Istanbul: Eser Kültür, 1977), 470-472, Mehmet 
Ö.Alkan, İaparatorluk”tan Cumburiyet”e Seldnik”ten İstanbufa Terakki Vakfı ve Törakki Okalları 
(Istanbul: Boyut Yayın Grubu, 2003), 59-79, Selçuk Akşin Somel, “Autonomous Dynamics 
of Cultural Modermnization at the Provincial Level: Muslim Private Educational İnitlatives 
in the Ottoman Provinces (1856-1908)” (unpublished paper presented at the conference 
The Ottoman Empire in the 19tb Century: Aspecis of Reform and Cbange, University of Haifa, 
üne 11-13, 2007), 11-16. 
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the foreign economic presence. İn a sense, Azzze/Z/ Zamdn could be considered to 
be a nevvspaper representing the interests of the Muslim middle class of Salonica. 
On the basis of these arguments, one may assume that Mustafa Bey vvas sup- 
ported by at least a segment of the Dözze community in Salonica to publish a 
nevvspaper vvhich vvould reflect the modernist and commercial outlook of the 
Muslim Dözzze middle class of this port city. 

The first issue of Azzze// includes an article about the province of Salonica, its 
geography and natural as vvell as human resources The main idea is that Salonica 
has ma?or economic potential thanks to its harbor as vvell as the railvvay İine to 
Skopye, vvhich vvas still under construction and in the near future vvould provide 
immense commercial vvealth to the local inhabitants. Here, Mustafa Bey vvarns 
the readership of the danger of the domination of foreign capital in Salonica at 
the expense of the local population and urges Salonicans to be more active in the 
economic life of the tovvn.“5 

The subyect of the editorial text in the follovving issue of Azzze// is the impor- 
tance of education. In the introductory section, the author states the necessity of 
education both in terms of material progress and preservation of the fatherland“6 
and also as a means of religious fulfillment. Then Mustafa Bey discusses Ottoman 
history, clatming that the early Ottoman expansion and military successes vvere 
made possible by high moral qualitles as vvell as education.47 Similarly, the em- 
pire”s decline is attributed to the abandonment of the path of progress, vvhich re- 
sulted in negligence and decadence, 5 vrhile the neighboring nations invested in 
education, sciences and industry. Here, the author appears to be optimistic, stat- 
ing that if the Ottomans vvorked hard for education and the sciences they vvould 
be able to surpass vrithin fifty years the European achievements of the last one 
hundred years. At this point Mustafa Bey turns to the issue of Ottoman Christian 
citizens, shovving them as an example of hard vvork, vvho vvithout government 
support vvere able to establish schools.“” The Muslims, hovvever, despite the en- 
couragements of their religion, do not strive enough for education, according to 
the author.” Finally Mustafa Bey strongly recommends his Muslim fellovv citi- 


45 “Bizim içün birinci derecede nazar-ı dikkate alınması elzem olan şey memleketimizin mevkten bdiz 


olub kartlen göstereceği ticdret ve sergeti yalnız ecdnib ellerinde görmemek ve kendi elimize almak üz- 
ere mevkufün aleyhi bulunan esbdl ü vesdile şimdiden mürdcaat ve istibsdline itind ve dikkat idüği 
rehin-i rütbe-t bedibetdir.” id. 

“Vatanlarının servet ü mamüriyet ve selimetini madrifle istibsd1” See Rumeli, no. 2 (4 Muharrem 
1290/ March 4, 1873), 1. 

“Bu muvaffakıyet adedlerinde kesret değil belki madrifleriylc mekdrim-i abliklarının netdyic-i mem- 
dübasıdır.” id. 

“Tavr-ı terakkiden yüz çevirdiğimiz vakitleri elbette devr-i ibmdil ze sefAbat görmek tabf”idir.” Tbid, 
“Bakınız Hlrristiydn vatandişlarımız sa”y ü bimmetleri semeresiyle bize müsdbakat etdiler. Deoleie 
bör olmaksızın kendüliklerinden mektebler yapdılar.” Tbid. 

“Biz ki İslimız madrifle terakkiyi madrifi sa)yle tahsili bize Şeriat-ı Mutabbara emr eder. Ülüvv-i 
bimmet en ziyddt bize yakışır iken bakkıyle çalışmıyoruz.” Tid. 
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zens to invest in education, since “only through education vvill vve be able to 
learn hovv to exploit the natural resources of our fatherland.”51 

The next issue of Azzzel/ concentrates on the importance of morality (42/28) in 
soctety. Mustafa Bey argues that proper morality (2Z/sz// 42/48) is one of the mayor 
foundations of civilized soctetles. Therefore, governments have alvvays made an ef- 
fort to preserve yustice and proper morality.”? Since individuals vrith proper moral- 
ity treat each other equitably, the fortunate members of such a civilized population 
prefer to serve the progress of society rather than their personal interests. Acting in 
this manner, they do not think of anything else than serving the prosperity, safety 
and felicity of the fatherland and soctety.”? The author claims that proper morality 
leads people to vvork hard, and as a consequence the most civilized and happiest 
soctetles are those vvhere proper morality predominates. Among other qualitles at- 
tributed to proper morality, Mustafa Bey cites harmony (/7z/48), unity (7zz2244), 
obedience (77442), submission (7z2zy44), effort and zeal (sz 2 gayref) and endeavor 
(zctibda). Yhe successes of the early Islamic and later Ottoman conquests vvere the 
result of proper morality, vvhich helped to strengthen social ties. On the other 
hand, the oppressive rule of those cursed tyrants such as Hulegu and Tamerlane 
did not last long. Their lack of morals vvas destructive both to their government 
and to their soctety.?” Similarly, the neglect of later Ottoman göverments to 
promote proper morality led to the catastrophes inflicted by the Tanissartes.”” At 
the present time, Mustafa Bey continues, the Muslims of Central Asia are İosing 
their freedom and their rights as a consequence of Russian occupation. According 
to the author, ignorance and bad morals had created discord among the Asian 
Muslims, vvhich vveakened their ability to resist successfully.?”” Mustafa Bey con- 
cludes this article by underlining that the future and stability of nations depend on 
proper morals, vvhich is also true for the Ottoman Empire. According to him the 


51 “Vüyanimızın servet-i tabi”İyesindan istifade esbdbini arayalım öğrenelim. Meydüna çıkaralım. Bu 


da madrifle olur” İid. 

“Hüsnü ablAk cemiyet-i medeniyenin a”zam esbdbindan oldığı cihetle yeyüzünde nevbet nevbet zubür 
eden bükümeller adöletlc hüsnü ablikın muhdfazasına itind eylemişlerdir ” See Rumeli, no. 3 (11 
Muharrem 1290/March 11, 1873), 1. 

“Hüznü ablek efradi yekdiğeriylc olan mudmeldtinda adüleilc temin etdiğiçün cemiyet içinde yaşayan 
babtiydrlar beyet-i medeniyelerinin terakkiydt: bidmetini münferiden şabıslarına Tüci olan menfaale 
tercih ederek vatan ve cemiyetin mamüriyet ve selimet vc saddetinden özge efkdra düşünmezler.” 
Ibid. 

“Hülagü ve Timur gihi tariblerde nefrin ile yad olunan zalemc bu dlem-i insdniyetde neler yapallar. 
Zİzlar bir seyli bel4 gibi dünydyu istild etmişler iken fesdd-t abldkları çok sürmeyüb cemiyet ve 
bükümellerini berbid ze perişdn etmiş.” İbid, 

“Vz un Deolet-i Ösmdniyede Yeniçeriler yüzünden zuhüra gelen facialar dahi hüsnü ablikin mu- 
hafazasında vaktiyle mübaAlöt olunamamasından bdsil olmuşdur ” bid, 

“Elyevm unkudtinı teessifle gazetemize yazmakda oldığımız Asya Müslümanlarını Rusya pençesine 
düşüren ve bukuk-i hürriyetlerini mahv ü haral eden cebdlele sü-i ablAk değil midir. Bunlar 
Rusya”nın kuvvetine mukavemet edebilecek kudret-i sahibeye mdlik iken aralarında olan ittifiksizlik 
gayrelsizlik gözleri önünde firade firdde mülk ü milletlerinin ezilüb mahv olmasını intüc ediyor,” 


Ibid. 
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development of education in recent years had strengthened proper morality vvithin 
the empire. Hovvever, more remained to be done. 

Mustafa Bey vvrote similar editorials to vvarn soclety of potential dangers 
threatening the Ottomans and the Muslims in particular. A crucial portion of the 
pages of Rzmeli and Zamidn vvere devoted to events and developments taking 
place in İstanbul, in other Ottoman provinces and also in foreign countries. His 
sources for such nevvs vvere nevvspapers from Istanbul such as İ?rer, Basiret, Vakit, 
Şems, Ruzndme, Hddika and Tbare de Bosplore. This means that these media 
reached Salonica vvithin days of their publication in the capital. Since the Istanbul 
papers themselves vvere mostİy dependent on British and French nevvspapers, it 
vvould be difficult to talk about “close currentness” of the nevvs published in 
Mustafa Bey”s paper. İt can be said that the nevvs reports from İstanbul vvere 
probably the most current. These consisted mostly either of official nevvs (public 
announcements from ministries or promotions) or nevvs on developments in the 
press İife of the capital (nevvs on publishers such as Ahmed Midhat Efendi or 
Teodor Kasap Efendi). Nevvs from the provinces vvere about diverse topics such as 
an earthquake in Beirut, the foundation of nevv schools in İzmir, construction of 
the railvvay track betvveen Bursa and Mudanya, etc. 

As for intemational nevvs, it should be noted that Mustafa Bey seems to have 
been particularly interested in developments related to Muslims living outside the 
Ottoman borders. A significant portion of the issues of RzzzefZz/ Zamdn, published 
under the editorship of Mustafa Bey, reported on the conditions of Muslims un- 
der non-Muslim rule. One of the countrles that Rzrze// Zamin focused on vvas 
Russia. An article titled “Asya” in the first issue of AzzzelZ discusses in detail Rus- 
sian expansion in Central Asia, the military operations of General Kaufmann (/ez- 
eral Kafmdn) and the Russo-British negotiations concerning Afghanistan.?7 The 
next issue contains three separate nevvs items about Russia. An article titled “Iran” 
reports that the Shah of Persia is planning to sign an alliance vvith Russia. Hovv- 
ever rumours have been heard that Russia aims to annex the northeastern Iranian 
province of Khorasan. The article concludes vvith the recommendation that the 
Shah ought to read the “Testament of Tsar Peter” (Pezronun vasiyeti), vvhere the 
Tsar allegedly urges his successors to conquer Asta.58 hust belovr this article is an- 
other article titled “İngiltere,” vvhich actually is again about Russia. The report 
states that Lord Chandler (Zorz/ Çazler), as a representative (zeZ41zi) of the Queen, 
stated in the opening speech of the British parliament that the most important 
problem for Britain vvas Russian expansion in Central Asia and the Russian threat 
to Afghanistan.5” This text is follovved by another piece, titled “Asya,” vvhich de- 
scribes hovv the Russtans vvere transferring artillery vveapons and additional mili- 


57 “Asya,” in Rzzzeli, no. 1 (26 Zilhicce 1289/February 24, 1873), 3. 
58 “İran,” in Rzəəeli, no. 2 (4 Muharrem 1290/March 4, 1873), 4. 
52 “İngiltere,” Ibid. 
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tary units from Caucasla to Central Asia. The same article also contains informa- 
tion about Count Shuvalov”s visit to Britain in order to discuss Russian policies 
in Asia vvith the British authorittes.69 Articles of a similar vein, vvhich included the 
struggle of the Muslims of Sinkiang against Chinese imperial povver or the resis- 
tance of the Achenese and lavanese against Dutch colonial rule, continued in 
other issues of Rzzzeli/ Zamdn.$1 

Nevvs concerning Muslims in Asia vvas nearly alvvays based on articles pub- 
İished in Bas?ez, Basiret vvas an influential paper representing conservative Muslim 
opinion in İstanbul. In the 1870s this nevvspaper issued articles propagating the 
cause of solidarity and union among the vvorld”s Muslims against the colonial 
povvers, vvhich vvas labeled /zz/244Z: İsldm (“Union of Islam,” after 1875 “Panislam- 
ism” in VVestern languages).67 Mustafa Bey published a series of articles from 
Basiret concerning Panislamism and also regarding the intemational importance 
of the office of caliph for the cause of union of Muslims around the vrorld.63 

VVhile discussing RzzzeZ/ Zayzdı”s reporting of international nevvs, the question 
about Mustafa Bey”s foreign language proficiency should be raised. İt can be said 
that Mustafa Bey, in addition to Turkish, received some intermedlate-level classi- 
cal Arabic training and knevr - perhaps — some degree of colloqural Bulgarian. 
But vhat about his proficiency in modem European languages? As stated above, 
one of the nevvs sources for articles in AzzzeZz/ Zamin vvas the Pbare de Bosplore, 
the Istanbul French-language press organ of the Ecumenical Patriarchate.6” Tt is 
probable that Mustafa Bey had at least passive reading skills in French, vvhile 
Mustafa Bey vvas deputy in the Ottoman parliament in late 1877, vve encounter 
incidentally in the minutes of the parliamentary debates a statement of vvhere he 


60 “Asya,” Tbid. 

61 mn Rzzzeli articles on Russia can be found in no. 3 (11 Muharrem 1290/March 11, 1873), 
no. 7 (9 Safer 1290/April 8,1873), no. 14 (29 Rebiyülevvel 1290/May 27, 1873): no. 22 (26 
Cemaziyülevvel 1290//uly 22, 1873), no. 24 (10 Cemöziyülahir 1290/August 5, 1873): no. 
33 (14 Şaban 1290/October 7, 1873). On the issue of Sinkiang Rzzze// includes articles in 
no. 4 (18 Muharrem 1290/March 18, 1873), no. 13 (22 Rebiyülevvel 1290/May 20, 1873), 
no. 19 (4 Cemaziyülevvel 1290//une 30, 1873): no. 22 (26 Cemaziyülevvel 1290/7uly 22, 
1873), no. 25 (17 Cemaziyülahir 1290/August 12, 1873), no. 34 (21 Şaban 1290/October 
14, 1873). On the Muslims in the Dutch East Indies Rz/ze// contains texts in no. 18 (27 
Rebiyülahir 1290/7une 24, 1873): no. 21 (18 Cemaziyülevvel/Tuly 14, 1873): no. 31 (30 Re- 
ceb 1290/September 23, 1873). 

62 Roderic Davison: Reforəz öz the Ottoman Empire, 1856-1876 (Nevr York: Gordian Press, 
1973), 275-277, Şerif Mardin: Yzzz Osmanlı Düşüncesinin Doğuşu. Transl. by Mümtaz”er 
Türköne, Fahri Unan and İrfan Erdoğan (Istanbul: İletişim, 1996), 73, Mümtaz”er 
Türköne: Bir Söyasi İ4eolofi Olarak İsldmcalığın Doğuşu (Istanbul: İletişim Yayınları, 1991), 
198-199, 208-234. About the publisher of the Bas?7ef nevrspaper, see Basiretçi Ali Efendi: 
İstanbulda Yarım Asırlık Vekayi-i Mühimme. Edited by Nuri Sağlam (istanbul: Kitabevi, 
1997). 

63 mn Rameli the issues no. 19 (4 Cemaziyülevvel 1290//une 30, 1873) and no. 34 (21 Şaban 
1290/October 14, 1873) include articles on Panislamism. 

64 About Pöaze de Bosplore, see Topuz, 7/örk Basın Taribi, 39. 
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cites an article from İz 72rgzzze,”” another French-language nevvspaper based in 1s- 
tanbul.66 

Another notevvorthy function Azzre/Z/ Zamin fulfilled as a paper vvas to act as 
the voice of the local people. This can be seen clearly in a case vvhere Azzzel/ en- 
tered into a conflict vvith the administration of Salonica. This affair emerged from 
a yudicial case among certain Orthodox individuals of the district of Görice (pre- 
sent-day Korçö, Albania). According to the record, a minor orphan girl, Konstan- 
dia, encouraged by a certain Nikola, made a legal petition to the local yudiclal 
commission to have an inherited piece of land handed over to her direct disposal 
from her legal guardian Yovan, vvho vvas also her uncle. VVhen this petition vvas 
approved by the commission, Yovan, her guardian, considered this transaction to 
be unlavvrful and dangerous, and applied to the Court of Appeal of Salonica to 
stop this process. Hovvever, his application vvas reyected by the court. Thereupon 
Yovan published a İong letter in Rzzze/7 vrhere he reported his grievances.67 The 
publication of Yovan”s İetter in Az?ze/7/ apparently created a strong negative reac- 
tion among the members of the Court of Appeal, vrho published a declaration in 
the local official paper 5e/Zzzğ. In this declaration the court members accused Az- 
meli of interfering in affairs vvhich vvere not the business of the paper.55 Mustafa 
Bey”s repİy to this attack is notevvorthy as to hovr it displays Rzzze/”s independence 
from the provincial administration. Mustafa Bey emphatically stated that “the 
function of a nevvspaper is to be the interpreter of the opinions of the nation.”f? 
According to him “nevvspapers have to provide service to the country, to the na- 
tion, to society, to civilization and to education. They do not respect arbitrary au- 
thority but rather the rights of the nation. Nevvspapers do not allovv the suppres- 
sion of the rights of the nation.”70 According to the editor of Az/zei2, nevvspapers 
have the right to demand from the govemment the administration of yustice. They 
are the voice of the people against inyustice.71 By making these statements, Mustafa 
Bey underlined the civilian character of the paper and even its ability to oppose il- 
legitimate actions of the admınistration and the yudicial apparatus. 

This rather independent ?ournalıstic attitude of Rzzze// can be observed particu- 
larly in its first tvventy issues. İt is possible that the increasing pressures on the 


65 About İz 7zrquic, see Topuz, 7//rk Basın Tarihi, 38, 60. 

66 Hakkı Tarık Us (ed.), //eeiis-i Meh”usan 1293—1877, 2 vols. (Istanbul: Vakit, 1939-1954), 
2:40-41. 

67 Rumeli no. 6 (3 Safer 1290/April 2, 1873), 3-4. 

68 Rumeli, no. 7 (9 Safer 1290/April 8, 1873), 1. 

69 “Gazete ne demek oldığını benüz anladamadık. Yabud anlaşılmak istenilmiyor. Bir daba söyleyelim 

gazele milletin tercümdn-ı efkdridir” 1n “Şaşılacak Şey,” Rzəzeli no. 8 (16 Safer 1290/April 15, 

1873), 1. 

“Huüdmet-i mülke millete cemiyyete medeniyyete marifcie ve kezd keyfe değil milletin hukukunı gözedir 

ezdirmez.” lid. 

71 “Hükümetden ibkak-ı bakkı taleb eder. Bal-t deviktden adület ister... Velbasıl baksızlığa karşı durub 
bağırır çağırır” İid. 
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press after mid-1873 also left its mark on Rzzre// Zamin. VVe can see this in the 
changing quality of Mustafa Bey”s editorials. VVhile he previously confronted 1o- 
cal authorities about a vartety of problems such as the inefficiency of the admini- 
stration, the police or the yudiclary, later editorials concentrate on issues that did 
not provoke the local government, such as education or economics. Nevertheless, 
these papers continued to publish numerous letters from places in the province of 
Salonica as vvell as from other tovvns in the Balkans or the Archipelago vvhich re- 
flected the grievances of the local population, Muslim and non-Muslim alike. İt 
vvould have been very interesting to see the reaction of Za?zdz to the incident of 
the murder of the French and German consuls by an angry Muslim crovvd on 
May 6, 1876.7 Hovvever, the collections available to the researchers do not con- 
tain issue no. 158 of the paper, vvhich vvould have corresponded to May 9, 1876. 
VVe learn from a government announcement published in issue no. 159 that the 
nevvspaper vvas closed dovrn by the government for tvvo vveeks for “publishing in- 
formation contrary to reality” and “containing comments exceeding the limits of 
the function lof a nevvspaperl.”7? 


Mustafa Bey as a Politician in tbe First Ottoman Parliament 


VVith the Balkan crisis turning into an international issue, the government of Mid- 
hat Pasha considered it imperative to convene parliament as soon as possible. Due 
to the impossibility of carrying out free elections at the imperial level in a short 
time, a provisional measure vvas the implementation of the “Provisional Electoral 
Regulation” (October 28, 1876). This regulation authorized provincial councils at 
the levels of Zaza, szzcak and gəliyet to elect deputies for parliament. According to 
the regulation, members of the local councils vvere given the freedom to propose 
possible names for parliament, vvhich vvould then be counted at the provincial 
level, vvith those names that appeared in the maşority becoming deputites.7” In the 
case of Salonica, hovvever, the governor, Eşref Mustafa Pasha, apparently did not 
allovr members of the local councils to proceed vvith the elections, but himself ap- 
pointed three of the Muslim deputtes vvhile requiring heads of the non-Muslim 
communitles to proceed likevvise.”? This fact is interesting, as it thus appears that 
Mustafa Bey vvas one of the three Muslim deputtes appointed by Eşref Mustafa Pa- 


72 For the details of this incident, see Mark Mazovver: Sa/ozica. City of Glosis. CPristians, Mus- 
lims and /cus 1430-1950 (London: HarperCollins Publishers, 2004), 170-175. 

“Zamdn gazetesinin bu bafta çıkan 158 numerolu nüsbası bakikatı bdle mündfti bazı şeyleri ve 
dütre-t vazifesi bdricinde mütalcaları bdut oldığı.” In Zamin no. 159 (21 Rebiyülahir 1293/May 
16, 1876), 1. 

For details concerning the electoral procedures, see Devereux, Firsz Otzoman Constitutional 
Pertod , 124-126. 

Devereux, Firsz Ottoman Constitutional Period , 127. For a İlst of the governors of Salonica, 
see Sinan Kuneralp, Soz Dözem Osmanlı Erkdn ve Ricali (1839-1922). Prosopografik Rehler (İs- 
tanbul: Isis, 1999), 37-38. 
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sha. This indicates that Mustafa Bey vvas held in some esteem by the governor. As 
stated above, Mustafa Bey vvas promoted in February 1877 to Second Grade Class 
Tevo of the Ottoman bureaucratic rank order, vrhich also vvould not have been pos- 
sible vyithout the support of the governor. Hovvever, as discussed earlter, Mustafa 
Bey turned dovvn this appointment to the first parliamentary period. 

VVe do not knovv viy Mustafa Bey decided to accept his second nomination to 
parliament in October 1877. It could be assumed that he felt he could serve his 
province and also the Ottoman Empire better vrhile present in the assembly. Un- 
doubtedİiy the disastrous development of the Russo-Ottoman Var affected Bal- 
kan tovvns such as Salonica to a ma?or degree. The city vvas flooded by refugees, 
vvhich created a humanitarlan crisis.7” In addition to the refugee crisis, martial lavv 
vvas declared in Salonica. Perhaps Mustafa Bey had learned that the first parlia- 
mentary period vvas much more than vvindovv-dressing, and that substantial issues 
could be raised during the debates at the sessions.77 VVhat vve knovv is that 
Mustafa Bey took part in the second parliamentary period, vvhich began on De- 
cember 13, 1877 and ended on February 13, 1878. 

Follovring the opening of the second parliamentary period, Mustafa Bey vvas 
elected one of the four secretaries of the assembly (December 22).73 According to 
Devereux, the main functions of the secretarles vvere as follovvs: 


The principal duty of the secretaries vvas to aid the presiding officer, helping him on 
such matters as voting and ascertaining vvhether a quorum vras present, etc. The regula- 
tions specifically made them responsible for maintaining the register of deputtes vvho 
had indicated a desire to speak on a certain topic, for editing the minutes, and for read- 
ing at each sitting the minutes of the preceding sitting. Then, once the minutes had 
been approved by the Chamber, at least tvvo of the secretarles had to sign them. İ.../ the 
secretartes, like the president, vvere ex officio members of any delegation named by the 
Chamber.”” 


Shortly after his election to secretary of the assemblİy, vve see Mustafa Bey emerg- 
ing as one of the main political figures vvho vvere highly critical tovvard the gov- 
emment. One routine procedure follovring the opening of the Ottoman parlia- 
ment vvas the preparation of an official text expressing the gratitude of the parlia- 
ment in reply to the sultan”s opening speech. During the debate over the content 
of the reply text, certain deputies, Mustafa Bey among them, expressed the vievv 
that grievances concerning the misconduct of vvar should also be included in the 
text, vhich vvould reflect the discontent of the parliament about the government.50 


76 Zamdn no. 200 (9 Ramazin 1294/September 17, 1877) and the follovving issues. 

77 Concerning the unexpectedly oppositional spirit during the first session of parliament, see 
Hakkı Tarık Us (ed.), //ce7-/ Mel”usan, 1:156-157, 201-208, 212-222, 226-228, 235-242, 258, 
286-288, 295, 338-339, 342-344, Devereux, F/?si Ottoman Constttuttonal Pertod , 150-152. 

78 Devereux, Firsi Ottoman Constitutional Period , 164. 

79 Tbid. 

80 The debate took place on December 31, 1877. See Hakkı Tarık Us (ed.), //eeiis-/ Mel”usan, 
2:35-37. 
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On lanuary 2, 1878 Mustafa Bey triggered a debate over the situation on the 
Balkan front, dravving attention to the military operations of Romanlians and Serbs 
deep in Ottoman İands and the danger of banditry in Macedonia. VVhile underlin- 
ing the need to protect the Muslim civilian population in the region, Mustafa Bey 
requested parliament to summon the Minister of VVar (SerasZer) to the assembly 
and question him about the security measures for the protection of the population 
as vvell as about the military precautions taken at the Balkan and Anatolian 
fronts.31 VVhen on the same day a telegram reached the assembİy, sent by the Mus- 
lim nobility of Skopye and containing information about the Serbian army”s move 
tovvard the south, Mustafa Bey denounced the govermment ministers for being un- 
able to use the ironclads of the Ottoman navy to transfer sufficient numbers of 
troops and artillery to the front. He again insisted on the need to summon the 
Minister of VVar to the assembly to question him.5? VVhen Russian troops occupied 
Edirne and refused Ottoman initlatives for a cease-fire, Mustafa Bey on lanuary 31, 
1878 submitted a proposal to parliament to invite government ministers to discuss 
the present vvar situation as vvell as the issue of defending the capital against a pos- 
sible Russian invasion. This proposal underlined the fact that Russian troops vvere 
moving from Edirne tovrard Istanbul, and thus it vvas incumbent upon the parlia- 
ment and the govermment to enact measures to defend the city against the enemy. 
It vvas also stated that it vvould be possible to raise from Istanbul an army of nearly 
tvvo-hundred-thousand men, including the Balkan refugees, to protect the rights of 
the state and as vvell as the honour of the ?z///zz, Mustafa Bey”s proposal vvas ac- 
cepted by a mafority of the deputtes.5? 

On February 2, 1878, Mustafa Bey expressed his concern over the application 
of martial lav in Salonica and claimed that the court martial in that city vvas in- 
volved in activities vvhich vvere contrary to the interests of the state. He also un- 
derlined that the declaration of martial lav by the Sublime Porte vvas itself legally 
questionable, since no legal yustification document vvas submitted to parliament. 
Mustafa Bey”s statements opened a mafor debate in parliament, vvhere it became 
apparent that the existing ruling conceming martial lavv vvas invalid, since it had 
not been previousİy approved by parliament. Finally the ma?ority of the assembly 
agreed to demand from the Sublime Porte a legal explanation concerning the ap- 
plication of martial lavv in Istanbul and Salonica.53 

VVhen a proposal vvas submitted on February 4 to set up a court martial vvith 
the atm to try those military commanders responsible for the defeats during the 
vvarfare together vvith the former Grand Vizter Mahmud Nedim Pasha, considered 


81 Tbid,, 75. 
82 Tbid., 78. 
83 Tbid., 270. 
84 Tbid., 283-286. 
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to be responsible for the outbreak of the Russo-Ottoman VVar, Mustafa Bey vvas 
one of the deputtes vvho strongly supported this proposal.55 Another issue ad- 
dressed by Mustafa Bey vvas the opening of a parliamentary inquiry conceming 
the vvar conduct of Rauf Paşa, the Minister of VVar. On February 11, 1878, 
Mustafa Bey presented a request to cross-examine Rauf Pasha at the assembİy on 
the grounds of his failure to coordinate the Ottoman armies, the improprlety of 
the orders issued by him leading to the defeat and retreat of the Ottoman troops 
as vvell as the massacres committed by Russian troops upon the Muslim civil 
population due to vvrong decisions again taken by Rauf Pasha.56 As Devereux re- 
ports, Rauf Pasha vvas a favourite of the sultan, and the accusations directed at the 
Minister of VVar vvere probabİly perceived by Abdülhamid as an indirect attack 
against him.57 During the second session on the same day, Mustafa Bey an- 
nounced a telegram concerning the military situation, dated February 7 and sent 
by Süleyman Hüsnü Pasha, the commander-in-chief of the Ottoman Balkan ar- 
mies. The author of the telegram, addressing the palace, the cabinet, the Ministry 
of VVar as vvell as the Ministry of the Navy, reported in a vvorrted tone about the 
Russian move tovvard the Aegean Sea and the Dardanelles and accused the gov- 
emment for not utilizing the battleships, İying idly in Istanbul, to transport 
troops to counter the Russians in Thrace. After stating that he, as a commander, 
did not have the povver to deliver his troops, being “his religious brethren and 
compatriots” (47z ze zatan kardeşlerim) passively into the hands of the enemy, 
Süleyman Pasha threatened to resign his command if battleships vvere not sent to 
the front vvithin tvvo days. This rather desperate-sounding telegram made a deep 
impact on the deputtes. Mustafa Bey and other deputies demanded to summon 
Mehmed Said Pasha, the Minister of the Navy as vvell as the Minister of VVar to 
parliament to explain the content of this telegram.38 

Mustafa Bey vvas among those deputies vvho appeared most vocal in their criti- 
cism of and opposition to the govermment.5” This group of deputtes, through 
their activities and criticisms, rebelled against the Constitution of 1876, according 
to vvhich the parliament vvas designed to be no more than an advisory assembly 
to the government and to hold no significant political authority. Hovvever, these 
deputtes vvere highİy conscious of their role as representatives of Ottoman society, 
and thus acted accordingly. Consequently, they felt it their right to accuse mem- 
bers of the government concerning the conduct of vvarfare and to demand a po- 
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İltical explanation.”) The increasing sovereign attitude of the parliament as a body 
vvas one reason among others leading to its closure by Abdülhamid TI on Febru- 
ary 13, 1878.71 Tt should be noted that the sultan did not consider merely closing 
parliament to be a sufficient measure: those deputles vvho vvere the most outspo- 
ken in their criticism and incited parliamentary debate, including Mustafa Bey, 
vvere regarded too dangerous to be allovved to remain in the capital. Conse- 
quently, ten deputtes, including Mustafa Bey, vvere forcibİy deported from the 
capital to their home provinces.”? 


Concluding RemarRs 


Mustafa Bey of Radoviş vvas a member of the first generation of Ottomans born 
follovring the declaration of the Edict of Gülhane in 1839. This first generation, 
to vvhich the Young Ottomans also belong, mostly did not receive a modern for- 
mal education. VVith the exception of his intermedlate level religious medrese 
education, Mustafa Bey should be considered an autodidact. İn other vvords, this 
early Tanzimat-generation grevv up under the strong influence of traditional and 
Islamic values, vrhile at the same time experiencing the modernist changes the 
empire vvas going through. Considering that Mustafa Bey came from a small tov 
in the Ottoman periphery and lacked a strong family basis, it is rather remarkable 
hovv he vvas able to establish himself in Salonica and publish an independent 
nevvspaper. The fact that he vvas tvvice elected as a deputy for Salonica during the 
First Constitutional Period is proof of his importance as a public figure in Salo- 
nica. 

Looking at Mustafa Bey”s yournalistic activities and the ideas he expressed in 
Rumeli/ Zamühn, the folloving statements can be made about his thoughts during 
the period betvveen 1873 and 1876. Above all, Mustafa Bey considered himself to 
be a professional 7ournalist. He never grevv tired of emphasizing the importance 
Of fournalism for Ottoman society. For him fournalism vvas important because he 
savv a close connection betvreen proper yournalism and patriotism. 

At this point vve may be able to establish an intellectual relationship betvveen 
Mustafa Bey and the Young Ottomans. İt is knovrn that the Young Ottoman 
movement emerged together vvith independent oppositional youmalism. This 
foumalism, initiated by İbrahim Şinasi (1826-1871) and continued by Namık Ke- 
mal (1840-1888), constituted a proto-nationalist reaction vvith strong Islamist fea- 
tures against the Ottomanist policies of Ali Pasha and Fuad Pasha. The Young Ot- 
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tomans vvere vvorried about the social and political disadvantages for the Otto- 
man Muslims brought about by the legal equality betvveen Muslims and non- 
Muslims since 1856. The Young Ottoman intellectuals also considered the con- 
temporary government to be too İlenient to diplomatic pressures from the Euro- 
pean povvers and lacking any zeal for protecting the territorial integrity of the Ot- 
toman Empire. The administration of Ali Pasha, in addition, had strong auto- 
cratic features vvhich did not tolerate political opposition. Under these 
conditions, Young Ottoman ?ournalism displayed features of Islamism and patri- 
otism vvhile giving importance to developing public opinion among Muslims and 
making demands for popular political participation.?3 

VVe can say for sure that Mustafa Bey admired Namık Kemal as a (ournalist. In 
the very first editorial of Azzze/7 his name is mentioned as a source of inspiration. 
The missions Mustafa Bey attributed to yournalism such as to be a forum for the 
clash of different opinions to reach the truth, to create a critical public opinion, 
to educate the population, to stir patriotic sentiments among the people, to re- 
main independent from political authority, to represent public grievances and to 
search for yustice — all these can be also seen in the Young Ottoman style of your- 
nalism. In addition, Mustafa Bey”s occassional manifestations of sensitivity con- 
cerning the declining role of Muslims in Ottoman socio-economic life vvas quite 
close to Namık Kemal”s Islamist sentiments. Also, the rather Panislamistic nevvs 
taken from the conservative Öasöre/ seem to be akin to Namık Kemal” vision of a 
Panislamist union among the vvorld”s Muslims. Therefore one could claim that 
Rumeli/ Zamdn under the editorship of Mustafa Bey vvere to a certain extent the 
provincial versions of Namık Kemal” /2rez. Considering that Rzəzeli/ Zamdn 
served as forums for popular grievances, and that Mustafa Bey tried to preserve an 
independent attitude vis-3-vis the administration, one may understand the popu- 
larity of these papers, vvhich vvere apparently read throughout the Balkans. 

It is possible that Mustafa Bey received substantial financial backing from a 
segment of the 2?örzzze-community of Salonica for the publication of Rzrze// 
Zamdün. H true, this could also explain Azzre/Z/ Zarzdp” self-confidence in consid- 
ering itself as the voice of the provincial civil population. The Dözzze-community 
constituted an important Muslim segment vvithin the city of Salonica, emerging 
as a commercial middle class that vras entering into economic competition vvith 
non-Muslim as vvell as foreign merchants. And EzzzeZ/ Zamin strongly propa- 
gated the development of private Muslim economic initlatives. 

It is noticeable that Mustafa Bey shared a political trayectory comparable to 
that of most of the other Young Ottomans. Despite the fact that Azzze// Zamdin 
began to appear a fevr years after the death of Fuad Pasha and Ali Pasha, Mustafa 
Bey shared the Young Ottoman distance tovvard the bureaucratic hegemony of 
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the Sublime Porte. Like the main Young Ottoman figures, Mustafa Bey vvas en- 
gaged in fournalistic activity vvith the aim of creating critical public opinion vis-a- 
vis the administration. V/hen Sultan Abdülaziz vvas deposed and a prospect of a 
constitutional regime emerged on the horizon, ARzrze// Zamin vvas qutte enthusi- 
astic about this possibility. And as discussed previousİy, Mustafa Bey vvas one of 
the chief oppositional figures in the parliament. Hovvever, like some of the Young 
Ottomans, he eventually came to terms vvith the autocratic regime of Abdül- 
hamid II Follovvying his deportation to Salonica, Mustafa Bey vvas banned from 
holding official positions for a fevv years. Later, he served as director of education 
in Salonica and in the Archipelago province. A similar fate can also be observed 
for Young Ottomans such as Namık Kemal, Ziya Pasha, Süleyman Hüsnü Pasha, 
Bereketzade İsmail Hakkı, etc., vrho vvere sent to provincial posts from 1877 on- 
vvards.”” Finally, Mustafa Bey apparently gained the confidence of the Hamidian 
regime and succeeded in moving to Istanbul: prior to his death he had been 
promoted to the “First Rank Second Degree” (ÜZ£7 S27 ) bureaucratic rank.?5 
Looking at the Young Ottomans, vve see that names like Ahmed Midhat Efendi, 
Ebüzziyü Tevfik, even Ziya Pasha and Namık Kemal cooperated vvith the 
Hamidian regime.”” One could argue that the catastrophic Russo-Ottoman VVar 
of 1877-1878, vrhich brought the empire to the brink of collapse, eliminated the 
previous optimism in regard to the constitutional political future of the empire, 
possibly leading to a “rude avvakening” to the basic developmental and infrastruc- 
tural needs of the empire. Cooperation vvith the autocracy vvas probably seen as 
yustified by the necessity of “saving the empire.” 

A final observation should be made about the quality of Azəzel/ Zamdn as 
possible sources for the social history of the city of Salonica as vvell as the local 
tovvns of the province. From the beginning of its appearance onvvards, Rzzzeli and 
then Zazz4z: regularly published readers” İetters (zarazz) from Salonica, from the 
district tovvns of the province of Salonica as vvell as from more distant tovvns of 
other Balkan provinces. These İetters contain a vartety of topics such as yudicial 
cases, complaints about schools, conditions of the medreses, theater perform- 
ances, the functioning of the nevvly built railroad betvveen Salonica and Skopife, 
the vvorking of the municipalities and the local administrative councıils, agricul- 
tural conditions, forestry, etc. These vvere printed on the second and third pages 
of the nevvspaper. Some letters are long enough to form continuous series of arti- 
cles. Despite expected differences in the quality of the information contained in 
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them, it can be said that quite a fevv of these readers” letters constitute a nevv 
source for the study of the social history of Salonica and its surroundings for the 
period betvveen 1873 and 1878. Considering the rather independent character of 
Rumeli/ Zamün, these İetters form a source vvhich possibly reflects the authentic 
thoughts and feelings of a İlterate and non-official group of provincial people, 
mostly Muslims but sometimes also non-Muslims. Hovvever, due to their İletter 
format these texts have their specific İimitations in terms of the amount of infor- 
mation, and therefore could be consulted mainly as an auxiliary to more compre- 
hensive historical proyects. 
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A Prosopographic Study on some “Albanian” 
Deputites to the First Ottoman Parliament 


Bülent Bilmez 7 Nathalie Clayer 


İatroduction 


This article presents the biographies of some “Albanian” deputtes elected to the 
first Ottoman parliament. Of course the term “Albanian” is problematıc. In fact at 
the beginning vve considered covering all the deputtes of the provinces of Yanya 
(loannina/Tanina), İşkodra (Shkodra/ Shkoder) and Kosova (Kosovo) (i.e. the cen- 
tral-vvestern fringe of the Balkan Ottoman territories), on vyhom vve had some ma- 
terial. Hovvever, as specialists of Ottoman-Albanian studies, vve found that our 
material vvas silent on deputtes vvho vvere not considered vvithout hesitation as 
“Albanıan” More precisely, looking at the lists of the deputles from Yanya given 
by Robert Devereux and Hakkı Tarık Us, vve vvere not able to trace the three 
Christian deputtes of the first session (Nicolas Chanaka - also present in the sec- 
ond session, Algivyadi Lambi and Argiri Kantar/i from Volos). Probabİy there is 
more information to be found in Greek sources on these deputtes, as vvell as on 
Davicho Levi, a levr from Yanya. For the zz/ayet of İşkodra, vve present all the 
deputies except Angeli Efendi, deputy in both sessions. Of him, vve only knovv 
that he vvas also knovvn as Fil Paloka, a Catholic from a notable family in 
İşkodra, and member of the commercial court there, and that he vvas sent to the 
first Ottoman parliament to represent the Catholics of the zz/zyer instead of Alek- 
sandör Bonati. He died in the Ottoman capital on April 10, 1878, shortly before 
his planned retum to İşkodra. For the o//zyez of Kosovo, vvhich comprised also the 
districts of Ni$, Sofia, and Samokov, vve present only a single biography, that of 
Ömer Şevki Efendi, because vve vere unable to find information on other depu- 
tles such as Zeynelabidin of Prishtina. 

The data in this study vvere almost all dravvn from secondary sources, vvhich are 
not very reliable by nature: they are either studies vvith a strong (nationalist or 
communist) bias or texts that have some similarities to oral history. They give us 
not only a partial, but also an incomplete image of the persons in question. Fur- 
ther research, using Ottoman and, above all, diplomatic sources is needed in or- 
der to correct and complete this account. The nationalist bias in the historiogra- 
phy is closely linked to the context of the opening of the parliament. Let us recall 
that the Constitution vvas proclatmed by Sultan Abdülhamid, the elections for 
the parliament organized and the parliament convened, partly because of intense 
troubles vhich broke out in the Balkan Ottoman territories directİy threatening 
the essence of the Ottoman state. The revolts in Herzegovina and Bulgaria in 
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1876, the preparation of insurrections in Epirus and Thessaly, the Russian- 
Ottoman VVar betvveen April 1877 and Tanuary 1878, concluded by the San Ste- 
fano Treaty (March 1878), had all led to the real or potential 1oss of a great part of 
the Empire”s European territories. Faced vvith this menace, different actors in the 
Balkans reacted. In particular, the context favoured the manifestation of an Alba- 
nian nationalism in connection vvith different solutions to the crisis that vvere en- 
visioned vvithin the Ottoman framevvork or outside of it. One of these reactions 
vvas the famous “League of Prizren” vvhich, as a mythologized moment, became 
the key episode of the Albanıan nationalist narrative. As can be expected, this 
narrative systematically and exaggeratingly linked many deputtes vvho came from 
these regions and participated in meetings, protestations, and/or negotiations 
vvith the “League” All these attempts to respond to the crisis are generally inter- 
preted as steps tovvards independence, or at least tovvards an autonomy designed 
to put an end to “Turkish” (1.e. Ottoman) rule. This, of course, vvas not alvvays the 
case, Despite the lack of sources and the bias in the existing ones, the collected 
data in this study allovv us to confirm the fact that all deputtes vvere notables. As 
far as the z//zyef of Yanya is concerned, all the Muslim deputtes vvere members of 
the important Zey families of the northem and vvestern part of the z//zyez. As for 
the non-Muslims, vve only knovv that one of them vvas a vvealthy tobacco mer- 
chant from the north of the zz/zyez. In the smaller z//zyef of İşkodra, the elected 
persons vvere members of 2ey families vvho represented central Albanla: a mufti, 
deputy from Podgorica in the northern part of the zz/zyez, and three deputles from 
İşkodra, each one representing a religious community (Muslim, Catholic and Or- 
thodox) and all apparentİy members of local vvealthy families involved in com- 
merce and themselves members of local courts. Last but not least, the deputy of 
the zz/zyet of Kosova, vvhose biography vve vvere able to dravv up, vvas also from a 
vvealthy family and additionally enyoyed personal religious authority as a ?z2/Zr7zs. 

VVe must also add that our study is mainly prosopographic. VVe have therefore 
mostly neglected the political activities of these deputies in the parliament (both 
in the plenum and in the parliamentary committees). These activities need to be 
analyzed in a separate study. Furthermore, it is important to underline that the 
general problem of insufficient primary and secondary sources on the election 
and the parliamentary and extra-parliamentary activities of the “Albanian” deputies 
in the first Ottoman parliament also applies to the deputies from other regions of 
the Empire. The essential lack of the official minutes from the parliamentary ses- 
sions, vrhich vvere İost in a fire in İater years, prevents us from dravving a reltable 
and comprehensive picture of the activities in parliament. Hence, based on the 
informal minutes published by Hakkı Tarık Us, vhich rely mainİy on the press of 
that time, vve vvould have to confine ourselves here to stating that Abdül Bey and 
Mehmet Ali Bey, tvvo deputtes of Yanya in the second session vvho occupy rather 
prominent places in our study, vvere also among the most active deputies in the 
parliamentary negotiations in general. 
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Finally vve vvould like to add tvvo technical remarks: VVhile the various ver- 
sions/spellings of the names of deputies in different sources vvill be indicated in 
this vvork, the Ottoman-Turkish version appearing in Hakkı Tarık Us” vvrork vvill 
serve as our standard here: e.g. Abdül Bey, instead of Adyl Beu or Abdullah 
Hüsnü: Ömer Şevki, instead of Ymer Prizreni, etc. As there are also different ver- 
sions/spellings of the place names including the constituencies in the Ottoman 
Empire, the Ottoman-Turkish version appearing in Hakki Tarik Us” vvork vrill be 
given first follovved by other versions in brackets: e.g. Yanya (lanina/İoannina), 


İşkodra (Shkodra/Shkoder), etc. 


Deputies 
Abdül (Abdullab Hüsnü) Bey (Yanya, Muslim) (1839-1892) 


He vvas a deputy for Yanya province İFanina/İToanninal, today a city in northern 
Greece, in the second session of the first Ottoman parliament betvveen December 
13, 1877 and February 14, 1878. Abdül has been glorifted as one of the fathers of 
Albanian nationalism in the modem Albanian historiography vvith the name Ab- 
dyl Frashöri and vvas avvarded by the socialist Albanian state the title “Hero of the 
People” in 1978. It is not surprising, therefore, to observe that extensive informa- 
tion on him can be found in different sources and studies in different languages, 
vvhere one encounters various versions/spellings of his name: Abdül Bey, Abdyl 
be Frashöri, Abdyl Frashöri, Abdoul Phrashari, Abdoul Bey Tofl Phrachari, Abdul 
Bey Frassari, Abduli Fra$eri, Abdyl Frasheri, Abyl Fracheri, Abdul Bey TBeul, 
Fraşarlı Halid oğlu Abdullah Hüsnü, Abdyl Hysni, Abdullah Hüsnü Fraşheri, 
Abdullah Hysni, Abdül Fraşari, Abdül Fraşeri, and Fraşarlı Abdül Bey. 

The construction of AbdüTs image as the heroic leader of the national struggle 
had started already at the beginning of the tvventieth century in the Albanian 
press and folk songs. This image vvas consolidated in the scholarly and popular 
historiography in tvventieth-century Albania. Abdül is represented in the official 
encyclopaedla of socialist Albanlıa, F/a/oz? eyciklopedik sbqiptar (1985), as a “distin- 
guished patriotic democrat, one of the progressive ideologues of the national 
avvakening İRz/7za/a Kombötarel, one of the main pioneers of the Albanian League 
of Prizren İZ/z?ya Söqiptare t£ Prizrenifl, and Hero of the People.” 

The eldest of the famous £Frazs2ör/ Bzotlers (Abdül and his younger brothers 
Naim 11846-1900) and Shemseddin Samı 11850-19041), vvho have been glorified 
in Albanian historiography for playing a decisive role in the Albanian nation- 
building process, Abdül vvas born on 29 August 1839 in the mountain village of 
Frasher, then a relatively large village in the Premedi (Permet) district in the Ergiri 
(Giirokaster) sub-province of Yanya province (z//zyef) — today a small village in the 
Permet district in southern Albanıa. The grandfathers of Abdül”s father Halid Bey 
(1797-1859) had supposedly moved to this village from Berat in southern Albania 
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vvhere he used to ov the ftef (/zzar) to Frasher. Halid”s second vvife and Abdüls 
mother, Emine (1814-1861), vvas from an aristocratic family of 7/zr42o?s in Görice 
(Korça), their history going back to the illustrious Koca İmrahor İlyas Bey of the 
fifteenth century. Abdül had younger sisters, Nefise (b. 1841) and Shanisha (b. 
1848), and five younger brothers: Sherif (1843-1874), Naim (1846-1900), Sami 
(1850-1904), Tahsin (1853-1876) and Mehmed (1856-1918). 

Coming from a Bektashi family, Abdül spent his childhood in his native vil- 
lage, vvhere he, like his younger brothers, vvas partly educated by Baba Alushi in 
the Bektashi lodge (ze££e), vvhile probably also attending the conventional primary 
school (sz2yaz mekteli) there. According to his brother Sami”s encyclopaedic entry 
on Abdül, the latter vvas barely fourteen (1853) vvhen together vvith his father he 
took part in the military campaigns on the Ottoman-Greek border. 

Having already been engaged vvith business together vvith his father in Yanya, 
Abdül continued doing business in Yanya also after his father”s death in 1859. Af- 
ter the death of his mother in 1861, Abdül, as the eldest of the eight orphaned 
children, took on the burden of raising his family through his activities as a minor 
merchant in the region. In 1865 he moved his family to Yanya, vvhere his younger 
brothers attended the Greek Zos/?zez secondary school. YVVhile vvorking in Yanya 
as. a merchant, Abdül had the opportunity as an entrepreneur to travel in the re- 
gion and to learn the political, cultural and economic relations in other countries 
during his activities in business. He is supposed to have knovrn Albanıan, Greek, 
Turkish and French. 

At the beginning of the 1870s, Abdül”s family vvas going through significant 
changes: his younger brother Naim left Yanya for Saranda (in today”s southern 
Albania) to vvork as a customs officer there, and Sami left for Istanbul to become 
a vvriter//ournalist. His sister Nefise died of tuberculosis vvhile his younger sister 
Shanisha left the family vyhen she marrted Ibrahim Starova. Abdül himself mar- 
ried Ballkez (Balkız/ Belkiz) in 1874, vvhose family vvas originally from Frasher, 
novv living in Yanya. After his brother Sherif marrted and left the house during 
this period, Abdül and his vvife vvere İlving together vvith Abdül”s tvvo younger 
brothers Tahsin and Mehmed, vvho vvere both still attending school. His brother 
Sherif died in 1874 in Yanya and his younger brother Tahsin died in 1876 also in 
Yanya. 

Abdül entered the service of the Ottoman Empire and vvas appointed at the 
beginning of 1877, according to the daily İstanbul nevvspaper 7Erc7/zan-ı Şark, as 
the head of the customs office in Yanya. 

It vvas in this period of his life that he started vvriting for different periodicals in 
different languages. The earliest knovvn text by Abdül is an article vvith the title 
“Albanian Language” sent from Yanya on December 18, 1875 to be published in 
the Istanbul nevvspaper Öaszrez by his brother Şemseddin Sami Frasheri vvho vvas 
among the publishers of this paper. The article couldn”t be published, hovvever, 
because the periodical vvas closed dovrn by the government at the end of that 
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year. Sami informed his elder brother Abdül in a letter on 11 Tanuary 1876 that 
the article vvould be published as soon as the periodical vvas allovved to be printed 
again: hovvever, this never happened. Hence, vve knovv neither vhat the content 
of this article vvas nor vvhether it vvas later published anyvvhere at all, 

After the first Ottoman parliament vvas convened and the Russo-Ottoman VVar 
broke out on April 24, 1877, Abdül co-organized a meeting among the İocal elite 
in Yanya in May 1877 to 1nitlate a resistance movement against the Greek plans to 
capture some (allegediy Albanian) territories of the Ottoman Empire. According to 
the conventional historiographical narrative, the “committee” formed during this 
meeting aimed to create a large “Albanian” z//zyef out of the four existing (allegediy 
mainly Albanian-speaking) Ottoman provinces (z//zyefs) of İşkodra (Shkodra), 
Kosova (Kosovo), Manastır (Monastir) and Yanya (loannina/lanına): the nevv zz/z- 
et vvas to be administered by the Albanians, and Albanian schools vvere to be 
opened there. There is not enough evidence to suggest, hovvever, that the demands 
of this meeting (and also of the later ones) organized by the Albanıan elite vvent 
beyond demanding a union of the four zz/zye/s in question and refusing any possi- 
ble territorial annexation by their neighbours. İt is important to emphasize that 
this (mostly shared) obyection to the annexation vvas in favour of the Ottoman 
government”s interests and that the local resistance movement vvas therefore ini- 
tlally supported (if not initiated) by the latter. 

It vas in the same year that Abdül led the first round of the covert negotiations 
vvith Greek authorities in Yanya (in yuly 1877) in order to achieve an alliance be- 
tvveen Greece and the Albanians for the establishment of an autonomous Alba- 
nian state vvithin Greece or in a sort of federative Greco-Albanian state. These ne- 
gotlations ended, hovvever, vvithout any significant results. 

Thus, vvhen Abdül vvas elected deputy in November 1877 he had already been 
active in Albanian elite circles in Istanbul and Yanya, first as a modern entrepre- 
neur and the head of the customs office and then as a İocal political activist. 

Before going into his election as deputy, it must be clarifted that the election of 
the deputies for the Ottoman parliament vvas taking place through the votes of 
the electors, vvho vvere the members of the local admınistrative councils under the 
direct influence of the governor of the province (zz/?). Still the voice of native so- 
cial, political and economic circles vvere also playing albeit a small role in this 
election. The elections of the deputles of Yanya province, especially of Abdül, for 
the second session could be a good example for this: Three Muslim and three 
non-Muslim deputies vvere supposed to be selected by the 570 secondary electors 
chosen in lanuary 1878 for the election of deputles from Yanya to the first session 
of the parliament. These electors, Kristo Frashöri guesses, must have been more 
independent in the November 1878 elections for the second session, because the 
zali and other top administrators could not appİy their povver to the usual extent 
due to the extraordinary conditions caused by the ongoing Russo-Ottoman vvar. 
According to Kristo Frasheri, the abovementioned “Albanian committee” founded 
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in Yanya and headed by Abdül to fight against the annexation must have played a 
role in this election, and did mostly achieve its goals of sending deputies from 
their circles. A letter from the French vice-consul in Yanya on 9 November 1877 
to the Foreign Ministry in Paris summarizing the nevvs in the provincial (z//zyef) 
official nevvspaper (November 8, 1877) about the elections in Yanya, stated that 
the rank of the Muslim candidates according to their votes vvas as follovvs: Musta- 
fa Nuri Bey (Vlora) vvith 46 votes, Mehmet Ali Bey (Vrioni) vvith 39 votes, Rüstem 
Paşa (Leskoviku) vvith 27 votes, Abdül Bey (Frasheri) vvith 24 votes, Naki Bey (Li- 
bohova) vvith 21 votes and Müslim Ağa (Vasfari) vvith 20 votes. Apart from Naki 
Bey, they vvere all members of the Albanian committee in Yanya, hovvever, Ab- 
dül, as the fourth on the list, vvould not become a deputy vvith these results be- 
cause only the first three Muslims vvere to represent Yanya in parliament. Never- 
theless, Abdül became deputy because Rüstem Paşa (Leskoviku) stepped back. 
Kristo Frashöri claims that the reason for this must have been the efforts of the 
committee to send Abdül as one of the deputtes of Yanya, although he does not 
offer any persuasive evidence for this claim. 

After the elections in Yanya in November 1877, Abdül came to Istanbul to at- 
tend the second session of the parliament starting from December 13, 1877. VVhile 
in Istanbul, Abdül took part in the foundation meeting of the so-called “Central 
Committee for the Defence of the Rights of the Albanian People” (Xovz/zeli Qen- 
dror pör Moroften e t£ Dreytave i£ Komöğsis” Sbqiptare) in December 1877 in Istanbul. 
It has commonlİy been stated in the historiography that Abdül and his younger 
brother Sami in İstanbul vvere among the founders of this soctety and that Abdül 
vvas supposedİy elected as the head of this “Central Committee”, the activities and 
aim of vvhich is still questionable although it has been univocally claimed in all 
Albanian and some intemational sources that it vvas founded to strive “to obtain a 
certain autonomy for the Albanians vvithin the Ottoman Empire” İt vvas also dur- 
ing this period of his stay in Istanbul that he led the second round of secret nego- 
tiations vvith Greek authoritles in Istanbul in December 1877 in order to achieve 
an alliance betvveen Greece and the Albanians for the establishment of an 
autonomous Albanian state vvithin Greece or in a sort of federative Greco-Alba- 
nian state. These negotlations also ended vvithout any positive results. 

Regarding Abdühs activity in parliament, it must be underlined that, as a İovv- 
ranking bureaucrat and İocal political activist in Yanya, Abdül vvas actually not a 
vvell-knovvn figure before or during his rather short membership of parliament. 
He became a historical personality rather due to his activities immedliately after 
the closure of the parliament. He vvas later glorified by modern Albanian histori- 
ography also as a prominent active deputy vvith a clear ethnocentric Albanlan atti- 
tude, although the first Ottoman parliament in general has been to a large extent 
overlooked by the same historians. İt is emphasized in Albanian historiography 
that Abdül usually gave examples from Albanla in his speeches in parliament and 
that he criticized the absence of any school teaching the Albanian language in the 
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region as vvell as the policy of the Ottoman government to prevent Albanian 
schools in general. One of the main reasons for these general statements about 
AbdüfTs allegedly ethnocentric efforts in parliament is a talk he delivered in par- 
İament on lanuary 14, 1878. VVhat Abdül vvas actually advocating for in this talk, 
vvhich represented a modernist discourse, vvas the inevitability of and necessity for 
the development of modern education in the Ottoman Empire in general, and 
thus he stressed the role of education in the vvide-ranging modernization process 
in the Ottoman Empire. 

Abdül”s participation in parliament can be observed through his interventions 
during the discussion sessions and his memberships in different committees. 
Contrary to the common narrative in Albanian historiography, Abdül did not 
display any clear ethnocentric Albanianism in parliament, but rather demon- 
strated a progressive liberal attitude in his interventions, advocating the continua- 
tion and consolidation of the modernization process in the vrhole empire. Appli- 
cation of the current educational and admınistrative reforms and the enhance- 
ment of these reforms vvere the main motifs in his speeches on lanuary 14, 1878, 
Tanuary 24, 1878 and Tanuary 30, 1878. One other piece of evidence used in the 
historiography to demonstrate his ethnocentric attitude is that he vvas sensitive to 
the issues in Albanla and especlally in the Balkans during these sessions: hovvever, 
this is quite naturally to be expected in the attitude of any deputy caring for the 
region he or she represents. 

Regarding Abdül”s post-parliamentary activities after the closure of the parlia- 
ment on February 14, 1878, as the novv qe /zcto redundant Yanya deputy staying in 
Yanya, Abdül vvas one of the main leaders of the activities of the Albanian elite in 
Istanbul and Albanla against the nevv territorial regulations in the Balkans decided 
in the Treaty of San Stefano (March 3, 1878), vrhich vvas signed after the ultimate 
defeat of the Ottoman army by the Russian forces on lanuary 31, 1878. 

AbdüfTs involvement in the resistance movement against the implementation 
of decisions of the San Stefano Treaty vvas first exposed through the publication 
Of some articles in Ottoman, and other nevvspapers, reflecting the opposition 
against the annexation of the territories in question from the Ottoman Empire. 
He discussed the recent developments in the “Albaniıan” zz/zyefs and advocated the 
rights of the Albanians in his letter (memorandum) published in the İstanbul 
daily Basıret on 21 April 1878, tvvo months after the closure of the parliament. 
Abdül discusses in this “Letter from Yanya,” signed as “Deputy of Yanya, Abdül,” 
the Albanian question vvithin the current international and Ottoman context, and 
he concludes that nobody, not even the nominal ruler, i.e. the Ottoman Empire, 
had the right to stop Albanians from defending their territories. Adbül also pub- 
İished seven articles in the French-language periodical //essager de Vienne in Vi- 
enna advocating the Albanian cause on April 26, 1878, May 3, 1878, May 17, 
1878, May 24, 1878, May 31, 1878, Pune 7, 1878 and October 24, 1878. In the 
same pertod he published an article in the Greek-language X/zzo in Trieste on May 
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23, 1878 vvith the same aim of informing the foreigners about the Albanian ques- 
tion. In another article published in 7Zrc//?zar-z ŞəazE on hune 10, 1878, Abdül criti- 
cised the attitude of the Greek nevvspaper /Veo/ogos in Istanbul tovrards the ques- 
tion of the Greco-Ottoman border. İmpiying the first (albeit vague) ethnocentric 
claims by an Albanian-speaking Muslim elite it vvas through this article, according 
to Hasan Kaleshi, that the “Albanian question” vvas introduced to the Ottoman 
public opinion. Abdül published articles in the same nevvspaper also on Septem- 
ber 7, 1878 and September 15, 1878. 

Abdül organized a meeting in the Beğzas2: lodge (zekke) of his native village 
Frasher at the end of May 1878 in order to organize İocal resistance against the 
implementation of the decisions of San Stefano and in order to influence the de- 
cisions of the upcoming Congress of Berlin. Follovving an invitation from the 
government, Abdül left Frasher for Istanbul vrhile the meeting vvas in session and 
arrived there during the first days of yune 1878. After an endless vvait for a meet- 
ing vvith the prominent statesmen and the Sultan himself, Abdül and his friends 
decided to İeave Istanbul in order to take part in the general assembly in Prizren 
due to start on lune 10, 1878. Abdül left Istanbul on yuly 8, 1878 by train and ar- 
rived in Prizren, via Feriza) (Firzovik), on yuly 9, 1878. 

The meeting in Prizren took place on lune 10, 1878 and mainİy (but not only) 
Albanian and Muslim delegates from all over the vvestern Balkans participated in 
this assembly vvith the knovvledge that it vvas implicitly supported by the Otto- 
man state. Abdül, vvho vvas supposedly representing the “Central Committee in 1s- 
tanbul” and the Albanians of southem Albanıa, is claimed to have given a speech 
in the first meeting of the League, hovvever, this information is rather arguable. 
The resolutions (Kazaz?zare) of the League signed by some Albanian local nota- 
bles (forty-seven 2eys) on yune 18, 1878 refused to recognize the foreseen annexa- 
tion of any territory to Serbia, Montenegro or Greece, and demanded formation 
Of an autonomous (Albanian-speaking) province. 

The general assembly in Prizren ended on Yune 17, 1878, and Abdül and an- 
other deputy of Yanya Mehmet Ali (Vrioni) vvere elected (probably in their ab- 
sence) to the commission for foreign relations/affairs. According to Kristo Frasheri, 
Abdül left, together vvith )ani Vreto, for Berlin immedlately after the opening 
meeting of the Prizren League (on ylune 10, 1878) for Berlin, vvhere he met Bis- 
marck during the Congress of Berlin. He returned from Berlin to Prizren at the 
end of yune 1878. 

Abdül and Mehmet Ali (Vrioni) sent a petition to the Sultan on yune 23, 1878 
appealing for the reyection of the implementation of the decisions of the Con- 
gress of Berlin regarding the handover of the Albanian territories to neighbouring 
Balkan countries. İt vvas stated in this memorandum that Albaniıans vvere “.. 
ready to fight to the end for the defence of their national identity and the territo- 
rial integrity of the Albanıans. 
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Ultimately, the Congress of Berlin (fune 13 — yuly 13, 1878) confirmed the in- 
dependence of Romanla, Serbia and Montenegro and did not recognize the claims 
of the League (and indeed the very existence of the Albanians as a separate ethnic 
group). The Congress also foresavv the annexation of some Ottoman territories 
(claimed to be Albanian-speaking and hence Albanian in the nationalist discourse) 
to Montenegro, Serbia and Greece. İt vvas decided in the Congress of Berlin on 
hüly 5, 1878 that some Ottoman territories in Thessaly and Epirus vvere to be an- 
nexed by Greece, vvhereas the details of these nevr frontter settlements vvere İeft to 
a future intemational committee. 

Immediately after retuming from Berlin, Abdül took part in the meetings in 
Prizren on fuly 1 and 2, 1878 summoned to rephrase the rather conservative and 
pro-Ottoman decisions of the previous meeting ending on yune 17, 1878 vvhile 
Abdül had been in Berlin. 

In mid-luly 1878 Abdül vvas in southem Albanla to organize local committees 
(branches) of the League and gather troops to fight against the annexation of Ot- 
toman territories in Yanya by Greece. The struggle in the South vvas also sup- 
ported by the Ottoman government, vvho vvanted to represent it as the voice of 
the native people vvho could influence the attitude of the intemational commit- 
tee set up after the Congress of Berlin to decide the nevv boundary betvveen the 
Ottoman Empire and Greece. According to Hasan Kaleshi, the struggle of the 
Yanya committee in the South under AbdülTs leadership tovvards organizing a re- 
sistance movement in southem Albania vvas much more successful than similar 
efforts in the North. Accordingly, there vvere copious telegrams from the region 
against the nevv settlement of the Greek border. As a part of these efforts, Abdül 
first managed to bring Muslim and Christian elites together for an assembİy at the 
Bektashi monastery in his native village Frasher at the end of yuly 1878. The reso- 
lutions of this assembly vvere signed on yuly 24, 1878, and vvere apparentİy more 
radical than those of the League of Prizren in hune 1878, as they included clearer 
demands of autonomy. The assembly sent a telegram to the Sultan on August 4, 
1878 protesting the plans for the annexation of territories to Greece. 

On August 29, 1878 Abdül vvrote a letter to the Istanbul-based Ottoman- 
Turkish nevvspaper 77rcZ/zaz-ı Şark, vrhich vvas published by his brother Sami, in 
response to an article published in the İstanbul-based French-language periodical 
Pbare du Bosphore. Yhis “Letter from Yanya” vvas published in 7ezc//zan-ı Şark on 
September 7, 1878. 


- After the assassination of Mehmet Ali Paşa in Yakova (Giakova) on September 
6, 1878, Abdül vvent to İstanbul, Abdül vvas in Istanbul in mid-September and 
there took part in a secret meeting of the Central Committee of Istanbul, A 
more radical program vvith demands for autonomy from the Ottoman govern- 
ment vvas formulated during this meeting. This program vvas published by Ab- 
düPs brother Sami in the daily nevvspaper 7ZrcZ7/zan-ı Şark in Istanbul on Sep- 
tember 27, 1878 and it vvas going to be recognized on November 27, 1878 also 
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by the League of Prizren, vvhich had been going through a process of radicaliza- 
tion among the remaining Albanian opposition led by Abdül after the separa- 
tion from the Ottoman state From İstanbul, Abdül returned to Yanya again, in 
order to proceed vvith his activities in the region. Before leaving for the Alba- 
nian citles in the North, Abdül vvrote an article in French vvith the title “Alba- 
nian League” to be published in /iessager 4e Vienne on October 24, 1878. As part 
of his activities in the region betvveen Debre (Dibör, Dibra) and Avlonya (Vlora) 
aimed at organizing netvvorks of resistance during this period, Abdül, as the rep- 
resentative of southern Albanla, took part in the convention of Debre (Diber), 
vvhich issued a five-point memorandum on November, 1 1878 demanding pub- 
İicly from the Ottoman government the creation of an autonomous unifted Al- 
banian province. This memorandum, signed also by Abdül, vvas submitted 
through a delegation headed by İlyas Paşa Debre to the Sultan in lanuary 1879. 
Leaving Debre for a propaganda trip in the southem cities of Elbasan, Berat, 
Fier, Vlora, Gyirokastro and Delvina, Abdül took part in organizing the assem- 
bly in Preveze starting on lanuary 11, 1879 and issuing a memorandum on 
Tanuary 28, 1879 to protest against Greek demands for the annexation of the 
Ottoman (“Albanian”) territories in Epirus (today”s southern Albanlia and north- 
vvestern Greece). Some historians have maintained that during the organization 
of this assembly in the second half of lanuary 1879, Abdül severely opposed the 
plans for the control of the Epirus region by Greece in discussions vvith Gazi 
Ahmet Muhtar Paşa, the head of the Ottoman delegation in the commission for 
the settlement of the Greek border in Preveze, In the assembly Abdül vvas 
elected to serve as head of the delegation to be sent to İstanbul to discuss vvith 
the government the formation of an autonomous Albanian zz/zyer. After the Ot- 
toman-Greek negotiations for the settlement of the frontier changes foreseen in 
the Congress of Berlin started on February 6, 1879, Albanian representatives still 
in Preveze issued on February 28, 1879 another memorandum prepared also by 
Abdül and addressed to the governments of the Great Povvers, repeating the 
demands contained in the previous memorandum of Preveze. As the program 
of the Preveze convention vvas not recognized by the Sultan and because the 
Ottoman-Greek negotiations met some difficulties, making the role of the in- 
tervention of the Great Povvers in this issue more important, another memoran- 
dum vvas issued on March 22, 1879 by the Albaniıan elite led by Abdül. This 
memorandum again vvas addressed to the governments of the Great Povvers. 


After their failure to secure the support of the Great Povvers through these con- 
ventions and memorandums, Abdül and Mehmed Alı Vrioni (also deputy of 
Yanya in the second session of the Ottoman parliament) travelled in spring 1879 
to the European capitals Rome, Paris, London, Berlin and Vtenna in order to 
propagate against the Greek territorial clatms and to defend the Albanian/Otto- 
man cause. Abdül and his companion left Preveza for Italy on March 31, 1879. In 
Rome, vvhile negotiating vvith the Italian government in May 1879, a memoran- 
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dum signed by Abdül and his friends vvas sent to the French, German, British and 
Austro-Hungarian governments. During his trip to the European capitals, Abdül 
himself is supposed to have vvritten memorandums and petitions declaring the ex- 
istence of the Albanian nation, vvhich had been dented its right of existence and 
identity because of the European povvers” predatory interests. During this period 
Abdül published in //ozzezr Unzversel on May 2, 1879 his last article knovn to us. 

After returning from this rather unsuccessful European ?ourney to Yanya, Ab- 
dül Bey travelled together vvith other tvvo deputtes Mehmet Ali (Vrioni) and Vey- 
sel (Dino) to Istanbul on August 13, 1879 to try to assume any role possible in the 
Ottoman and Greek negottations on border issues about the resumption of vrhich 
they had been informed as representatives of the local people. 

During his stay in İstanbul this time, Abdül took part in the foundation of the 
“Soctety for the Publication of Albanian VVriting” (S2oqeziz e t£ Sbiypuri Sbkronya 
Söqip) founded in October 1879 in Istanbul, He vvas one of the signatortes to the 
Statute of this society dated October 12, 1879. 

Follovving his failed efforts to achieve union among Albanians in all regions, 
Abdül managed to organize an assembİy of the elites of southern Albanla in Ergiri 
(Giirokastör) on huly 23, 1880 in vvhich some delegates from the North also took 
part. This assembİy produced the most explicit revolutionary program to date, 
strongİy demanding the union of the supposedly “Albanıan” zz/zyeis that they be- 
İleved should have an autonomous status as one integrated z//zyef in the Ottoman 
Empire. Similar demands and complaints about the policy of the Ottoman gov- 
ermment in the region vvere summarized also in a memorandum (/zy/2z) signed by 
“Abdullah Hüsnü” and addressed to the Sultan on October 13, 1880, archived in 
the State Archive in Istanbul. Abdül advocated this program in the second general 
convention of Debre (Diber) starting on October 20, 1880, vrhere the radical vring 
of the movement vvas gathered. Apparently, Abdül spent the folloving fev 
months in Istanbul propagating this program. 

The ultimate resolution of the question of the nevr Ottoman boundaries vvith 
both Montenegro in the North and Greece in the South vvas reached in İate 1880 
and early 1881 through the intervention of the international forces, but vvas op- 
posed by the League. This opposition changed the image of the novv disobedient 
Prizren alliance into a dangerous illegal moövement in the eyes of the Ottoman 
state, vvho decided to put the opposition dovvn through military force. Although 
the radical program vvas not accepted by the moderates, Abdül decided to try to 
implement a policy of armed struggle together vvith his comrades, also from Kos- 
ovo: Although he vvas under strict police surveillance because of this nevv devel- 
opment, Abdül managed to go to Prizren in December 1880 and take part there 
in a meeting starting in December 1880 and ending in lanuary 1881. After Mi- 
trovica (fanuary 18, 1881) and Prishtina (fanuary 25, 1881) came under the con- 
trol of the forces of the so-called “Provisional Government, in /)anuary 1881 Ab- 
dül deposed the local governor (zzzzzesarrıf) of Debre (Diber), vvhich vvas also in- 
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cluded in the territory claimed by the resistance movement, in order to put this 
city also under the 4Z /fzcZo admınistration of the “Provisional Government” Abdül 
had to leave Debre on March 4, 1881, travelled vvithin Manastır əz/zyef for a fevv 
vveeks and then returned to Prizren on March 20, 1881. 

As the issue of the nevr Ottoman-Greek frontters vvas finalized in the Second 
Conference of Istanbul on March 25, 1878, the Ottoman government, no longer 
in need of the İlocal representatives” pressure on the Great Povvers against Greek 
territorial demands, reacted ftercely to the action in Debre and to other attacks by 
the local Albanian resistance movement in the region and in spring 1881 sent in 
troops under the command of Derviş Paşa to repress the resistance movement, 
vvhich vvas only temporarily able to stand firm in some places. Before the re- 
capture of Prizren on April 23, 1881 by state forces, Abdül managed to leave for 
Debre to organize the İocal resistance there. The notables there instigated an as- 
sassination attempt against Abdül, during vvhich Abdül managed to escape vvhile 
tvvo of his companions vvere vvounded. After Prizren fell into the hands of state 
forces, sporadic İocal resistance in the region continued until autumn 1881, hovv- 
ever, follovving the defeat in Debre during the last vveek of April 1881, Abdül vvas 
forced to escape. Derviş Paşa, the head of the state forces, apparently had prom- 
ised a prize for Abdül”s capture. 

Abdül vvas arrested vvrhile crossing the Shkumbin River near Elbasan on his vvay 
to the Adriatic coast via Debre and Tirana, in an attempt to escape abroad. He 
vvas first sentenced to death by a military court in Prizren, but the sentence vvas 
commuted to İife imprisonment. After spending three years in ?ail and tvventy 
months in exile (intemment), Abdül vvas pardoned in late 1885 or early 1886 
(supposedly through the mediation of Gazi Osman Paşa, the heroic Ottoman 
champion of Plevne) and vvent to Istanbul. According to Abdül”s brother Sami, 
after the former vvas pardoned and came to Istanbul, he became a member of a 
municipal council (“Şehremaneti meclisi azalığı”). He held this position vvith a 
small salary from 1886 to 1888 until he became bedridden due to his detertorat- 
ing health. In this period Abdül prepared in 1887 and in 1888 tvvo memorandums 
on the present and future problems of Albanla, addressed to the Italian prime 
minister Francesco Crispi (1860-1900), vvhom the former had met during his visit 
in Italy in Spring 1879 vvhen Crispi vvas not yet prime minister. Still bedridden, 
Abdül prepared another memorandum in 1890 addressed to Crispi. 

Abdül died on October 23, 1892 after a İong illness and vvas burted in Merdi- 
venköy, in the cemetery of the bektashi /eZEe. 

Abdül”s brother Sami states in his eneyclopaedic entry on Abdül that he left 
behind tvvo children: a toddler daughter and a son, vvho vvere adopted by Sami 
vrhen their mother Ballkez (Balkız/ Belkız) and Sami started to cohabit in 1894, 
folloving Abdül”s death in 1892 and the death of Samrs vvife Emine Veliye in 
1893. VVe don”t knovv much about Abdül”s daughter Emine, hovvever, his son 
Midhat (1880-1949), vvho lived in Istanbul from 1883 on, and later on became an 
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Ottoman administrator in Salonica, vvas going to play an important role in the 
Albanian history of the first half of the tvventieth century, as an important actor 
in the development of Albanianism in the Ottoman Empire, and then in the Al- 
banian state. As a leader of an anti-communist resistance movement, he fled 
abroad in 1944 and died in Nevv York in 1949. The vast collection in his personal 
İibrary, vvhich vvas confiscated by the nevr soclalist regime in 1945, vvas to form 
the main basis of the current National Library in Tirana. 

AbdülTs remains vvere transferred from İstanbul to Albanla and reburted in Ti- 
rana in 1978 during celebrations of the centenary of the League of Prizren, vhile 
Abdül vvas designated “Hero of the People.” 
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Ali Naki Bey İLeblova/ (Yanya, Muslim) (1842-1904) 


One of the three Muslim deputtes from Yanya Hanına/İToanninal province in the 
first session, various versions/spellings of Ali Naki Bey”s name can be found in 
different sources: Ali Naki Bey, Lebhovalı Ali Naki Bey, Neki Paşa Libohova and 
Neki Beu İBeyl. 

Ali Naki Bey vvas bom in 1842 in Lebhova İLibohoval, a tovn not far from 
Giirokaster in southern Albanla. His father, Malik Naili Paşa (Tanina 1810 - Libo- 
hova 1892), Zeylerley of Rumelia, vvas a scion of the famous and rich landovning 
Liboboza-zİrslan Paşali family, named after this small city vvhere Ali Paşa Te- 
pedelenli had built a fortress for his sister Şahnişa (or Shenisha). 

Before being elected as a deputy, Ali Naki Bey vvas governor of Giirokaster. He 
became paşz and member of the State Council in İstanbul, Regarding his election 
as a deputy, it vvas stated in a İetter from the French vice-consul in Yanya to the 
Foreign Ministry in Paris on November 9, 1877 (summarizing the official z//zyef 
nevvspaper report (November 8, 1877) about the elections in Yanya) that Naki Bey 
also took part in the elections in Yanya for the second session of the parliament 
but failed, getting only 21 votes, vrhich made him fifth on the list. 
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Regarding his extra-parliamentary activities during his parliamentary member- 
ship, it must be stated that Ali Naki Bey took part in the convention/assembİy of 
Girokastra. 

Ali Naki Bey dted in Istanbul in 1904. 

His spouse Behixhe Hamza vvas a Circassian from Taupse, sister of the third 
vvife of Mehmed Ali Vrioni (another deputy of the zz/zyef), vrith vvhom he had 
four sons and one daughter. Among his sons, there vvere Ahmet Myfid (1876 Li- 
bohova - 1927 Saranda), vrho vvas in the Ottoman diplomatic service and İlater 
became a minister in independent Albania, and Mahmut Ekrem Bey (born in Gil - 
rokastra in 1882), vrho occupied high offices in inter-vvar Albania. Under the İtal- 
ian occupation during the Second VVorld VVar, he took part in the government. 
He died in Rome after the vvar. 
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Filip Ağa Rosto (Şkodra, Orthodox Cöristian) 


Serving as the deputy of İşkodra (Shkodra/İşkodral in both sessions, Filip Ağa 
Rosto is knovvn also as Filip Efendi, Filip Aga İAghal Rosto, Filip Risto Vuçkovie 
or Philippe Effendi. 

A Christian Orthodox, Filip Risto Vuçkovic (probably from the small Ortho- 
dox community of İşkodra, if vve consider the family name “Vuçkovi6”), vvas born 
into a quite vvealthy family from İşkodra, vrhere he became member of the court 
of appeals. 

Elected as a deputy to the first Ottoman parliament, after returning from İs- 
tanbul, he retired in Elbasan (central Albania), vrhere he had relatives and vvhere 
he died ven around the age of 100. 
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Mehmed Al Bey (Yanya, Muslim) (1842-1895) 


Deputy of Yanya (lanina/lonnina) in the second session, Mehmed Ali Bey vvas 
from Berat. His name is spelled variously in different sources: Mehmed Alı Bey, 
Mehmet Ali Vryoni, Mehmet Ali Beu TBeyl, Mehemed Ali Bey of Berat, Me- 
hemed Ali Vrion, Mehmet Ali Vrioni, Mehmed Ali Vrion and Mehmet Ali Berati. 
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Mehmet Alı Bey (1842-1895) vvas from the famous Albanian landovrning 2ey 
family of Berat (southern Albania) named Vritoni, a family that increased its 
vvealth and povver during the modernization process in the Ottoman Empire of 
the nineteenth century. The French vice-consul in Yanya described Mehmet Alrs 
family, in his letter to the Foreign Ministry in Paris dated November 9, 1877, as 
one of the “best” landovrning families and the vvealthiest Albanians in Berat. 
Mehmet Ali vvas a grandson of Ömer Paşa, one of the generals of Tepedelenli Ali 
Paşa, and later governor of Epirus, and the son of Hüseyin Paşa, vvho vvas gover- 
nor of Berat betvveen 1845 and 1863. His mother vvas Sabush Hanım Toptani, 
daughter of Ali Bey Toptani of Tirana. In his abovementioned letter the French 
vice-consul in Yanya vvrote that Mehmet Ali Bey had receitved a quite good educa- 
tion in Istanbul and therefore, vrithout the help of his origins or support from his 
family, he had prospects of making a good administrative career. He spoke Alba- 
nian, Turkish, Greek and French. 

Mehmet Alı Bey vvas elected deputy to the second session of the first Ottoman 
parliament vvith 39 votes, giving him the second best result in the election for the 
vilayet of Yanya. Mehmet Aİlrs name is not included in Hakkı Tarık Üs”s list of 
deputtes because it vvas missing in the Official Yearbook (Dezizr Sa/zamesi) that he 
used. Only the three non-Muslim deputtes of Yanya are on his list. The author 
does note, hovvever, that this must be a mistake, and, as it vvas also reported by 
the nevvspaper Öasızet, that Beratlı Mehmet Ali Bey must have also been an 
elected deputy because his name appears in minutes and on commissions. 

Regarding his activities in parliament, it is of note that Mehmet Alı Vrioni vvas a 
member of the special committee at the beginning of the second session tasked 
vvith drafting the reply of the Chamber of Deputtes to the speech by the Sultan. In 
general, he vvas a quite vigorous deputy in parliament, actively taking part in dis- 
cussions on a vartety of issues and in forming different commissions in parliament. 

As regards his extra-parliamentary activities, Mehmet Ali Vrioni vvas, according 
to Albanian historiography, a member of the Albanian Committee (Xovzzfeti S)qip- 
tar) of Yanya founded in May 1877. He had led a large militia force vvith at least 
one thousand men, and he had been successful as the leader of a 1,500-thousand 
strong militia force in the fighting in Herzegovina in fall 1876. He vvanted to re- 
peat this in Epirus (southern Albania), but he vvas elected deputy of Yanya. Ac- 
cording to mainstream Albaniıan historiography, Mehmet Ali Vrioni, vvho had 
come to İstanbul as deputy of Yanya, vvas, together vvith some other Albanian 
deputtes, one of the founders of the XovrzZef Qendror pör Möroften e t£ Dreytave 1£ 
Kombösist Sbqiptare (Central Committee for the Defence of the Rights of the Alba- 
nian People) founded by members of the Albanian elite in Istanbul in December 
1877. Together vvith Abdul Bey Frasheri, he led negottations vvith the Greek au- 
thoritles in Vuly and December 1877 in order to achieve an alliance. In spring 1879 
he visited, vvith Abdul Bey and Abidin Dino, the main European capitals (Rom, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna) in order to defend the fate of the Albanian territories. 
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VVhile taking part in the organization of the resistance movements, Mehmet Alı 
Vrioni, like other deputies, still sayv himself as a deputy of the (albeit suspended) 
Ottoman parliament, and, hence, having İlearned of the resumption of the Otto- 
man and Greek negotiations on border issues, he, together vvith tvvo other deputies 
from Yanya, Abdül Bey and Veysel (Dino), travelled on August 14, 1879 from his 
region to Istanbul to try to play any role possible as a representative of the local 
people in those negotiations in the capital. According to Albanian historiography, 
he remained one of the members of the central committee of the “League of Priz- 
ren” from its inception to its end. VVith the repression of the “Albanian League,” 
he vvas arrested in 1881 but vvas able to flee to Corfu. According to the nationalist 
narrative in the official Albanian encyclopaedla, his last knovrn Ppatriotic act” vvas 
the signing of a memorandum in 1890 together vvith Abdül Bey. 

Mehmet Alı died in 1895. 

He had marrted tvvo vvives of relatively local important families - Emine 
Hanım Klisura and Hüsniye Hanım Vokopola — and a Circassian vvoman, Mihri 
Hanım. VVith Hüsniye Hanım he had a son, İlyas Bey (born in 1882 or 1883). 
İlyas Bey Vrioni studied at the //ezze)-i Mülkiye, became mayor of Berat after the 
Young Turk revolution, participated in the Assembİy of Vlora in 1912, vvhich de- 
clared Albanian independence, and vvas tvvice prime minister of Albanıa, and sev- 
eral times member of parliament, minister and ambassador in the nevv Albanian 
state before his death in 1932. He marrted a vvoman from the vvell-knovvn Dino 
family (from Preveza), and had three children vvith her, among them Yusuf Vrioni, 
the translator of İsmail Kadare into French. 
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Mubail Harito Efendi (Yanya, Orthodox Cöristian) (1836-1897) 


Deputy of Yanya in the second session, Mihail Harito Efendi is named differently 
in various sources: Hıristo Efendi, Mihail Efendi, Mihail Hiristo Efendi, Mihal 
Harito Efendilul, Mihal Haritofa, Harito E. or Mihal Kristo. 
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Mihal Harito vvas from a vvealthy Orthodox Christian family from the Alba- 
nian-speaking village of Nivan, in the mountainous Zagori region, north-east of 
Ergeri LArgirikastro/Giirokasterl, in the north of the zz/zyef of Yanya/loannina. He 
and his brother, Qiro Harito, had bought the tobacco trade monopoly in the ka- 
zas of Avlonya İVlora/Vlonyal and Arnavut Belgradıi İTBeratl, as vvell as the ad- 
ministration of the post of Ergeri lArgirikastro/G/irokasterl. They also controlled 
a caravan transport betvveen G/irokastör and Thessaly. 

In his letter to the Foreign Ministry in Paris, sent on 9 November 1877, the 
French vice-consul in Yanya describes Mihail Harito as a “Hellenized Albanian,” 
vvho vvas “not lacking in intellect, criticism or education.” He could speak Alba- 
nian, Greek and Turkish. He also states that Mihail Harito had held the presi- 
dency of the commercial court in Preveze İPrevezal and Ergeri İArgirikas- 
tro/Giirokaster), and also served as the director of the exclusively Christian tovyn 
of Himara, hovvever, his staff vvas not satisfied vvith his vvork and attempted to re- 
place him vvith a Muslim statesman. Still this “strange” event does not seem to 
have affected Harito”s career very much. 

Mihal Harito vvas a benefactor for the Christians in his native region: in 1861, 
vvith his brother, he built a church, and in 1881, vvith Petro Kondi, he founded a 
school, He is said to have been in favour of an Albanian Orthodox Church. 

In 1877, he became a member of the first Ottoman parliament. İn a letter from 
the French vice-consul in Yanya on 9 November 1877 to the Foreign Ministry in 
Paris summarizing the nevvs in the official z//zyef nevvspaper (November 8, 1877) 
about the elections in Yanya, it vvas stated that Mihail Hristo İHHaritol Efendi ob- 
tained only 14 votes and actually came in sixth in the election for the non- 
Muslim deputites of Yanya, from vvhere three non-Muslim deputies vvere supposed 
to be sent to the parliament. Hovvever, in the end Harito Bey vvas sent to parlia- 
ment as the third non-Muslim Yanya, because the other non-Muslim candidates 
Algivyadi Lambi Efendi (29 votes), Kantarcı Efendi (28 votes) and Zotdhi Efendi 
(15 votes) decided not to take part in the parliament. The reason for this decision 
seems to be that their business had suffered much during their service in İstanbul 
as deputtes in the first session as they had had to stay avvay from their hometovn 
for a long period of time. 

According to the dominant narrative in Albanian historiography, Mihail 
Harito, vvho had come to İstanbul as the deputy of Yanya, vvas one of the mem- 
bers of the Central Committee for the Defence of the Rights of the Albanian 
People (Xovzzteti Qendror pör Müroyen e 1£ Dreftave t£ Komööstsö), the assoclation 
founded in 1877 by a group of Albanian intellectuals in Istanbul, three Albanian 
deputies of Yanya (Abdül Frasheri, Mehmet Ali Vrioni, Mustafa Nuri Vlora) 
among them. 

Regarding his participation in parlament, it must be stated that he took part in 
several negottations in the chamber, and on one occasion on lanuary 9, 1878, for 
instance, Mihail Hristo vvas involved in the discussions in the Chamber about the 
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responsibility for the failure of the Ottoman Empire in vvar against the Russians, 
questioning the interference by Istanbul and the incapability of military com- 
manders. 

He ded in 1897 at the age of 61. 

One of his sons, Petro Harito, vvas a member of the Albanian parliament sev- 
eral times during the inter-vvar period. 
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Mustafa (Nuri) Bey (Yanya, Muslim) (1830/31-1885/86) 


Deputy of Yanya in both sessions, Mustafa (Nuri) Bey vvas from Avlonya 
(Vlora/Vlonyal. Different versions of his name can be encountered in different 
sources: Mustafa Bey İTBeul: Yanyalı Mustafa Bey, Yanyalı Ahmed Paşazade 
Mustafa Bey, Moustapha Bey, Mustafa Paşa, Mustafa Paşa Vlora, Mustafa Nuri 
Bey Vlora, İYanya Mebusul Mustafa Efendilul. 

Mustafa Nuri Bey Vlora vvas bom in 1246/1830-31 into the famous 2ey family 
of Vlora (Avlonya) in southern Albanlia, in the zz/zyez of Yanya İloannınal. His fa- 
ther vvas Beqir Bey or Avlonyalı Hacı Ebubekir Bey, a treasurer, and the brother of 
Selim Paşa (b. 1820) vvho vvas ?zö/Zesarrif Lofficial local governor) of Giirokastör sub- 
district. According to his biography in the Ottoman registers, he recetved a tradi- 
tional religious education vvith a private professor. Hovvever he also studied other 
subyects, as he vvas able to speak, read and vvrite not only Turkish, Arabic and Per- 
sian, but also French and Greek. He could also speak Italian and Albanian. After 
an unsuccessful rebellion by his family against the central authorities, he vvas 
banned to Konya, vrhere he stayed vvith his brother and his cousins betvveen 1848 
and 1851. Hovvever, a fevv years İlater he began a career in the Ottoman administra- 
tion. İn 1854-55 he vvas appointed a member of Seyyar Komişyonu in the oz/zyet of 
Yanya, and the follovving year he became member of the z//zyef assembly. He then 
occupied several posts of kayızakam: in Ergeri HArgirikastro/Gitrokaster) (1862-63), 
in Görice/ Korçe (1863-64), and in Narda (1864-65). Then he vvas appointed Mid- 
hat Paşa”s deputy, za// of the Danube zz/zyer (1865-66). In 1867-68 he vvas pro- 
moted to ?zzfessarıf and occupied different posts as such, successively in Resmo 
(Rethymno) 1867-1870 and in Kandiye (1870-71), both in Crete. In 1873, after a 
five-month stay in Vlore, he vvas sent to Herzegovina as a ?7/zzZessarıf: In 1876, he 
stayed in Vlor€ for seven months before being appointed councillor of the vali of 
Crete. In 1877, he resigned and remained vvithout an administrative position for 
fourteen months. 
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A letter from the French vice-consul in Yanya to the Foreign Ministry in Paris 
on 9 November 1877 reported that Mustafa Bey vvas elected vvith the İargest 
number of votes (46 votes). According to Albanian historiography, Mustafa Nuri, 
vrho had come to İstanbul as the deputy of Yanya, vvas, together vvrith some other 
Albanian deputtes, one of the founders of the so-called Kovzzefi Qendror pör Müro- 
/ten e 1£ Dreftave 1£ Komlösis” Sbqiptare (Central Committee for the Defence of the 
Rights of the Albanian People) founded by the Albanian elite in December 1877 
in Istanbul. 

As pointed out by Robert Devereux, Mustafa Nuri Vlora (Yanya) vvas one of 
“L..1) the ten most prominent opposition deputtes T...İ” vvho vvere going to be 
deported on 15 February 1878 from Istanbul after the Chamber vvas dissolved. 
Mustafa Nuri Vlora (Yanya) vvas, together vvith nine other opposition deputies, 
“1...) summoned Ton February15, 1878) to the Ministry of Police and informed 
curtly that, vvith the Chamber having been dissolved, they no longer had any 
business to transact in İstanbul and they vvere therefore required to İleave the capi- 
tal for their homes by the first available ship. The ten deputtes protested the order 
as completely illegal and unconstitutional 1.../ the deputtes had no chofce but to 
board the Austrian ship Mars, vvhich sailed from Istanbul on February 118781.” 
According to the correspondent of 7?e 77/zes, on February 25, 1878, the govern- 
ment even refused the deported deputites their travelling expenses, vvhich they 
vvere indeed entitled to by the Constitution. 

Regarding his extra-parliamentary activitles, vve knovv that at that time in Yanya 
(anina/loannina), Mustafa Nuri mobilized volunteers to defend the Ottoman- 
Greek border against any attempted intrusion by the Greeks before he vvas elected 
deputy to the first Ottoman parliament. This is probably vrhy in 1878-79 he re- 
fused an appointment as 7/zz/essarıf of Görice (Koörçe). As a consequence, he vvas 
dismissed and his salary vvas cut. In Pune 1878 he vvas elected the head of the Vlora 
branch of the “Albanian League” (ZzzZ/z Söqiptare) and took part in the preparations 
for the protests against the Great Povvers at the Berlin Congress. According to Neil 
Shehu, the author of the entry on Mustafa Nuri in the official Albanian encyclo- 
paedia, “the head of the Vlora branch of the League, Mustafa Nuri, in a conversa- 
tion vvith the deputy consul of Austria-Hungary in Vlora, frankly expressed his 
opinion about the policy of Vienna, a policy intending to extend the conquest of 
the Balkans over a broader area, especlally in Kosovo, Macedonia and up to the 
Aegean Sea. He did not belfeve the deputy consul”s vvords about the “help” for Al- 
bania, vvhich he promised in the name of the Viennese government.” In Februray 
1879 he represented Vlora at the Preveza meeting of the Albanians (/z2/z42/ e 
Prevezö$), summoned to discuss the ongoing problem of settling the border be- 
tvveen Greece and Ottoman Albanla. Mustafa Nuri vas pursuing a kind of “cultural 
Albanianism” by repİying that “the language of the region is Albanlan and all cor- 
respondence should be in Albanian” vvhen the Austro-Hungarian deputy consul in 
Vlora suggested to him that the Commercial Court should use Greek rather than 
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Turkish. On yuly 7, 1880 Mustafa Nuri Vlora, as the head of a commission from 
the South, visited İşkodra (Shkodra/Shkoderl to talk vrith the Albanians in the 
North about cooperation betvveen the southem and northem Albanians in pro- 
tecting the current (Ottoman) Albanian borders against the external plans for ces- 
sion. İn 1881, he vvas arrested vvith other Albanian leaders and exiled to Çanakkale, 
vvhere he spent some time. In 1883, he vvas again appointed as a 7zzzessarıf in 
Menteşe district, a post from vvhich he resigned at the end of 1884. 

During a stay there, he had made several gifts (tvvo fountains, a building for a 
rüşdiye and a street betvveen the city and the port) to his native tovrn. 

He ded in 1885 or 1886, in Minne vvhile he vvas making the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

He vvas marrted to Naile Hanım Yanına, of the Aslan-paşalı family, vvith vvhom 
he had four sons (Neşet Paşa, Mehmet Ferit Paşa, Süreyya Bey and Namik Bey) 
and tvvo daughters (Nasip Hanım and Melek Hanım). Ferid İFeritl Paşa became 
grand vizir in 1903. 
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Ömer Şevki Efendi (Prizren/ Kosova, Muslim) (18207-1887) 


In the sources on the first Ottoman parliament the name of one of the deputtes 
from the Kosovo province (z//zye?) in the second session usually appears as “Ömer 
Şevkr, albeit vrith different spellings and vvith the epithet “Nardalı” shovving that 
he vvas from Narda/Narta in present-day north-vvestern Greece and in the Otto- 
man province of Yanya of that time: Nardalı Ömer (Şevki) effendi, Ömer Şevki 
Efendi, Ömer effendi or Ömer Shevki Effendi or Nardalı Ömer Efendi. This 
“Nardalı Ömer Efendi” version also appears in some Ottoman-Turkish docu- 
ments. 

It is commonly accepted in Albanian historiography both in Kosovo and Al- 
bania, on the other hand, that this deputy vvas the vvell-knovrn Albanıan figure of 
that period Ömer Prizreni (1820/21-1887), vvhose name appears in a number of 
versions in various sources in different languages: Haxhi Ymer Prizreni, Haxhi 
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Ymer Efendtu (1 Prizrenit) TEffendil, HadZi Imer-efendi Prizreni, Hadii Omer Ef- 
fendi, Sheh Umer Prizreni, Haxhi Ymer Efendiu, Myderriz Ymer Prizreni, 
Myderiz Omer Effendi, Sheh Omer TPrizreni, Sheh Ymer, Ymer Efendi Prizreni, 
Omer Efendtu nga Prizreni, myderiz Omer Efendi(u): Ymer Prizreni and Prizrin”li 
Hacı Ömer. 

It can be inferred from this list (vvithout speculating about the reasons) that the 
versions vvithout “Şevkr” (Shevki) have prevailed in these sources. Exceptions to 
this can be seen in the collections of documents, vrhere also the names Amer 
Chevki, Amer Shevki, Ymer Shefkilul, Omer Shevki and Omer Chevki are used 
for Ymer Prizreni. 

Regarding the question vrhether the person named in all of these sources is, as 
commonly suggested, the same person, it must be noted that Narda/ Narta vvas 
not in the Ottoman z//zye/ of Kosova but rather in Yanya, vvhereas the deputy in 
question vvas elected from Kosovo province. The minutes of the first parliament 
compiled by Hakkı Tarık Us, for instance, report that Ömer, the deputy of Kos- 
ova zz/ayet, vvras from Narda. The source for this information, vvhich has been re- 
peated in some other studies on the first Ottoman parliament, is totally unclear, it 
is striking, hovvever, that no one has questioned hovv someone from the zz/zyez of 
Yanya became a deputy of the z?/zyez of Kosova in the Ottoman parliament. 

Leaving aside the question of tvvo different people vvith the name Ömer, vve 
vvill focus here on Ömer Prizreni, v”rho commonly has been suggested to have 
been the deputy of Kosovo to the first Ottoman parliament, vvhile noting that vve 
do not possess much information about Ömer from Narda/Narta. 

Ömer İAİb. Ymerl Prizreni is a historical figure that one comes across in almost 
every study on the history of Kosovo betvveen 1878 and 1881, and has been glori- 
fled in Kosovo as one of the fathers of Albanian nationalism. He vvas described in 
a short entry on “Haxhi Ymer Prizreni” in the official encyclopaedia of socialist 
Albania as one of the “distinguished” activists of the National Movement, one of 
the main pioneers of the Albanıan League of Prizren and head of the provisional 
government established at the end of the League.” His recentİy mythologized im- 
age in the Albanian historiography in Kosovo can be seen as the counterpart to 
Abdül Frasherf”s (Yanya) place in the Albanian historiography of Albania. This 
image of Ömer as “the heart and soul of the Albanian League” is believed to have 
been overshadovved in the historiography by that of Abdül, and Ömer Efendi is 
introduced as the “progressive cleric, enlightener, genuine son of the Albanian 
people, and patriot, vrho not only formed the Albanian League but also remained 
its devoted leader to the end.” 

Ömer vras from a Muslim clerical family from Zgatar, a village near Prizren. As 
it is not knovrn vrhen his father Süleyman Efendi Zgatari (a religious instructor 
İ/züderris) in the religious school İzzea7esel of Bayraklı Mosque in Prizren) moved 
from Zgatar to Prizren, it is not clear in vrhich of these places Ömer vvas born. 
Süleyman Efendi”s father (1.e. Ömer grandfather) Ali Nuhi, on the other hand, 
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had been the founder and the first imam of the Zgatar Mosque. Ömer had tvvo 
brothers: Ali and Osman. Ömer Efendi vvas supposedly from a rich family that 
vvas one of the initiators of modern (capitalist) business in Prizren, and had stead- 
ily increased its vvealth. Running a tannery, the family also ovrned land around 
Prizren and Opofe, the region in southern Kosovo vvhere the family vvas from. 

There is also disagreement about the date of Ömer” birth in the historiogra- 
phy: it is usually accepted, hovvever, that he vvas born either in 1820 or 1821. 

Ömer attended primary and secondary school in Prizren and graduated from a 
religious school (/zez7ese) in Prizren, supposediy the “Mehmed Paşa Medrese”, and 
vvorked as a religious instructor (?z//4£r?zs) in the same tovvrn from the 1860s on. İt 
is sometimes claimed that Ömer studied lavv, philosophy and theology in Istan- 
bul, hovvever, no evidence is given for this information. İt is sure that Ömer vvas a 
cleric (as a ?z///22 of Prizren and as a religious instructor İzzze£?r25) at the medrese 
of the Bayraklı Mosque in Prizren). 

His Albanian biographers maintain that Ömer spoke “Albanian, Gorançe or 
Gorani, a Slavic/ Bulgarian language spoken among the Muslim Slavs of the 
Opofa region, Turkish, Arabic, Persian and French, and understood German.” 
This information is, hovvever, rather unreliable, as it is doubtful that he knevv 
French or German. 

Belonging to the /Naqs?2azdi mystical order (/zzikat/tariqa), Ömer Efendi also 
carrled the epithet F/ac: follovving his pilgrimage, in addition to his other labels 
such as ///iserris, Müftü, Sbeyb and Hoca. 

He is supposed to have taken part in the preparations for the so-called “Alba- 
nian League” (allegedly from the second half of 1877 on) by organizing the resis- 
tance of local forces against the military campaigns of the neighbouring countries 
into the Ottoman territories during the Russo-Ottoman VVar of 1877-1878 and by 
fighting for the rights of the Albanians in the region. He organized a committee 
for self-defence in the district (s4/zca2) of Prizren, vvhich, like many other such 
committees in Kosovo, vvas preparing for military resistance against the annexa- 
tion of the region by the Serbian forces and organizing help for many refugees 
escaped from the Serbian armies into Kosovo. 

In 1877, the year Ömer vras elected deputy of Kosova province for the second 
session of the first Ottoman parliament, he became a member of the so-called 
“Central Committee for the Defence of the Rights of the Albanian People” (Xo- 
müteti Qendror pör Müroyten e t£ Dreytave t£ Kombösist Sbqiptare), vvhich vvas allegediy 
established in December 1877 in Istanbul under Abdühs (Yanya) leadership. 

According to mainstream Albanian historiography, Ömer vvas the head of the 
commission that in spring 1878 prepared the general assembly of İocal elites to 
take place in Prizren in Pune 1878, during vvhich the League of Prizren vvas 
founded. It has been claimed by one of his biographers that the assembly in Priz- 
ren actually did not start on yune 10, 1878, as commoniİy beliteved, but vvith the 
meeting at the Bayraklı Mosque (Aİb.: Bafrakli Xhami) on yune 4, 1878, vvhere 
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Ömer held the opening speech. Ending on yune 18, 1878, this assembly suppos- 
edly elected Ömer as head of the “central committee” (Ce,zöyezi Merkeziyye-i İtti- 
badiyye) formed during the first assembly in Prizren, vvhich vvas dominated by 
those from the radical vving not only fighting against the plans for the annexation 
Of some territories by the neighbours, but also striving for a unified autonomous 
Albanian province under the Ottoman Empire. İt is generally claimed that he vvas 
later elected on Yuly 2, 1878 to the General Board of the League and on October 
3, 1879 as the head both of the vrhole Albanian League and of the so-called “Pro- 
visional Government.” According to Albanian historiography in lanuary 1881 this 
government declared an autonomous Albania, vvhich is of course a distorted vi- 
sion of reality, even if Ömer did play an important role İlocally. One can find 
Ömer” signature (“Amer Chevki”) under a memorandum vvritten in French and 
addressed by “Des Delegues Albanais” to the British diplomat A. H. Layard, on 
huly 10, 1879. During the organization of local forces fighting against the imple- 
mentation of the resolutions of the Berlin Congress and secondarily striving for 
the formation of a unique and autonomous province, Ömer” role apparently be- 
came more important. İn his report of lune 12, 1880, the British consul in Prizren 
St. fohn, vrho gives a critical analysis of the meaning of this resistance movement, 
states explicitly that “T...) a person named Hadi Omer Effendi is exercising great 
influence at Prisrend. This man has novr adopted the character of a “dictator, tak- 
ing a very active part in public affairs, political and yudicial, the Mutessarif vvho 
nominalİy represents the Govermment being completely set aside.” VVhile the 
geographic scope and substance of Ömer”s povver may be disputed, it is clear 
from this report that Ömer had gradually built a povver structure vvithin a certain 
range. 

Ömer Efendi vvas also one of the organizers of the second assemblies in Prizren 
on luly 22, 1880 and in Dibra (Debre) betvveen October 20 and 23, 1880. 

The resistance of this rather faithful movement against the demands of first 
Montenegro and then Greece had proved very helpful for the Ottomans in their 
international negotiations over the nevv borders. Hovvever, once those borders 
had been settled on, some factions of this regional movement became undesir- 
able for the Ottoman state so that in spring 1881, Dervish Paşa vvas commis- 
sioned by the Ottoman state to control or suppress these factions that had by 
then become disloyal. 

After the suppression of the Albanian League of Prizren by the Ottoman ar- 
mies in April 1881, vvhich could not be overcome by the vveak İocal armed resis- 
tance groups, Ömer managed to escape to Ulqin in Montenegro. VVhile there are 
different speculations about his final destination, it is clalmed by one of his biog- 
raphers that Ömer left Prizren on April 30, 1881 for Durres (Dıraç). On his vvay 
to Dıraç, Ömer secretly stayed in İşkodra in the house of Yusuf Efendi (Golemil, 
one of the leaders of the resistance movement in the region: after six days he left 
this city for Ulqin in Montenegro, vvhere he arrived on May 18, 1881. Although 
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the Ottoman government had apparently sent him delegates in 1884 to call him 
back vvrith the promise of amnesty, he is claimed to have refused to return to the 
Ottoman Empire and obtained refugee status from Montenegro. 

VVhile different years for his death are given in different sources, according to 
the inscription on his tombstone in Ulqin in Montenegro, Ömer died in Hicri 
1304, 1.e. betvyveen September 30, 1886 and September 18, 1887. Enver Baftiu, re- 
İying on a document he had, clarified that Ömer vvas killed in front of his house 
in Ulqin on “Hicri 20 Ramadan 1304)” 1.e. yune 12, 1887. His tomb remains in 
Ulqin in Montenegro to this day. 

A Turkish eneyclopaedia states that he (“Prizrin”li Hacı Ömer”) is the father of 
Besim Akalın (1862-1940): hovvever this information is probably vvrong as no re- 
lation betvveen these tvvo persons is mentioned in the entry on Besim Akalın him- 
self in the same volume. Referring to a document dated “Hicri 13 ramazan 
İRamadanl 1307,” 1e. May 3, 1890, some Kosovar historilans have maintained, 
hovvever, that Ömer Efendi vvas married to “Fatime” and had a daughter called 
“A/she” (Ayshel. Tt is also stated that both Fatime and A/she vvere interned first in 
Thessalonica and İater in İzmir for an unknovn period, and returned to their 
“motherland” around 1890. Ayshe vvas married to an Albanian named Vehbi 
Fluku, vvho vvas supposediy Ömer Efendi”s student in the medrese. Relying on in- 
tervievvs vvith Ömer”s descendants, some Kosovar historians have claimed that 
Ömer also had a son vrho died very young. 
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Selim Ağa Göriz (İşkodra, Muslim) (7-1885) 


Selim Ağa Göriz, also knovmn as Selim Efendi, Selim Göriz Aga TAgha/Ağal and 
Selim Aga Giyrezi, vvas the deputy of İşkodra lİşkodra/Shkodra)l to the second 
session of the first Ottoman parliament. 

Selim Ağa Göriz (Giyrezi in Albanian) vvas born in Shkoder into a rich family 
of merchants, vvho had also acquired lands. His father vvas involved in trade vvith 
Venice. He vvas himself a member of the eszaf of salt in 1846. In 1861, he vvas ap- 
pointed president of the commercial court of the city, and he vvas elected deputy 
to the first Ottoman parliament. At that time, he became involved in the local 
movement against the cession of some territories to Montenegro, in particular 
against the cession of Ulcin) in 1880. 

Selim Ağa died in 1885, in Shkoder, at a very old age. 

His sons Ibrahim and Muhamet held political positions in inter-vvar Albania, 
the first as a deputy from 1923 to 1924, and the other as president of the Shkoder 
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municipality, hovvever, they had to İleave the country in 1925 because of their 
opposition to Ahmet Zogu. 
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Toptanzade Sami Bey (Şkodra, Muslim) 


Toptanzade Samı Bey, vrhose name appears also as Sami Bey or Toydanzade Sami 
Bey in different sources, vvas the deputy of İşkodra (Shkoder/İşkodral in the first 
session. 

Devereux gives his name as “Toydanzade Samı B” and states that he is a Mus- 
lim Albanian, and that his “residence” and “occupation” are not knovvn. /ongil 
Kim mistakeniİy states in his MA thesis that he is Arab İsicl. İt is knovn, hovvever, 
that his name vvas Toptanzade (and not Toydanzade) Sami Bey, and that he vvas a 
member of the famous Toptani family (originally from Kruf6), vyhich came to be 
the most povverful family in Tirana and surroundings, in central Albania, from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century onvvards. He vvas the son of Hacı Meh- 
med Paşa, and the grandson of Kaplan Paşa (d. 1816). 

VVe knovr almost nothing about Toptanzade Sami except that he vvas elected to 
the first Ottoman parliament, and that in the parliament, according to Devereux, 
he vvas elected together vvith Yenişehirli Ahmed (Aydın) and Mihaliki Efendi (Se- 
lanik), as one of the administrative officers vvho “İ...) vvere responsible for super- 
vising the Chamber”s clerical staff and other employees (doormen, ushers, etc.).” 

His only son, Celal Bey, died in Plevne in 1877. 
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Veysel Bey (Dino) (Yanya, Muslim) 


Veysel Bey vvas one of the deputies from Yanya to the first session of the first Ot- 
toman parliament. Different versions of his name can be encountered in different 
sources: Veysel Bey, Veissel Bey, Vesil Bey, Vesel Bey, Vessel Bey, Vesel beg, Vesel 
beu, Vesel be) Dino and Vefsel Bey Dinua. 

Veysel Bey vvas from the famous Dino family of Albanian notables from 
Çamöri (vvest of Toannina). He vvas the son of Ahmet Paşa Dino (1785-1849) of 
the Preveza district, vvho died during the cholera epidemic during the 1880s in 
Ankara, vrhere his son Abidin Paşa vvas serving as gövernor, His mother vvas 
Saliha Dino. His brother, Abidin Paşa Dino, za/Z and Ottoman Minister of For- 
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elgn Affairs in 1880, vvas one of the founders of the Komiteti Qendror pör Mbro- 
yten e t€ Dreytave t€ Kombösise Shqiptare (Central Committee for the Defence of 
the Rights of the Albanian People) founded by the Albanian elite in December 
1877 in Istanbul. 

At the end of the 1870s, Veysel Bey Dino vvas head of the Military Commis- 
sion of the z//zyef of loannına. 

In 1877, he vvas elected to the first Ottoman parlament. Relying on a report in 
the Szz?z2oul nevvspaper (lanuary 31, 1877), Devereux states that Veysel Bey vvas 
“lellected vvhen Hüsnü B., a notable of Larissa, declined to serve.” 

He vvas one of the leaders of the southern branch of the “Albanian League” to- 
gether vvith his brother Abidin Paşa Dino Preveza, Abdyl Bey Frasheri (Yanya) 
and Mehmet Alı Bey Vrioni (Yanya). 

Like Feyzi Efendi (also deputy of Yanya), Veysel Bey vvas, according to Deve- 
reux, a member of “one of the most important” special committees in the parlia- 
ment - “I...İ an eleven-man group, comprising four Muslims and seven Chris- 
tlans, created on yune 6, 1877, to consider vvays and means of raising the funds 
needed by the government for the prosecution of the vvar.” 

He vvas a member of the so-called “Society for the edition of Albanian books,” 
founded in the Ottoman capital under the leadership of Şemseddin Sami Fraşer 
İFrasheril in 1879. In a letter from the British Vice-Consul in Preveza C. A. 
Blakeney, to Sir A. H. Layard on March 3, 1879, it vvas stated that “lal deputation, 
consisting of four members of the Albanian League, tvvo of vrhom vvere cadi 
İKadil of Prevesa and Vessel Bey, brother of Abedin Bey İAbidin Dino Paşal, 
called at this Vice-Consulate yesterday morning, and handed to me, under flying 
seal, a petition İvrith the date of February 28, 18791 addressed by them and their 
colleagues to the Marquis of Salisbury, 1...) The above deputation also informed 
me that a similar petition has been addressed to the Consuls of Great Povvers for 
transmission to their respective governments.” 

The petition addressed “by the members of the Albanian League” in Preveza 
vvas protesting against the plans for the cession to Greece of the Ottoman (Alba- 
nianl) territories of Preveza, Arta and Yanya. Another petition by “İtlhe Albanian 
League to Mr. Malet” himself, also enclosed in the same letter, declared that 
“İtlhe territories of Prevesa İPrevezal, Tanina İYanyal and Arta, vrhich Greece 
claims, from 42azz/qzo an integral part of Albanla, and the cession of these territo- 
rles to Greece vvould be equivalent the extinction of the vrhole of Albania.” 

Edvvard Malet, the British diplomat in the region, informed his government in 
a letter dated April 1, 1879 that “another petition addressed to the Marquis by the 
“Albanian Chiefs” had been handed over to him by Vesel Bey. İt vvas declared in 
this petition dated March 2, 1879 “T.../ that if the Greek Government persists in 
its resolve to encroach upon the rights of the Albanian people, vve must cast upon 
it all the responsibility of the consequences, since for our part vve are determined 
to die in the defence of our nationalıty.” 
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Underneath another memorandum addressed by “the Albanian Delegates” to 
A.H. Layard on yuly 10, 1879, vvho forvvarded it to the Marquis of Salisbury on 
hüly 20, 1879, vve can see that the French text vvas signed Zzzer a/z by “Vassal Di- 
nor,” vvhose name vvas translated into Albanian by Skender Riza), vrho published 
both the original and Albanian translation of this document, as “Vasal Dinor.” 
The person vvho signed this petition “protesting any portion of territory to a for- 
elgn povver” vvas probably Veysel Dino himself, 

VVhile taking part in the organization of the resistance movement in the re- 
gion, Veysel Dino, like all other deputtes, still savv himself as a deputy of the (al- 
beit suspended) Ottoman parliament, and hence vrhen he vvas informed about the 
resumption of the Ottoman and Greek negotiations on border issues, he, together 
vvith tvvo other deputtes from Yanya, Abdül Bey and Mehmet Alı Vrioni, travelled 
on August 14, 1879 from the region to Istanbul to try to play any role possible in 
those negotlations in the capital as a representative of the local people. 
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Yusuf Ziyaeddin Efendi (İşkodra, Muslim) (ca. 1830-1901) 


Deputy of İşkodra FShkodra/Shkoderl in both sessions of the first Ottoman par- 
İament, Yusuf Ziyaeddin Efendi has been named differently in various sources: 
Yusuf Efendi İEfendiul, Podgoriçeli Yusuf Ziyaeddin Efendi, Youssouf Effendi, 
Tüsuf Örüçi, yusuf Ürüçi, Tusuf Ziaeddin Podgoroci, yusuf Efendi Podgorica, or 
Myderiz yusuf Podgorica. 

Generally called Yusuf Efendi Podgorica, or Yusuf Örüçi (or Ürüçi), he vvas 
born around 1830 in Podgorica İPodgoriçe/Podogorika in present-day Montene- 
grol, into a family originating in the mountainous region of Trieshi (today in 
Montenegro). One of his ancestors is said to have settled along the Buna River. 
Later on, the family migrated to Podgorica, vrhere they remained until 1879 vvhen 
the city came under Montenegrin rule. 

Yusuf Efendi himself studied vvith his father, Hacı İbrahim Rustem Efendi 
Uruçi, then in the ?zez7ese situated in the bazar of Shkoder vvith the z/zza Salih 
Efendi and Sali Efendi Pata, and İlater on in Istanbul. After completing his studies, 
he became mufti and 7rz/zerrzs in Podgorica. Because of that, he vvas named “fetfa- 
cia” (fetvacı), the one vvho issues fefzas. He vvas a leamed “Z7əz, vvho knevv Alba- 
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nian and Serbo-Croatian, but also Turkish, Arabic and Persian, and he ovrned a 
big library. 

Elected as a deputy of Podgorica to the first Ottoman parliament, it is knovrn 
that he intervened at least tvvice during the discussions in the parliament, in April 
and December 1877, criticizing the Ottoman authorities and defending the integ- 
rity of the Ottoman lands against Montenegro. Devereux states that the nevvspa- 
per “Szemlboul, November 23, 1877, identified the second Muslim deputy lof 
İşkodra) as Davud E, provincial inspector of schools. Either the nevvspaper vvas in 
error, or Davud, having resigned before the session started, vvas replaced by Yu- 
suf.” According to Devereux, Yusuf Efendi vvas one of the most active participants 
in the parliamentary discussions the on the “Montenegrin problem” opposing the 
cession of any Ottoman-Albanian territory to Montenegro. 

Also outside the parliament, he vvas one of the activists vvho fought against the 
transfer of Ottoman territories to Montenegro. 

Tvvro or three years after the inclusion of the Podgorica region into Montenegro 
in February 1879, he left for İşkodra because he opposed the schooling of Muslim 
children in Montenegrin schools. The Ottoman authorities helped him settle in 
İşkodra by giving him the administration of heritages (/z//s). 

He died in 1901 in İşdokra, vrhere he vvas buried. 

He had four sons and one daughter. At least tvro of his sons performed reli- 
gious functions. 
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The “Loyal Nation” and Its Deputies. 
The Armenlans in the Fırst Ottoman Parliament 


Elke Hartmann 


In its title this article starts vyith vhat seems to be a contradiction. The title refers 
to the Armenian deputies of the first Ottoman parliament as representatives of 
their community, referred to as the “loyal nation” (?z///e/-/ sadıka) by the Ottoman- 
Turkish ruling elite. But the principle motivating the composition of the parlia- 
ment vvas not to provide proportional representation for each community of the 
empire — religious, ethnic, linguistic and the like - but rather to send representa- 
tives of vrhatever affiliation for a given number of male inhabitants of a province 
to the capital.) Furthermore, these deputites vvere not elected by only one - their 
ovrn — confessional group. İnstead, they had to obtain the votes of those entitled 
to vote in all religious groups, vyhether the (male) population in İstanbul, or elec- 
tors in the provinces. VVhy then, should vve look at the Armenian - or Greek or 
Arab or Bulgarian - deputies as distinct groups? 

Apart from the merely technical, but very legitimate argument that one needs 
specific language skills to use sources vvritten in the non-Turkish languages of the 
Ottoman Empire, there are also other reasons for this approach. For the contra- 
diction İles in the structure of the Ottoman parliament itself. In principle, its 
members vvere supposed to be deputies of the Ottoman people vvithout confes- 
sional distinction, eligible only on the grounds of their personal qualities. In fact 
their religious affiliation played a role in their nomination and election because 
quotas for Muslims and non-Muslims vvere established. Othervvise, as Devereux 
argues, the non-Muslims vrould have sent hardİy anybody to the Istanbul parlia- 
ment because deputles vvere elected by members of the provincial administrative 
council, vvhere, by definition, Muslims vvere alvvays in the maşority.? It should be 
noted that Devereux takes it for granted that members of these councils vvould 
have acted not as Ottomans but as Muslim Ottomans, and vvould never have 
considered electing a non-Muslim deputy, vvhatever his qualifications. The same 
lack of faith in the 4£ /zcfo spread of the idea of Ottomanism even among the 
members of the elite vvas obviously shared by the Ottoman government itself, 
vvhich guaranteed the participation of an appropriate number of non-Muslims by 
establishing quotas.5 


1 Robert Devereux, 77e Fit Oztoman Constitutional Period. A Sındy of tbe Midbat Constitution 
and Parliament (Baltimore 1963), 124-125, 138-141. 
Ibid., 124-125. 
Ibid. 
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The number of deputies per province depended not on the İlocal population, 
but on the importance of the province to the central government. Likevvise, the 
ratio betvveen Muslim and non-Muslim deputites differed from province to prov- 
ince.“ But the regulations distinguished only betvveen Muslims and non-Muslims, 
they did not stipulate ethnic or İinguistic criteria because these categories did not 
exist in the administrative system of the empire or in Ottoman political thinking 
(vvhich does not mean that people vvere not avvare of differences vvithin the Mus- 
lim “?z///lz-i bakimc”). Nevvspaper articles, and in some cases also statistics, very 
clearly distinguish Turks and Arabs. On the other hand, all other Muslims, obvi- 
ousİy even the non-Sunni Muslims, vvere lumped together under the general ru- 
bric of “Turk,” on the assumption that all Muslims shared the same interests, re- 
gardless of their ethnic or İinguistic background. 

Similarly, the regulations did not make distinctions among the different non- 
Muslim 7zz//efs, although this vvas indeed a category in Ottoman politics, and, 
paradoxically, one of grovring importance in the Reform perfod. İt vvas only then 
that the 7////ef-system vvas fully developed. And it vvas in this period as vvell that 
the 7/z//fs changed slovvly from religious groups to communities vvith a grovring 
national avvareness. As result of this shift, the Greek Orthodox 7zz/zr split along 
ethno-linguistic lines, vrhereas the Armenlan 7z///e/ split in consequence of mis- 
sionary activities and inner-Armenlian socio-political conflicts, as vvell as reform 
movements inside the Armenian Church. The official recognition of these nevv, 
distinct ?zZ//efs contributed to accelerating the nation-building processes as vvell as 
increasing competition among the different ?z///e/s. The Ottoman government vvas 
at all times vvell avvare of these differences and this competition and took them 
into consideration in its administrative order, making use of them - especlally in 
the nineteenth century - playing one group off against the other in masterly fash- 
ion.$ 

Geopolitics and demography, history and tradition, as vvell as social and cul- 
tural factors provided very different and sometimes conflicting political options 
for the various non-Muslim communities in the Ottoman Empire. Especially un- 
der the conditions of 1905-century Ottoman politics, every 7z///zcommunity 
found its ovrn vvay to place itself in the framevvork of Ottoman statehood, reform, 


For details see ibid, 138-141. 

Ibid., 145. 

About the close connection betvreen ?zz///z/-system and nation-building in the Ottoman 
Empire see Kemal H. Karpat, “/////is and Nationality: The Roots of the Incongruüity of 
Nation and State in the Post-Ottoman Era,” in: G?riszzays and /cus in ibe Ottoman Empire, 
ed. Benyamin Braude and Bernard Levvis, 2 vols. (Nevr York and London 1982), 1:141-169, 
for the emergence of the Catholic and Protestant 7z///z/s see Hagop Barsoumian, “The 
Eastern Question and the Tanzimat Era,” in: 72e Azəzexzan People from Ancient to Modern 
Times, 2 vols., ed, Richard G. Hovannisian (Nevr York: St. Martin "s Press, 1997), 2:175-201 
and Vartan Artinian, “The Formation of Catholic and Protestant //7/Zeis in the Ottoman 
Empire,” 72e Azəzentan Revieur 28 (1975), 3-15. 
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European influence and national aspirations. Given the complexity and diversity 
of Ottoman society, the entire non-Muslim population of a region hardly could 
have shared the same political agenda and interests. 


The Armenian deputtes to the Ottoman Parliament vvere, as vve have seen, sent to 
Istanbul as Ottomans, as emissartes of a region, as Christians but not as Armeni- 
ans. In the tangle of multiple and overlapping identities that every Ottoman sub- 
yect İived vvith, hovr did the Armenian deputies concetve of themselves? On vvhose 
behalf did they act in parliament? VVhom did they represent? And as vvhose repre- 
sentatives vvere they regarded? Did they speak in the name of the region they came 
from? Or did they refer to their religious community? And, if the latter, did they 
focus on being Christian or Armenian, perhaps even stressing the distinction be- 
tvveen Apostolic and Catholic Armenians? Or did they try to go beyond the frame 
of reference of their ovvn ?z///zz and think and act as Ottoman citizens? 

VVe may say, at the outset, that only a fevv vveeks after it vvas established, the 
vvork of the parliament vvas dominated and overshadovved by the vvar vvith Russia, 
a vvar declared on the pretext that Ottoman Christians needed protection against 
Muslim misrule, thus imposing the topic of religious affiliation on the deputtes. 
In this situation, most Armenian deputies felt obliged to explain their attitude ex- 
plicitly as Armenians. They did so more often and more obviousİy than any other 
confessional group. 


VVho then vvere these Armenian deputies, and vvhere did they come from? 

There is uncertainty even about such basics as names and numbers. According 
to the list of names provided in the published minutes of the parliament, there 
vvere 116 deputtes at the first session (20.03.1877-28.06.1877), of vrhom eleven vvere 
Armenian, and at the second session 95 deputtes, of vvhom eight vvere Armenlian.7 
Hovvever, this list is incomplete. Devereux has collated it vvith a vartety of addi- 
tional sources and added to it people vrho are not mentioned in the official list but 
can be traced in the minutes as taking part in the debates.5 According to this more 
complete list, out of 119 members of parliament at the first session, the follovring 
tvvelve Armenians vvere present: Krikor Bzdigoğlu Efendi (Adana), Manug Karad- 
han Efendi (Aleppo)”, Mikael (Mike) Altıntop Efendi (Ankara), Hagop Sbartalian 
Efendi (lzmir)10, Mardinli Hovsep (Osep) Kazazian Efendi (Diyarbekir), Rupen 


7 Hakkı Tarık Us (ed.), //eeiis-/ Mebusan 1293 Zabit Ceridesi, 2 vols. (Istanbul: Vakıt Matbaası, 
1940-1954), 2:16-20. 

8 Devereux, 7?e First Constitutional Period, appendices B and C, 261-275. 

In the minutes listed as Karaca Manok, in the Armenian press referred to as Manug Kha- 

radylan, in the Armenian Church Register of Aleppo he is mentioned as Manug Karadflian. 

Us, //eelis-i Mebusan and Devereux, 77e First Constitutional Period mention him as İspar- 

talıoğlu Agop, Armenlan İlterature alvvays as Hagop Sbartalian 


10 
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Yazıdan Efendi (Edime)l1, Hamazasb Ballarian Efendi (Erzurum))?, Tantel Kha- 
radiian Efendi (Erzurum)15, Sahag Yavrumlan Efendi (İshak Efendi) (Bursa), Sebuh 
Maksudian Efendi (Istanbul), Hovhannes (Ohannes) Allahverdian Efendi (lstan- 
bul)17 and Hagop Shahinian Efendi (Sivas). During its second session, the Otto- 
man parliament comprised 113 members. Of its Armenian deputtes, Manug Kara- 
dan (Aleppo), Hagop Sbartalian (Izmir), Hovsep Kazazian (Diyarbekir), Rupen 
Yazıdylan (Edirne), Sahag Yavrumian (Bursa) and Ohannes Hüdaverdian (Allah- 
verdian) (Istanbul) vvere re-elected. Melkon Donelian Efendi (Ankara)15, Hagop 
(Agop) Efendi (Kayseri, z/Zzyef Ankara), Murad Bey (Varna, zz/zyet Tuna), Hagop 
(Agop) Kazandfian (Rusçuk, zz/zye/ Tuna), Giragos (Kiragoz) Kazandilan Efendi (Er- 
zurum))6, Khatchadur Der-Nersesian (Erzurum))l7, Hagop (Agop) Kazazian Efendi 
(Istanbul), Kevork Efendi (Sivas) and Hovhannes (Ohannes) Kürekian Efendi 
(Trabzon) vvere nevv-comers. Thus the number of Armenian deputtes during the 
second session rose to fifteen. 

There vvere also Armenians among the senators (4yazz). Among the 27 senators 
appointed on March 17, 1877, Servitchen Efendi and Mihran Düz Bey veere Ar- 
menian. Among those vvho 7olned the senate after the Constitution vvas sus- 
pended vvas yet another Armenian, Apraham Paşa Yeramian.15 Of the 28 members 
of the drafting commission for the Constitution, there vvere again, three Armeni- 
ans: Krikor Odian Efendi, Vahan Bey and Tehamitch Ohannes Efendi.1? 

The members of the drafting commission as vvell as the ayaz vvere among the 
best-knovvn personalities of their time. They therefore found their vvay into Ar- 
menlian historiography, so that their biographies can be easily reconstructed on 
the basis of countless İetters, entries in yearbooks and calendars, obituaries and 
contemporary nevvspaper articles. Their vvorks and personal papers are kept in ar- 
chives, and, although scattered, some have even been published. Since they are 
still marginalized in European and Turkish research İiterature, their biographies 
are summarized belovv. 


In Devereux”s study vvrongly İisted as Zasioğlu. 

In Armenian sources alvvays named Ballarian, vvhereas the Turkish texts identify him as 
Hallacian or Kallacyan. 

In the minutes named Danyel Karacyan. 

Other variants of his name read Hüdaverdizade, Allahverdi or Hüdaverdian. 

In the minutes the versions Daniloğlu and Doniloğlu can be found, the correct form is 
most probabİy the latter, in its Armenian form Donelian. Cf. 72r2 Parlamento Taribi, vol, 2 
(Ankara: TBBM Vakfı Yayınları, 1998), 15 gives his name as Doniloğlu. 

Sometimes also mentioned as Khazandilan. 

In the minutes: Hacaduryan Efendi. 

18 Devereux, 7?e First Constitutional Period, 276-282. 

19 Tbid., appendix A, 259. 
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Tbe Ayan (Members of the Senate) 
Servitdben Efendi 


Servitchen vvas born as Serovpe Vitchenian in 1815 and dted in 1897. He vvas one 
of the most famous Ottoman physiclans of his generation.70 His father, Sarrafoğlu 
Bey Vitchen (or Khazez Sarrafoğlu Ağa Vitchen), a banker vvho had vvorked for 
the famous Kazaz (Khazez) Artin (Bezdiian) and accordingly acquired a certain 
vvealth, made special efforts to ensure a good education for his children, At a 
young age, Servitchen learned French, Italian and Greek from private teachers. In 
1834 he vvas, together vvith Kasbar Sinabian, vrho became a very famous physician 
as vvell, the first Armenian student to go to Paris to study medicine. There he met 
not only the Ottoman ambassador of the day, Reşid Paşa, but also Fuad and Ali 
Paşas, vrho supported his studies.”l In 1839, he continued his education at the 
medical faculty of Pisa, from vvhich he graduated in 1840 after defending his doc- 
toral thesis. In 1842, vve find him back in Istanbul, vrhere he quickly gained a 
good reputation in his profession. Soon after, he vvas appointed head doctor of 
the Seraskeriate. Servitchen also served in high positions as a teacher of medicine 
and medical lav. In 1846, he started giving classes on medical subyects at Galzza- 
saray Mekteb-i Sultant. For four decades, he vvas director of the military medical 
faculty at Pangaltı. Finally, he vvas elected to leading functions in several medical 
associations and organisations. In 1856, he helped found the Ottoman Medical 
Association, later serving tvvo terms as its president? at the same time, he presided 
over the High Medical Commission of Istanbul, In 1876/77, he served as a con- 
sultant of the Red Cross in the Ottoman capital. In obedience to an order from 
the Sultan, he founded the first Ottoman medical fournal in 1849. 

Beyond the ffeld of medicine he vvas active in politics as vvell, In 1858 he vvas 
appointed to the Ottoman Educational Council (/zaazif ?zedclisi). 1n 1877, vrhen he 
already had many honours to his name, he vvas first elected one of the İstanbul 
deputtes to the Ottoman parliament and then exchanged this mandate for a seat 
in the senate. His place in the chamber of deputies could then be given to a 
Greek notable, after the Greek nevvspapers of the capital had raised their voice in 
protest against vhat they considered as unyust distribution of seats among the 
Armenian and Greek 7z///zis. VVithin the Armenian 7zz//z/ Servitchen served in 
many functions. He used his influence to advance the cause of the Armenian Na- 
tional İle. /////z/) Constitution. Later, he served as a deputy in the Armenlan ?zzZ 


20 For the follovving short biography see in particular: Vahan Kevork Zartarian, //is2adagaran 


(1512-1933) (Cairo 1933-1939), 394-396, Vahram H. Torkomian, Py//s2g Dot. Servitdben 
Efendi (Vienna 1893), Minas Techeraz, Gezsakragan müusionner (Paris 1929), 39-48, Y. G. 
Çark, 7//rk Devleti Hizmetinde Ermeniler 1453-1953 (Istanbul 1953), 91-93, Tözk Parlamento 
Tarihi, 2:95. 

21 Çark, Ermeniler, 92. 
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/et-parliament and as a member of its various committees, especlalİy the political 
and educational ones. Servitchen vvas also knovrn as a vvriter and 7ournalist. Not- 
vvithstanding all these activities and offices, he never ceased to practise medicine, 
offering treatment free of charge for the poor and supporting the Armenian hos- 
pital by providing financial support and by teaching there. For this commitment 
as vvell, Servitchen en?oyed great respect and popularity among the Armenians. 


Mubran Düz Bey 


Mihran Düz Bey (1817-1891) belonged to the great Düzian family, Armenian 
Catholic 4/zz7as and Ottoman court yevvellers vvho had been in charge of the Ot- 
toman mint for generations. Mihran”s father held the same position together vvith 
his brother, but they vvere both beheaded on Sept. 5, 1819, victims of a plot.2? 
About Mihran”s childhood and early education little is knovvn.?? In 1847, he vvas 
appointed director of the mint, follovving his family”s tradition. In 1855, he vvas 
avvarded the title of 2ey, one year later he vvas elected to the Reform Council (zzz- 
zimat medlist), and, in May 1856, appointed to the nevvly established Supreme 
Council of Pudicial Ordinances?“, the year after that, he vvas promoted to the po- 
sition of a Secretary of State (//z/s/eşar) in the Educational Council (?zeclZs-/ zaarif). 
On November 1, 1862, Sultan Abdülaziz made him chief financial administrator 
(sarraf) of the Sultan”s mother. On /lanuary 18, 1864, Mihran Düz became the first 
non-Muslim to attain a position in the Ministry of Vustice. In 1867, he accompa- 
nied Abdülaziz on his trip to Paris, vrhere he took part in an international finan- 
cial congress as delegate of the Ottoman government. In 1870, he vvas avvarded 
the highest decoration of the Ottoman state, becoming a member of the Council 
Of State at the same time. Finally, on 17 March 1877, he vvas also appointed to the 
nevvly created Senate. He continued to serve in these various functions until 
1880, vvhen he moved to the Ministry of Finance, giving up all other posts. 


ZAiprabam Paşa Yeramtan 


Apraham Paşa Yeramian (1833-1918)75 most probably came to the Senate on 
Tanuary 20, 1880 to replace Mihran Düz, vvho had moved to the Ministry of Fi- 


22 Çark, Ermeniler, 56-59, 66, 67 blames, among others, Kazaz Artin Bezdfiian for initiating 
the plot, a vievv that is vehemently reyected by Maghakia Ormanlian, /izka2adım, vol, 3 
erusalem: Dbaran Srpots Hagopiants, 1927), 2363, Pascal Carmont, Zes /əzizas. Szigyeurs 
de LArmenic ottomane, 2nd ed. (Paris: Ed. Salvator 1999), 139, 135-137 mentions the plot, 
but vvithout referring to Kazaz Artin, Zartarian, Fizs2zdagaran, 315-316 gives a detailed dis- 
cussion. 

23 For the follovving biographical notes see Çark, Erəzeziler, 62-63, 165. 

24 Roderic H. Davison, Reforəz öz the Ottoman Empire 1856-1876, 2nd ed. (Nevr York: Gordian, 
1973), 93. 

25 Türk Parlamento Taribi, 2:115, Çark, Ermeniler, 285 (photograph). 
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nance.76 His father, Kevork Aramlian, vvas a szrra/ from Eğin. Apraham vvas born 
in Istanbul, vvhere he attended an Armenian school before obtaining his higher 
education in Egypt. There, he first served in the palace as secretary for Mehmed 
AİTs son Ibrahim Paşa. In his function as sazr?z/ for the Khedive Ismail, Apraham 
returned to Istanbul, vvhere he İater entered the service of the Ottoman sultan as 
minister. His excellent personal relationship to Sultan Abdülaziz allovved him to 
acquire vast landed properties in İstanbul.?7 For a very short period, in April / 
May 1876, Apraham Paşa vvas made minister vrithout portfolio.?8 After the death 
of Artin Paşa Dadian in 1901, Apraham Yeramian took Dadilan”s seat in the 
Council of State.?? Apraham Paşa vvas one of the three senators still alive vrhen 
the Ottoman constitution and parliament vvere re-established in 1908. These three 
senators became members of the nevv senate. Alongside his political dutles, Apra- 
ham Paşa conducted some studies in ethnography.?) Like many notables in com- 
parably high positions, Apraham Paşa dedicated a portion of his vvealth to his 
community, financing the construction of churches and schools.51 


Tbe Members of the Drafimg Commission 
Krikor Odian 


Krikor Odian (1834-1887), yurist, vvriter, and politician, vvas vvithout doubt the 
best knovn of the commission”s Armenian members.5? The discrepancy betvveen 
the tendency to overestimate on the one hand and marginalise on the other is in 
no other case greater than in Krikor Odian”s. Armenian memory perceives Odian 
not only as the father of the Armenian 7zz/e/constitution but also as the author 
of the Ottoman constitution, for vvhich the Armenian constitution served as in- 


26 According to Devereux, 77e Firsz Coystitutional Period the exact date is lanuary 20, 1880, ac- 


cording to 72rk Parlamento Taribi 2:115 it is lanuary 21, 1880. 

Cf. Çark, Ermeniler, 166, vvho rumours that Apraham Yeramlan used to play tric trac vvith 

the Sultan. Cf. Davison, Reyor?z zz /)e Ottoman Empire, 317. 

28 Davison, Reforəz in the Ottoman Empire, 316-317. 

29 Çark, Ermeniler, 166, 147. 

30 Hədex Bio-Bibliograpbicus Notorum Hominum, Sectio armeniaca, vol, 1-4, (Osnabrück: Dietrich 
1982-1987) Ihenceforth IBNArml, vol. 2, art. “Eramean, Abraham.” 

31 Mgrditch Bodurian, Fiy 2azrakidag (Bukarest 1938-1939), art. “Yeramian, Apraham Pa- 

sha.” 

About him see among others: Minas Tcheraz, Gexsakragan miusionner (Paris 1929), 17-26, 

Hrant (Giurdilan), “Krikor Odian,” in: Azzkor Odian, Sabmanatragan khosker u dfarer, tam- 

panaganner maheru artfv krvadzner, ed, Mikayel Gazmararian (G.Bolis İstanbull 1910), 7-18, 

Hrant, “Krikor Odian - ir tere Azk. Sahmanatrutian metch,” in: ibid., 23-32, H. Ghazarlan, 

art. "Odian, Kirkor Boghosi", in: F/zy sozedagan banrakıdaran (Armenian Soviet Encyclo- 

paedial, 12: 578, Arthur Beylerian, “Krikor Odian (1834-1887): Un haut fonctionnaire ot- 

toman. Homme des missions secretes,” Rezze du monde armönten moderne et conlemporain 1 

(1994), 45-86. 
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spiration and example.” In contrast, Turkish, like European and American histo- 
riography mentions him vvith barely a fevv İlnes, recognizing his special relation- 
ship to Midhat Paşa but usually vvithout stressing his possibly crucial role in 
elaborating Midhat”s constitution.?" 

Krikor Odian vvas born on December 9, 1834 in Üsküdar as Krikor Misag 
Odian. His father” s family originally came from Palu, later migrating to Kayseri. 
Odian”s father, Boghos Ağa, vvas a very vvell-educated man. By profession, he vvas 
the secretary of the palace architect Krikor Balian. At the same time, he vrorked as 
administrator (?/z//fezelli) of a foundation for Armenian churches and schools he 
had himself founded. 

Krikor got his early schooling from his father, but soon Boghos Ağa left his 
son”s education to the brothers Kapriel and Khatchadur Bardizbanlan. Later the 
young Odlan attended the private school of the language reformer and future edi- 
tor of the influential nevvspaper ///asis, Garabed Ütüdiian, vrhere he had the op- 
portunity to perfect his knovvledge of classical as vvell as modern vvritten Arme- 
nian. At the same time, he consolidated his knovvledge of Ottoman Turkish vvith 
Oksen Shahinian and learned French vvith Andon Pertev, later even taking lessons 
from a Frenchman named Gardet, vvho vvas also employed by Sultan Abdülmecid 
as his private teacher. Aİ of Odian”s teachers noted his extraordinary talent. In the 
1850s, Odian moved in the circles of the most important Armenian reformist in- 
tellectuals and politicians like Bardizbanian, Nigoghos Balian, Nahabed Rusinian, 
Parunag Bey, Krikor Aghaton and Mgrditch Beshigtashlian. Through these con- 
tacts he soon developed his ovvn ideas for reform, cultural as vvell as political, His 
first vvorks vvere related to the reform of the Armenian language. At the age of 17 
he composed his first book, titled Arazo?azgztinn asbkbarbapar lezvi vra (Suggestion 
for the modern Armenian language) and, together vvrith Nahabed Rusinian, the 
bold outline of a modern Armenian grammar (Ug2g?ağ)osutiun). Intertvvined vvith 
his interest for language reform vvere his ideas for reforms in the political sphere. 
Consequently, he took on different tasks and functions in the 1860s in the ad- 
ministration of the Armenian 7zz//zz. But Krikor Odian”s greatest significance İles 
in the outstanding role he played in the process leading to the promulgation of 
the Armenian National İle. ?z///refl Constitution of 1860/63. 


33 See for example Teheraz, GeysaZragan miusionner, 22 et al, 

34 See for example Stanford Shavr and Ezel Kural Shavv, Fi/srory of the Ottoman Empire and 
Modern Tarkey, 2 vols. (Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1977), 174-175. İn their 
remarks on the Ottoman constitution the authors don”t mention Odian or the Armenian 
müllet and its constitution at all, ef. François Georgeon, /4247//2aəz?d İL Le sultan calife (1876- 
1909) (Paris: Fayard, 2003), 62, Davison, hovvever, discusses the significance of the Arme- 
nian 7z2//zf constitution and Odian”s role for the Ottoman constitution, cf. Davison, Ae- 
form in tbe Ottoman Empire, 115, 289-290, 369 and idem, “The //7//zis as Agents of Change 
in the Nineteenth Century Ottoman Empire,” in: C?rzsizazs and fes in tbe Ottoman Empire, 
2:319-337, see esp. 2:330. 
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At the same time, Odian also vvorked on the Ottoman state level, At the age of 
20, convinced that Armenia”s future lay only vvithin the Muslim Ottoman Em- 
pire?”, he entered Ottoman state service, quickly rising to the rank of 7/?/7e?zzayız 
(the civil equivalent of military colonel). He spent the years 1864-66 at the side of 
Midhat Paşa in Rusçuk, as his advisor. İn his function as director of political af- 
fairs, he assumed in fact the duties of a “foreign minister” of the province.5€ 
VVhen Midhat became grand vizter, Odian remarined in his service as counsellor 
and introduced him in his home to the most important Armenian reformers of 
his time, such as Servitchen, Dr. Kiatibian, vvho vvas also a physician, and Kevork 
Samandiian. In 1876, Krikor Odian vvas appointed to the State Council, novr al- 
ready vvith the rank of 2a/z İthe highest Ottoman civil rankl. VVhen in 1877 the 
vvar vyith Russia broke out, Ottoman Armenians found themselves in a very pre- 
carious situation. During those difficult days, Odian acted as advisor to the Ar- 
menlian Patriarch of Constantinople, Nerses Varyabedian, vvhile turning his house 
into a meeting place for the leading figures of Armenian politics, Servitchen, 
Kiatibian, Mgrditch Portukalian, Hövhannes Sakiz and Kevork Samandilan among 
others. Odian is also the author of the memorandum the Armenian delegation 
presented at the Berlin Congress. 

After the Ottoman Constitution vvas suspended and especially after Midhat 
Paşa, vvith vvhose name his ovrn political career vvas so closely connected, vvas de- 
posed and banned, Krikor Odian feared his ovn persecution as vvell, In 1880 he 
fled the Ottoman capital settling in Paris, vvhere he lived until his death. In his 
French exile, all too far from Ottoman politics, there vvas nothing else for him to 
do than follovv French parliamentary debates, something he did vvith great inter- 
est. He also turned again to İiterature and contributed to the press, vvriting under 
the zzo?z de plume of “Vahram.” Over the years, Sultan Abdülhamid TI made sev- 
eral attempts through his ambassadors in Paris to induce Odian to returm to the 
Ottoman Empire, but Odian himself could never overcome his suspicions of Ab- 
dülhamid”s government and remained in exile. He nevertheless kept close contact 
vvith his friends in Istanbul, above all Krikor Aghaton. They not only provided 
him vvith nevvs and nevvspapers from his lost home but also helped Odian, vvho 
had never marrited, financially. On the öth of August 1887 Odian dted in Paris 
and vvas burted in Pere Lachaise cemetery. 


35 Teheraz, Geysakragan miüvsionner, 21-22. His optimism regarding the fate of the Armenians 


under Ottoman rule changed radically after the great disappointment of 1878, vrhen re- 
forms vvere promised but never introduced by the Ottomans nor effectively guaranteed by 
the European povvers, ibid., 23. 

36 Davison, “The ////zis as Agents of Change,” 327. 
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Vahan Bey (Efendi) 


Vahan Bey (Efendi), originally Hovhannes Vahanian (1832-1891)77, lost his father 
at the early age of ten. His mother, Nazlı Vahan Arzumanlan, vvas exceptionally 
vvell educated, compared to other vvomen of her generation. Even more unusual 
for her time vvere her activities in the public sphere. She made every possible ef- 
fort to guarantee her tvvo children, Hovhannes and Srpuhi (the İlater novelist 
Srpuhi Düsap Paşa), a higher education. She sent Hovhannes to Paris in 1848, 
vvhere he studted chemistry. After his retum to Istanbul in 1853, he foined the 
Armenian Educational Council, vvhich had been founded the same year. There he 
met most of the young men vvho later became the champions of Armenian lan- 
guage renevval as vvell as the main protagonists of the Armenian constitutional 
movement. İn 1866, he became a member of the Mixed Administrative Council 
of the Armenlan 7zz/ez (called mixed council because it vvas composed of Arme- 
nian clerics and laymen). His posts vvithin the Armenian community vvere soon 
follovved by positions in the Ottoman administration. In 1860, he vvas appointed 
a member of the nevrly formed Commercial Court: four years later, he became 
the president of the Supreme Commercial Court. In 1868, he vvas appointed vice- 
minister of Commerce, in 1869-71, he vvas a member of the //224z-: Aaliye 
(Council of yudicial Ordinances): from 1871 on, he vvas also an advisor in the 
Ministry of Education. In 1872, he vvas made director of the Ga/zzasaray /Mlekteb-i 
Szltani:8 Yhe same year he changed his task as an advisor in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation for a similar post in the Ministry of Public VVorks, and vvas the same time 
appointed to the Reform Commission. In 1873, he changed positions again, go- 
ing once again to the Ministry of lustice. Tvvo years later he became counsellor in 
the same Ministry, a position he held until the end of his life. In the same year, 
1875, he vvas appointed to the Council of State. In 1876-77, he served as Minister 
of Yustice. In his capacity as advisor to the president of the ///£zzz-z z4aliye, a post 
he also acquired in 1876, he vvas sent to Europe to study legal codes of procedure, 
vrhich might possibly serve as models for Ottoman use.5? Like Krikor Odian and 
Servitchen, Hovhannes Vahanian vvas one of those members of a nevv Armenian 
elite vvho rose to high positions thanks to education and vrho alvvays kept close 
contacts vvith literary İlfe, vvorking as vvriters in their free time. 


57 Teotig, //əzezun Daretsuytse, vol, 21 (Paris, 1927), 566-568, cf. Art. Vahan öfenti in: IB- 
NArm., vol. 4. 

38 Cf. Adnan Şişman, art. “Galatasaray Mekteb-i Sultani,” in 7ö/rkbe Diyazet İslam Ansiklope- 
dist, vol. 13, (Istanbul: Türkiye Diyanet Vakfı İslam Araştırmaları Merkezi, 1996), 323-326, 
here 325. 

32 (Of. also the report in ///zsi5, February 17, 1877, 2 about his fourney. 
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Tebamitcb Obannes Efendi 


Tehamitch Ohannes Efendi, finally, vvas a member of the Council of State and 
above all a high official in the Ministry of Finance?0, later, he served also as Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Commerce?“1, He vvas apparently the initiator and one of 
the leading figures in founding the Ottoman Audit Office (/zzz2asebat dairesi) in 
1879. In 1881, he vvas appointed to the Advisory Committee for the Ottoman 
Public Debt Administration. An Armenian Catholic, he supported, like Mihran 
Düz, the antı-Hasun vving vrhen it came to internal quarrels in the community 
over the question of Papal control.3? Appointed to the Drafting Commission for 
the Constitution in October 1876, he vvas a member of the commission”s most 
important committee, the Editing or Drafting Committee.“5 


Tbe Mehbusan (Memlers of Parliament) 


Although some of the Armenian 7ze2zsaz vvere vvrithout any doubt leading nota- 
bles of their tovrns or regions, vve knovv less about them. VVe are comparatively 
vvell informed about the tvvo Istanbul 7ze2?zsazz, vvho belonged to the old Arme- 
nian ruling elite of 4?/zzzas35, vvho had established close relations vvith the sultans. 
Hovhannes Allahverdian (1823-1915), in other versions of his name Allah- 
verdi, Hüdaverdi, Khudaverdi, Hüdaverdian or Hüdaverdizade, belonged — like 
Mihran Düz - to one of the important Istanbul Armenian-Catholic 4?z2?z fami- 
İles. His father, Apraham Asdvadzadurian“? (in the Turkish translation of this 
name - Asdvadzadur means “the God-given” - he became “Allah verdi” or Allah- 
verdian)"€ (1793-1861), born in Erzurum, apparently moved to Istanbul as a child 
and follovved in his father”s footsteps, becoming a banker. In this metter he rose 
to become one of the most successful and prominent financiers in Istanbul. In 
1842, he helped found the Bank Soctety of Rumelia (one year İater, a similar insti- 
tution vvas created for Anatolia), vrhich can be seen as the first sort of credit insti- 
tute or bank proper. At the time, it combined credit allocation and tax-collection 
on behalf of the government. In 1853, together vvith Mihran Tehelebi Düz and 
other famous bankers, he founded the Ottoman Bank Society.” Again together 


40 Çark, Ermeniler, 207-208, 264. 

41 Davison, The ////eis as Agents of Change, 327. 

42 CE. Leon Arpee, 77e //zıxenian ZAakening. A History of the Armenian Cburdb, 1820-1860 
(Chicago and London 1909), 58, Davison, Reyorəz öz ibe Ottoman Empire, 119 n 17. 

Davison, Eeyforəz in the Ottoman Empire, 370. 

For a general overvtevv of the Armenian z?zzras see: Hagop Barsoumlan, “The Dual Role of 
the Armenian //?zza Class vrithin the Ottoman Government and the Armenian //7//r 
(1750-1850),” in: C2zrszzans and )cus in tbe Ottoman Empire, 2:171-184. 

45 For his biography see Yeprem Boghosian, ////z?zezdizə kertasdane (Vienna 1957), 63-72. 

46 Tbid., 15, and 64-65. 

47 (OT. also Çark, Ervreniler, 242. 
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vvith Mihran Tehelebi Düz, Apraham Amira Allahverdi vvas appointed in 1857 to 
the Ottoman Commission for the Collection of Taxes in Arrears. In the Arme- 
nian community, Apraham Amira is remembered above all, as a patron and spon- 
sor of Armenian cultural life. 

His son, Hovhannes, vvas very thoroughly educated. He learned Turkish, Per- 
sian and French and, at an early age, vvas given the opportunity to expand his ho- 
rizons in a long yourney to Europe.“5 As for his profession, he follovved his fa- 
mous father and entered the vvorld of finance and banking. At the same time, 
hovvever, he also follovved another family tradition, namely, the silk trade. A con- 
siderable part of the family”s vvealth had sprung from this business, based in 
Bilecik, as vvas the case vvith the Düzian family, part of vvhose business vvas taken 
over by the Allahverdians. Apart from these commercial activities Hovhannes Al- 
lahverdian entered Ottoman state service at an early age. In 1866, he rose to the 
rank of 7z///emayız, a promotion orchestrated by the Armenian press of his time. 
In 1868, he vvas elected £ez2244 (headman or vvarden) of the Ottoman bankers. 
Later he vvas employed at the Audit Office and decorated vvith several medals. 
Obvtouslİy, he enyoyed special confidence at the Sultan”s palace, since it vvas at the 
Sultan”s instigation that Hovhannes Allahverdian vvas made vice-president of the 
nevv Ottoman parliament after having been elected as deputy in 1877.” Like his 
father before him, Hovhannes Allahverdian made a name for himself in his ?/z//zi, 
assuming offices in the ?z///zf administration and making generous donations to 
the communities in İstanbul and various provinces. V/hen the Armenlian- 
Catholic ?z///ef vvras temporarily divided over the question of Bishop Hasun and 
the extent of Papal influence, Allahverdian lent his support to the “radical” 
(Hasunlan) faction, in opposition to the Düzians and Hovhannes Tehamitch, vvho 
represented the anti-Hasunist group, considered as moderate or conservative.”0 

Hagop Kazazian Efendi (Paşa) (1833-1891), vrho vvas elected to the second ses- 
sion of the parliament as deputy for Istanbul, also came from the circles of Ar- 
menian banlers in the capital. He vvas not, hovvever, a member of one of the 
“noble,” vvell-established ezzzra familles, but came from a modest background.?”1 
VVithout the benefit of higher education, he vvorked his vvay up in banking. His 
first position vvas that of a tax collector for the Armenian Patrlarchate. Later he 
vvorked for the municipality of Galata, before he entered the Ottoman Bank. 
There, he started vvorking as a translator and rose to the office of chief translator 
of the Ottoman Bank. İn this capacity, he made his first contacts vvith the Palace 


48 On Hovh. Allahverdian see Boghosian, ////z2zerdian kertasdane, 91-107, see also Çark, Er- 
meniler, 203, 113, a photograph is reproduced in Bodurian, Fizy 2azzakidag, 68. 

49 See also Devereux, 77e First Constitutional Period, 162-163, esp. 163. 

50 Carmont, Zes z?ziras, 141, Çark, Ermeniler, 264-265. 

51 Çark, Erəveniler, 156-159 gives a biographical sketch (picture in ibid., 157), ef. Bodurlan, 
Hay banrakıdag, 427-428, IBN.4rm, vol. 2, art. “Gazazean, Yakob” and art. “K”azazean, Ya- 
kob:” Georgeon, /4247//2azzz4, 165-166. 
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and attracted the attention of Sultan Abdülhamid TI, vvho employed him first — in 
Tanuary 1879 - as administrator of his private property, and five years İater, trans- 
forming this post into a Ministry, as Minister of the Civil List vrith the rank and 
title of paşa. According to one source?2, he vvas also a member of the Council of 
State. Like other Armenians vvho vvere high-ranking Ottoman officials, Hagop 
Paşa Kazazian, too, held different offices in the Armenian 7z//Zf and vvas a mem- 
ber of the Armenian parliament.”? 

About the third of the Istanbuliot deputtes, Sebuh Maksudian Efendi, vve knovv 
İittle more than that he also seems to have been one of the leading notables of his 
city, and probably also came from a family of entrepreneurs or bankers”?, at any 
rate, he seems to have held one or another position vvithin the Armenian 7z///zr 
administration. In Pune 1877 he is mentioned as deputy of Yeni Kapı (an Istanbul 
neighbourhood) for the Armenian 7z///Zz parliament.”” In general, little is knovvn 
about the deputles vvho came from the provinces to the capital. About some of 
them, vve leam that they vvere members of the administrative councils of their 
provinces, for example Manug Karadilan (1837-1917y6 from Aleppo, among his 
non-Armenian colleagues also knovrn as Khatiba Shehir Kardia Zade Efendi, vvho 
served in the municipal council 1865-1870,77 as vvell as Khatchadur Der-Nersesian 
from Erzurum, Hagop Sbartalian from Smyma, Hagop Kazandilan from Rusçuk 
(Tuna vilayeti), Hovhannes Kürekian Efendi from Trabzon, Sahag (İshak Efendi) 
Yavrumian from Bursa (Hüdavendigar) and Mardinli Hovsep Kazazian Efendi 


52 TBN.Arm, vol, 2, Art. K”azazean, Yakob. The same article gives his dates as 1831-ca. 1900, 
referring to Bodurlan, p. 427-428, vvho, hovvever, gives the dates 1831-1891. Cf. also the ar- 
ticle “Gazazean, Yakob” in: 7B/N/iyəz, vol, 2, vvhich gives the dates 1833-1891, again refer- 
ring to (among others) Bodurian, Flay Zazrakıdag. Bodurlan has only the aforementioned 
single entry vvith the name Hagop Kazazlan. 

53 Bodurian, Hay ?azrakidag, 428. 

54 Çark, Ermeniler, 242 and 244 mentions him in the context of the foundation of the most 
important Ottoman credit institutes, in addition to Allahverdioğlu Hoca Apraham, a cer- 
tain Hoca Maksud Sarimian or Maksud Amiıra and - on ibid, 243 — a man named Mak- 
sudzade Sebuh Efendi as a leading member of the Ottoman naval company Ş?zrğezz F/zy- 
riye. İt is not clear vrhether this person is identical to the deputy Sebuh Maksudian or is re- 
lated to him. Ter Minassian mentions a vvealthy merchant family from Smyrna vvith the 
same name vvho later gained fame because of its spectacular bankruptey (Anahide Ter Mi- 
nassian, “Les Armentens: Le dynamisme d”une petite communautö,” in S)zyrze, İz glle onb- 
lie? Mönotres d”un grand port ottoman. 1830-1930, ed. Marie-Carmen Smyrnelis (Paris: Ed. 
Autrement, 2006), 79-91, the remark is ibid, 82). According to ZF/zyzezz£ (İstanbul) of Au- 
gust 11, 1918, the vvife of the Ezmir deputy Sdepan Hagop Sbartalian vvas also a member of 
a Maksudlian family, being the daughter of Maksud Simon Bey (maybe the same Simon 
Bey Maksudian mentioned in //esz of February 17, 1877 as an Armenian notable from İs- 
tanbul). In all cases it proved impossible to establish vrhether there vvas any relation to the 
Istanbul deputy Maksudian. 

55 Masis, yune 2, 1877 

56 Dates according to the register of deaths of the Diocese of the Armenian Church of 
Aleppo. 

57 Minas Nurikhan, /zızazagagıts Badmnutluın, 19rt tar, (Venedig 1909). 
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from the province of Diyarbekir?5, About others, vve have the information that 
they vvere state officials in various functions. Murad Bey from Varna, vvho vvas sent 
as deputy for the Danube zz/zyez to the second session, vvas according to Devereux, 
a tax collector.?” Others must have held high offices as veell, Hagop Sbartalian 
Efendi from İzmir is mentioned as a “İlong-timel member of the Grand Council 
İhavingl the rank of 2z/z, or functionary of the first class.””0 About Hovsep Ka- 
zazian from Mardin and Hagop Shahinian from Sivas, vve lack any detalled infor- 
mation about their position so far, there exist, hovvever, tvvo photographs shovving 
them dressed in Ottoman honorary uniforms vvith several decorations, so one can 
assume that they held high-ranking offices in their provinces as vvell.61 For others, 
again, vve knovr that they had considerable vvealth. The nevvspaper 5/z/z2oz/ reports 
about Hagop Sbartalian from Izmir on 26 February 1877: “Agop is rich, very rich, 
and has properties vvorth several millions.””? The same report indicates another 
feature that vvas characteristic not only of Sbartalian: “He fHagopl vvas a great 
friend of the late Hüseyin Avni Paşa, vvho en?oyed hospitality, vvhile he vvas göver- 
nor of Aydin, in Agop”s luxurious house.”65 Similarly close relations to the Otto- 
man ruling elite as vvell as great vvealth resulting from banking and international 
trade are mentioned in connection vvith the Erzurum deputy Hamazasb Bal- 
larianf” and Krikor Bzdigian from Adana65. Manug Karadfian from Aleppo is also 
knovvn as a merchant vvith a high reputation among the İocal authorities.66 About 


58 Devereux, 7)e First Constitutional Period, appendices B and C. 


52 Tbid., appendix C, 7/7rz Parlamento Taribi, 2:19 lists Murad Bey vrithout additional informa- 
tion not as Armenlan but as Muslim. 

60 Ştambodl, February 26, 1877, quoted in Devereux, 7?e First Coxstitutional Period, 265. 

61 See the photographs of Shahinian in Sarkis Boghosian, /coxograpöic ZAirmönienne, vol, 2, 
(Paris 1998), 250-251. One of them shovvs the deputy in circa 1880 in Sivas. He is a man 
betvveen 30 and 40 vvearing the uniform of Ottoman officials of a certain rank vvith saber 
and /ez, portrayed in an atelier vvith the typical background combining the symbols of tra- 
dition and modernity: the floor is covered vvith Oriental carpets, Shahinian sits on a 
European-style armchair, behind him stands a little table vvyith a Turkish mocca set, beside 
him stands a clock, the obyect vrhich, more than any other, symbolizes the nevv age in the 
Ottoman Empire. For the other photograph, taken in Sivas in 1898, the recentİy deceased 
patrlarch of an extended family and important household vvas dressed for the last time in 
his honorary uniform and placed on a chair amidst his entire family and the personnel of 
his household. Yet another photograph of Shahinian, most probably taken in İstanbul dur- 
ing his tenure as deputy, is reproduced in Arsen Yarman, Osəzazl Sağlık Hizmetlerinde Er- 
meniler ve Surp Pirgiç Ermeni Hastanesi Tarihi (İstanbul: Surp Pırgiç Ermeni Hastansı Vakfı, 
2001), 63. On the same page there is also a portrait of the Diyarbekir deputy Hovsep Ka- 
zazian also dressed in an Ottoman honorary uniform vvith four medals on his chest. 

62 Quoted from Devereux, 7?e Firsz Coəstitutional Period, 265. 

63 Tbid. 

64 Ghazar-Tcharık, Gaziza?adım. Husbamadlan Partsr Hayki (Beirut 1957), 394, cf. ibid. 402 

and 395 (photograph), and Mesrob K. Krikorian, //z/zeyzzans m the Service of tbe Ottoman 

Empire 1860-1908 (London, etc.: Routledge 8: Kegan, 1977), 44. 

See his biography belovv. 

Armenian Church Register, Aleppo, entry about Manug Karadiian, Haig Barigian and 

Hovnan Variabedian, Bazd?eztinn Surio Hay Dbaranneru (Aleppo 1973), 159. 
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Rupen Yazidflan, the deputy from Edirne, finally, the nevvspaper ///zszs informs its 
readers of the rumour that his vvife is the sister of the Armenlan patriarch.67 


For the time being, this is all the available information. Of a total of 21 Armenian 
deputies vvho vvere members of the Ottoman parliament throughout its existence, 
there still remain five about vvhom vve knovv nothing beyond their names and 
confessions.68 Furthermore, our information about some of the others is too 
scanty to allovv any significant conclusion. Yet a certain profile of the Armenian 
deputtes to the first Ottoman parliament becomes apparent from the information 
vve have. 

Some of them belonged to the vvell-established z?zzzz class, vvhich emerged dur- 
ing the 18th century as the upper crust of Armenian socltety in the imperial capi- 
tal. But the vast mayority of the deputies came from circles vvhich rose up as nevv 
elites as a result of the radical changes of the reform era. Most accumulated 
vvealth through trade, especially long-distance and intemational trade, and bank- 
ing, that is, through the very same professions that had made possible the rise of 
the 47/zzas a century before. The high proportion of sz?7z/S and merchants among 
the Armenian deputies is striking. But, in addition, a nevv political career pattern 
based on thorough and modern education becomes visible (although this is much 
truer of the members of the drafting commission than of the 7ze2zsaz or ayaz). 

The second characteristic of the Armenian deputies of the first Ottoman par- 
İlament is the high percentage of those vvho vvere members of administrative bod- 
ies in their provinces of origin or had served as state officials before being elected 
to parliament: this vvas also a nevv career pattern that produced nevv elites over 
time. One reason for their over-representation İles in the election procedure in 
the provinces. İt vvas the members of these nevv administrative bodies, not the 
populace, vvho exercised the right to vote, candidates, moreover, had to be 
elected vvith votes from all confessions.6” Bearing this background in mind, it 
seems all too natural that the attention of the electors vvas monopolized by those 
local notables vrho vvere visible not only to the people of their ovrn ?z?//e/, but in 
an Ottoman public sphere, first of all their ovvn colleagues, members of the pro- 
vincial administrative councils, Ottoman state officials, and finally those vvho 
stood out by virtue of their vvealth. 


67 Masis, lanuary 23, 1877. 

68 These vvere, from the deputies of the first session, Mikayel Altıntop from Ankara (Arme- 
nian-Apostolic), and from the deputtes of the second session, Kevork Efendi from Sivas 
(Armenian Apostolic), Giragos Kazandilan Efendi from Erzurum (Armenian Apostolic), a 
certain Hagop Efendi from Kayseri (Armenian Apostolic) and Melkon Donelian 
(Doniloğlu) from Ankara (Armenian Apostolic). About Sebuh Maksudian Efendi, one can 
at least assume from some scattered hints that he may have been one of the leading nota- 
bles of his community, about Taniel Kharadfian Efendi from Erzurum, vve knovr from 
some notices in the nevvspaper vvith certainty that he vvas one of the important Armenian 
notables in his tovn (cf. /Masös, March, 20, 1877, passim) 


69 See above. 
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In many cases, one can assume that vvealth, reputation and public office vvere 
mutually dependent. It seems that, more often than not, public offices and hon- 
orary posts — in the Armenian community or Ottoman bodies - vvere offered to 
persons not because of their special qualifications or experience, but because of 
their vvealth, especially to those among the rich vvho vvere knovrn as generous do- 
nors to charitable institutions.7) Tt may vvell be that parliamentary seats vvere 
passed from one family member to another. At any rate, vvhen the Ottoman par- 
İlament vvas re-opened in 1908, there vvas again a Melkon Donelian representing 
the Ankara province, as vvell as Sdepan Sbartalian (lstepan Spartalian), vvho vvas 
the son of 1877 deputy Hagop Sbartalian, representing the z/?/zyez of Aydın.71 In 
Donelian”s case, hovvever, his relation to his namesake of the same place of origin 
from the day of the first ?zeş?z//Zyet has yet to be examined. 

Another important characteristic of the Armenian members of parliament vvas 
their good knovvledge of Ottoman Turkish, a skill that also suggests a high degree 
of integration into Ottoman socitety at least of the Armenian elites, if not of the 
community as a vvhole. Their ability to master the official Ottoman İanguage of 
state 1s often stressed in the description of the Armenian deputtes.”” In many other 
cases, their language skills become obvious in their active contribution to parlia- 
mentary debates.”? VVith regard to the interrelation of the degree of integration 
into the Ottoman state and soclety and the assumption of public functions, the 
overrepresentation of Catholic Armenians in the Ottoman parliament is another 
significant fact. Of 21 Armenian deputies, at least three, if not more, vvere Catho- 
İic, among the three ayaz, there is, again, one Catholic, and of the three members 
of the Drafting Commission for the Constitution, one is also Catholic.”” An ex- 


70 See, for example, the obituary of Sdepan Sbartalian in Hyzrezik (Istanbul), August 11, 


1918. Generally speaking, it is striking to vvhat extent donations to charitable institutions 
are stressed in biographical sketches and obituaries of notables. The discussion in the me- 
dia about vvhether or not Sbartalian vvas to be burted inside the compound of the Arme- 
nian Hospital in Istanbul shovvs hovr much this kind of large-scale generosity vvas expected 
and explicitİy demanded in return for symbolic honours and reputation vvithin the com- 
munity (F/eyzrenik, August 15, 1918, August 18, 1918, August 19, 1918). 
71 About the latter cf. the short entry in 72r£ Par/zəzezto Taribi, 2:259. 
72 See, for instance, ///asis, March 24, 1877. Generally it should be mentioned in this context 
that, in the non-Turkish population of the Ottoman Empire, linguistic assimilation vvas 
obviousİy most advanced among the Armenians and Yevvs. Cf. Selçuk Akşin Somel, 7?e 
Modernization of Public Education in tbe Ottoman Empire 1839-1908 (Leiden, etc.: Brill, 2001), 
129, Carter V. Findley, “The Acid Test of Ottomanism: The Acceptance of Non-Muslims 
in the Late Ottoman Bureaucracy,” in: C2zzsza?: and Yens in the Ottoman Empire, 2:339-368, 
here 350, Suraiya Faroqhi, Gese2zebte des Osmanisdien Reidbes (München: Beck, 2000), 107- 
108. 
Manug Karadiian, the Armenian deputy of Aleppo, provides a good example. Among the 
Armenians in parliament, he is one of the most active. Sebuh Maksudian of İstanbul 
should also be mentioned in this respect. 
The Catholic ?ze)zsaz vvere Hovsep Kazazian, Rupen Yazdilan and Hovhannes Allahver- 
dian, the Catholic Armenian among the sqyazr vvas Mihran Düz vrhile the Catholic mem- 
ber of the Drafting Commission vvas Hovhannes Tchamitch. 
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planation may be the general attitude of the Armenian Catholic community to- 
vvards the Ottoman state. In the situation of conflict and competition vvith the 
Armenian Apostolic Church, they tended to dravv closer to the Ottoman state, 
vvhich presumably resulted in an even higher degree of integration and assimila- 
tion. İt may vvell be that the Porte and the palace preferred the Catholics to the 
Apostolic Armenians, yust as they may have favoured the Armenians in general 
over the Greeks.”” But neither the Sultan nor the government vvere the ones to 
vote, and the voters in the capital as vvell as the electors in the provinces proved 
independent enough to vote for candidates critical of official politics, and even to 
re-elect them to the second session. Therefore, looking at the distribution of seats 
among the non-Muslim communitites, apart from their degree of assimilation, the 
most decisive criterion vvas perhaps the extent to vvhich a community vvas regarded 
as a political risk in a day of separatist nation-building processes. Moreover, the 
constant glance tovvards Europe that seems to have accompanted the vrhole proc- 
ess of drafting the constitution and parliamentary vvork may have been of some 
importance as vvell.76 VVhat is obvious for the appointments to the senate, namely 
the preference for high-ranking personalitles vvho vvere vvell knovn to palace and 
govermment and enfoyed their confidence, is likely to have played a certain role in 
the election of the deputtes as vvell, if only indirectly. The indication of close con- 
tacts of many of the deputies vvith the highest representatives of the Ottoman pro- 
vincial governments suggests this. 

The opening of the Ottoman state apparatus to non-Muslims vvas a nevv phe- 
nomenon in the pertod of the first ?zeş?zz/Zyet. Almost four decades after the be- 
ginning of the /az/zz?/zaf-reforms, a grovyring number of non-Muslims, among them 
many Armenians, occupied administrative posts of lovver rank. Non-Muslims also 
made their contribution to the nevvly created administrative councils in the tovrns 
and provinces. Yet only a very fevv non-Muslims had attained higher-ranking 
posts.” VVhen one studies the Armenians among these fevv high-ranking non- 
Muslims, one encounters the same handful of names time and again, already fa- 
miliar to the reader: Hagop Paşa Kazazian, Vahan Efendi, Odian Efendi, Artin 
Paşa Dadian, and Portakal Paşa. Sultan Abdülhamid TI, trying to defend himself 


75 CE. the heated debate in the nevvspapers about an alleged Turkish-Armenian plot against 


the Greeks during the poll for the Istanbul deputies vvhich ultimately led to the appoint- 
ment of the Armenian deputy Servitchen to the Senate and the election of another Greek 
deputy in his place. //aszs devotes a vrhole sertes of long and often acerbic articles to this 
affair, ef. //eszs, March 6, 1877, March 17, 1877, March 22, 1877, March 24, 1877, April, 7, 
1877, April 14, 1877, etc. On the question of the replacement of Greeks in Ottoman service 
by Armenians in the second half of the nineteenth century, cf. Shavv and Kural Shavv, FI7s- 
tory of tbe Ottoman Empire, 200, Georgeon, /4242/2amid, 323. 

76 For the latter point see Devereux, 77e Firsz Coşstitutional Period, 125, 141-143. 

77 Georgeon, //24ziDamid II, 323, Findley, 7)2e cid Töst of Ottomanism, Krikorian, /İrəzenians 
in tbe Service of tbe Ottoman Empire, about the administrative reforms in general cf. Davison, 
Reform in the Ottoman Empire, Carter V. Findley, Bzzeazcratic Reform in the Ottoman Empire. 
Tbe Sublime Porte, 1789-1922 (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1980). 
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against allegations of his anti-Armenian preyudices, proudly mentioned these 
names in order to emphasize that there vvere also Armenians among his high- 
ranking officials.7) The very same handful of names have been repeated over and 
over again since — vvhenever there is a need to demonstrate the participation of 
non-Muslims in Ottoman politics. But the constant repetition of the same fevv 
names only shovvs the extent to vvhich they remained an exception. These fevv 
confidants then often assumed not only one, but several positions, and finally 
they vvere appointed to the senate as vvell, 

Many of the Armenian deputies started their public service careers vvith posts 
in the Armenian ?7z///Zz/-admınistration, moving up to Ottoman state service. Some 
of the Armenian deputtes from the provinces vvere at the same time agents of the 
Istanbul Patriarchate. But they vvere not necessarily the leading figures of the Ar- 
menian community in their provinces as vvell, Many of those Armenian person- 
alities vvho played a significant role for their ?zz/Zet, be it as important donors, 
founders of schools or charitable institutions such as orphanages, hospitals, etc., 
or be it as leading intellectuals, vvriters or teachers — in short, many of those vvho 
vvere later remembered as leaders of their community in vrhatever function - had 
nothing vrhatsoever to do vvith the Ottoman administration. The Armenian Ot- 
toman deputtes vvere, vvithout doubt, among the vvealthiest members of their 
community: most of them vvere engaged in businesses that required close tes to 
the Ottoman authorities. As such, they vvere part of the economic elite of their 
müllets. But not all members of this economic elite dedicated their vvealth — or at 
least a part of it — to the development of their community. 

VVith the little vve generally knovv about the İlves of the Armenian deputtes 
from the provinces — in one case, hovvever, that of Khatchadur Der-Nersesian 
from Erzurum, coincidence gives us a more detailed biography.”” VVithout any 
doubt, his multi-faceted career vras exceptional in a vvay, yet many aspects of it 
seem paradigmatic for the career-pattern of the nevv elites vvhich had come up 
vvith the modernizing reforms and novr also formed a mafority among the Arme- 
nian - and not onİy the Armenian - 7ze2zsaz. 

Khatchadur Der-Nersesian Khan-Efendi vvas born in Bitlis in 1810. There is no 
indication about his family belonging to the İocal elite. In any case he ovved his 
education not to the means of his family but to the patronage of the high-ranking 
cleric (and later patriarch) Hovhannes Movsesian, vvho supported him vrhen he 
came to İstanbul together vvith his father at the age of 16. But instead of becom- 
ing a prtest, Khatchadur Der-Nersesian devoted himself to trade, first moving to 


78 Georgeon, //24//2amid, 282-283. 

79 Teotig, /əzenun Daretsuytse vol, 6 (Istanbul, 1912), 404-405 (vvith photograph). It should be 
mentioned that Çark, Erəzezzler,. 174, takes Der-Nersesian”s biography and photograph 
from Teotig, but vvrongly attributes the photograph to a military doctor of the same name 
(ibid., 228). Also Krikorian, /İr?zez2ans in tbe Service of tbe Ottoman Empire, 44, obviousİy 
takes his summarized information on Der-Nersesian from Teotig. 
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Alexandropol (today”s Gtumri in the Republic of Armenia, called Leninagan dur- 
ing Soviet times), vvhere he marrted the daughter of a local merchant. He then 
vvent to Erzurum, vvhere he started cooperating vvith tvvo merchant companies, 
expandıng his trade to Persia. During a stay in Tavriz (Tabriz in northvvestern 
Iran), he apparently offered his services to the Persian government, eventualİy be- 
ing avvarded the title of £2arz. After he returned to Erzurum (Garin) successfully, 
he sought to move closer to the Ottoman authoritles vrhile pursuing his commer- 
cial activities, and soon entered Ottoman state service. He assumed the position 
of head of the customs office, first in Erzurum, and later in Van. For many years 
he vvas also a member of the administrative council of his province. He vvas one 
of the first non-Muslims to receive an Ottoman state avvard. But Der-Nersesian 
offered his services not only to the Persian and then the Ottoman government: 
ultimately, he also started vvorking for the Russian Empire, acting as translator for 
the Russian consulate in Erzurum. VYTtthin the Armenlan ?7/2//ZZ, too, he held vari- 
ous offices. He started as a member of the Church Council: after the inauguration 
of the Armenian constitution, he became a member of the Armenian Provincial 
Council and the Political Committee, acting also as chairman of the latter for 
some time. The Armenian Patriarchate in Constantinople sent him to Aghtamar 
as its inspector. His election to the Ottoman parliament brought him back to 1s- 
tanbul. After the Chamber of Deputtes vvas closed, Der-Nersesian remained in the 
capital, vvhere he again assumed office in the Political Committee of the central 
administration of the Armenian 7zz//Zz during the 1880s. After a long life, he died 
in Constantinople on March 15, 1895. 

Similarly, one can see the careers of the Izmir ?7re2zs, Hagop Sbartalian, and the 
deputy from Adana, Krikor Bzdigian, as exemplary for the type of Armenian 
deputy vrho gained vvealth through trade - often international, large-scale trade - 
or banking, appeared in his ovvrn community as a generous donor and patron, 
and, as a result, vvas first invited to /oin the public service in his community, and, 
later, to assume functions also in Ottoman state service. 

Hagop Sbartalian came from a family of textile merchants from Izmir. The 
Sbartalians, or Spartali, vvere among the fevv vvholesale merchants vrho vvere able 
to expand their business despite grovving competition, and import their goods di- 
rectİy from Manchester, vvhere a branch of the Spartali Company vvas opened in 
185730 In his hometovvn İzmir, he and his brother Hovhannes vvere the principal 
donors for the Armenian schools and the Armenian hospital. Their statues stood 
in front of the hospital building.51 


80 Ter Minassian, Ees /Irəzeniens: Le dynamisme dune petite communautö, 82, George, /Mercbants 


in Exile, 23, cf. also Yarman, Osəzazlı Sağlık Hizmetlerinde Ermeniler, 391. 
Yarman, Osmanlı Sağlık Hizmetlerinde Ermeniler, 394 provides a photograph of the statues of 
the Sbartali brothers taken in 1866. 
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Krikor Bzdigian vvas a member of one of the most influential Armenian fami- 
İles of Adana.57 The history of the Bzdigian family can be traced back to the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, vvhen, after the Persian invasion of the Eastern Ar- 
menlian lands, the five sons of the priest Bzdigents Der Harutiun Kahana resisted 
Shah Abbas” famous deportation of the Nakhitchevan Armenians to Isfahan and 
vvere spread throughout the Ottoman lands. One of them, Arakel Bzdigian, came 
to Adana, vvhere he vvas ordained as a prtest like his father. He soon developed a 
close relationship vvith the local governor and thus gained a govemmental posi- 
tion and vvealth. His grandson, Avedik (or Avedis) Ağa Bzdigian (1751-1862), vvas 
the chief treasurer of Adana province. During the Egyptian occupation of Cilicia 
he gained the confidence of Ibrahim Paşa. Through his political influence his 
three brothers vvere appointed to various commercially important posts and con- 
sequently not only became very rich and accumulated vast land possessions but 
also lay the foundation for a very successful long distance trade vvith agricultural 
products, mainly tobacco. 

The only son of Avedik Ağa vvas Krikor Bzdigian, the Ottoman 7re2zs. Krikor 
Bzdigian seems to have been one of those fevv vvho vvere critical of the Ottoman 
vvar against Russia in 1877/78 and advocated a peaceful solution instead. Puzant 
Yeghiayan, dravvring mainly on the orally transmitted and vvritten memoirs of a 
number of Armenians from Adana, reports that Krikor Bzdigian, initlally having 
provoked the Sultan”s suspicion vvith his proposals, after the fall of Plevna vvas 
given an avvard and an honorary sabre for vhat vvas then considered political real- 
ism. Yeghiayan also informs us about Krikor Bzdigian”s especially close relation- 
ship to the Grand Vizier Mahmud Nedim Paşa. According to Yeghiayan, Mah- 
mud Nedim Paşa received Bzdigian as his guest during the latters time in İstan- 
bul and later visited Bzdigian at his private estate at Bahçeli-Dam, around three 
hours avvay from the city of Adana, during his term as gövermor of Adana prov- 
ince. Bzdigian”s pro-Russian political orlentation may be seen in this context. 

Like many other Armenian deputtes, Krikor Bzdigian vvas also knovvn as “a pi- 
ous Armenian İoving his Church and his people,”55 a formulation that indicates 
his activity as donor for Armenian community institutions. About his private life 
vve knovv that he vvas marrted to a certain Markrid, vvho vvas a member of a nota- 
ble and very vvealthy Greek family by the name of Nikoloğlu. After her marriage 
vvith Bzdigian, the vrhole family converted from the Greek Orthodox faith to the 
Armenian Apostolic Church, changing their name to Nigolian. Bzdigian had 
three sons, Bedros, Mgrditch and Mikayel, among vvhom especially Bedros seems 
to have played an important role in the Armenian community of Adana. 


82 The folloving biographical sketch is based on the information given in Puzant Yeghiayan 
İpüzant Yeghialanl, /4/zzay? Flayots badmıtınn (Antellas 1970), 923-924. 
83 Yeghiayan, //zzzayi Hayolts badmutiun, 924. 
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A similar case is the biography of the Erzincan deputy, Giragos Kazandilan. A 
merchant, he expanded his business in the 1870s and 1880s to all over Cilicia and 
VVestern Armenla. The fact that he participated in and even presided over several 
meetings of the Provincial Council in Aleppo during his stay there in 1879-1880 
indicates Kazandilan”s activity in the political field. But unlike the other mer- 
chant-politicians vvhose biographical sketches are given above, Kazandiflan vvas 
also knovvn as a youmalist. From the various places he travelled, he regularly con- 
tributed to the Armenian press of Istanbul and İzmir. Later, he collected his artı- 
cles and published them in a separate volume.5" 


Further research vvill hopefully reveal more information about the Armenian 
deputtes of the first constitutional period. Perhaps an obituary vvill be found in 
the Armenian nevvspapers of the day, some lines may have been vrritten on the 
occasion of an avrard accorded to one of the deputtes or an important donation 
he made. But the fact remains that there is — contrary to the biographies of the 
deputtes of the second 7reş?z//?yet, vvhich vve knovv, by and large — a striking gap 
both in historiography as vvell as in the sources. 

Turkish - and, generally, Ottomanist — historiography has only recently begun 
(for many reasons vvhich cannot be discussed here in detail) to give more atten- 
tion to the non-lurkish and non-Muslim groups of the Ottoman Empire. VVithin 
these communities, again, the Armenians are among those, vvhich are particularly 
neglected. Present Turkish and Ottomanist research does not even knovr the com- 
plete names and dates of birth and death of the deputles discussed here.5? Even 
the Ottoman sources of the time (at least those accessible to date) knovr little 
about them. So far, no nevv information about the Armenian deputtes of the first 
meşrutiyet has emerged from the Ottoman state archive. In future, this may 
change, since more and more documehnts are being made accessible, most notably 
the szc//Z? abval registers, vvhich are already catalogued but have not been used in 
studies of the 1877 parliament yet56. Similarly, the Turkish (1.e. Türkish-language) 
nevvspapers of the period have not been studted systematically vvith respect to 
prosopographic data about the late-19th century Ottoman elites. Moreover, the 
Ottoman biographical encyclopaedias include entries on hardly any non- 
Muslims, vvhatever important positions in state or soclety they may have held. 


84 
85 


Ghazandilan, Giragos S, K?azrz xzamagner ughevorutian (İstanbul: M. G. Sarrian, 1886) 

CT. the data given in 7Zzğ Paz/ezxento Taribt, 2:4-5. Yhe list printed there gives incomplete 
names and no dates of birth and death at all. The prosopographical part has entries on 
Servitchen and Apraham, but not on Mihran Düz. None of the Armenian zzrelzsaz are to 
be found there. 

Looking through the szcz/Z/ a2va/ catalogues available to date, 1 could not trace entries 
about any of the Armenian deputies so far. 
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For instance, in the szcz/Z7 osyzani”7 one searches in vain for anything about Krikor 
Odian, Hagop Paşa Kazazian, Mihran Düz (or any of his family or other 47//7ss), 
Ohannes Tchamitch or Vahan Bey. That Turkish historiography, but above all 
contemporary Ottoman sources, pay so little attention to these men tells us more 
about the overall relationship betvveen the maşority or Turkish-Muslim ruling elite 
and the (not necessarily numerical, but sociological) minority of Armenians or 
non-Muslims in general than it tells us about the activities or significance of the 
non-Muslim notables. But since vve have barely any account of many of the Mus- 
İlim and even some of the Turkish deputtes, this attitude cannot be the sole, and is 
perhaps not even the primary reason for our ignorance. Perhaps the short episode 
of the first Ottoman parliament vvas not regarded as having the same importance 
that vve attribute to it novv in the retrospective vievv. 

As for the available Armenian sources, one has to İook first to the contempo- 
rary press. İn the provinces there vvas no Armenlan press in the period of the first 
constitution: not even the short-lived pertodicals that had appeared before vvere 
still in existence.58 The only and, as such, all the more remarkable exception vvas 
Smyma (lzmir), vrhich in the period had one daily nevvspaper, the /77s2a/zys 2Tza- 
radian, and a vveekly magazine vvith the title //zeze/Zzz zamul3? The Armenian 
press in the capital, hovvever, vvas plentiful. Since the 1830s, roughly one hundred 
Armenian nevvspapers and yournals had been founded, not all of them of course 
continuing dovvn to 1877. Around 1877 several daily nevvspapers and vveekly po- 
İltical magazines vvere still being published, among them the vveekly fournals 
Puntd) and Hayrenik as vvell as the daily papers ///z/zzzye-t efkar (published in 
Turkish vvritten in the Armenian alphabet), /Vor zar (published half in Armenian 
and half in Turkish in Armenian script), EzraZzz, and finally, ///4s/s, vvere the most 
important.?0 Of these papers, //asz: has been chosen for the purposes of the pre- 
sent study, since it vvas probably the single most representative and important 
nevvspaper of its time, because, to begin vvith, of the number of readers it had in 
the capıtal and many provinces. Almost no other paper vvas published vrithout in- 
terruption under the conditions of a continuously stricter Ottoman censorship al- 
though this vvas the case vvith ///esös, hardly any other paper contributed as much 
to the development of the modern (VFest-) Armenian literary language as did //a- 
sis, fevv foumalists of the day enyoyed such a good reputation across the bounda- 


87 Mehmed Süreyya, S/c//Zi Osmani yabud tezkere-i meşabir-i osmaniye, 4 vols. (Istanbul: Mat- 


Dbaa-i amire, 1308-1311), and the Turkish translation by Nuri Akbayar (ed. and transl,), $7- 
cilH Osmani yabud tezkere-t meşahir-i osmaniye, 6 vols. (Istanbul: Tarih Vakfı, 1996). 
88 See A. Giragosian, Hay 2arperagan mamuli madenakrutiun (1794-1967) (Yerevan 1970), 552- 
554. 
Giragosian, Fizy Zarperagan mamuli madenakrıtiun, 58, 218 and 546, ef. also Vahe Oshagan, 
“Modern Armenian Literature and Tntellectual History from 1700 to 1915,” in: 72e /zəze- 
nian People from Ahnctent to Modern Times, 2:139-174, here 2:160. 
Giragosian, /F/zy 2Zarperagan mamuli madenakrıtim, 546-547, cf. also 92, 121, 132, 144 and 
182. 
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ries of the various (Armenian) confessional groups as did its editor and chief con- 
tributor Garabed Ütüdilan as a balanced, though eritical observer. At the same 
time, ///zs25 functioned as the official gazette of the Armenian Patriarchate of 
Constantinople and the organ of the Armenian 7z///e-administration, for it vvas 
founded in 1852 as a successor to the official organ of the Patriarchate F/zyasdaz, 
vvhich nevertheless had complete financial and fourmnalistic independence from 
the Patriarchate and the National (/////z2) Assembly. Garabed Ütüdilan vras con- 
sidered to be a “progressive and liberal, but at the same time cautious and mod- 
est,” “semi-conservative,” someone vvho, “vvithin the framevvork and İlmits of the 
lavv, defended the rights and vvell-being of the TArmenianl nation enthusiastically 
and advocated courageous ideas, yet vvith such adroitness,” that he vvas able to 
spare //lasis over decades the fate of being repressed and closed.?1 

Masis carefully follovved everything involving the nevr parliament. It covered 
the elections of the electors, and later, of the deputtes in Istanbul. Again it com- 
mented on the appointment of the senators, and, finally, provided information 
about the election of the provincial deputies.”” VVhen the chamber of deputtes 
began its vvork, ///eszs reported regularly and extensively on the debates in parlia- 
ment, paying especially close attention to the contributions of the Armenian 
members.”5 Their participation in the debates vvas regarded as an honour for the 
vrhole Armenian people.?” “VVith satisfaction and, above all, pride, vve see that, of 
the non-Muslim members of the Chamber, the Armenian deputies contribute 


91 Zartarian, F/zsPadagaran, 85-89 (art. “Garabed Ütüdiian (1823-1904):” citation ibid., 86). 
CT. Teotig, /1?zezziz Daretsoyytse (1921), 315, Oshagan, “Modern Armenlan Literature,” 158, 
vrho characterizes //asis as “most influential daily of the TArmenianl community.” Cf, 
Davison, Reforəz iz the Ottoman Empire, 121. 
Masis Vanuary 20, 1877 (preparation for the parliamentary elections): Vanuary 23, 1877 
(elections in Edirne): Tanuary 30, 1877 (about the elections in Istanbul vvith an urgent ap- 
peal to take part in the elections and some strategic considerations concerning them): Feb- 
ruary 17, 1877 (elections in Yanya, z//zyez Tuna, Selanik, Bosnia, Edirne, Scutari, Sivas and 
Erzurum): February 22, 1877 (elections in Istanbul and Aleppo): February 27, 1877 (elec- 
tions in İstanbul and Izmir), March 1, 1877 (elections in Istanbul), March 3, 1877 (meeting 
of the electors in İstanbul and election of the deputtes), March 6, 1877 (resignation of 
some): March 8, 1877 (again meeting of the Istanbul electors), March 13, 1877 (postpone- 
ment of the opening of the parliament), March 20, 1877 (opening of the parliament, its 
vvork schedule, appointment of the senators, outcome of the elections in Diyarbekir and 
Erzurum): March 22, 1877 (meeting of the Istanbul electors), March 24, 1877 (on the 
deputles of Erzurum): March 29, 1877 (arrival of the deputtes Kharadiian from Erzurum 
and Shahinian from Sivas in Istanbul): April 3, 1877 (appointment of Hovhannes Allah- 
verdi as vice-president of the parliament, appointment of Kastro to the Senate and irrita- 
tions about the Greek deputy Zoghrafou Efendi): April 7, 1877 (alleged resignation of 
Zoghrafos and arrival of Ballarian in İstanbul): April 12, 1877 (svvearing in of the nevvly ar- 
rived deputtes): April 17, 1877 (departure of Zoghrafos and election of his successor), etc. 
93 Masis, March 22, 1877 and March 24, 1877 (the Sultan”s speech at the opening of the par- 
İlament, first sessions of chamber of deputtes and senate): and the issues of March 27, 
March 29, March 31, April 3, April 7, April 12 of the same year, etc. (reports on the ses- 
sions of the Ottoman parliament). 
94 CE. for example the report on the Istanbul deputies in ///zsis, March 3, 1877. 
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most to the discussions presenting ingeniously inspired ideas and useful sugges- 
tions,” Ütüdilan commented on their vrork.”5 In his remark one can also see his 
delight over the fact that the Armenians vvere more progressive than any other 
Ottoman people in terms of political participation. In this sense, the editor of 
Masis had appealed prevtousİy to the Armenians, “the first constitutional people 
of Turkey,” to act accordinglİy and participate in Ottoman elections, procedures 
and institutions.”” Likevvise, ///4sis reported vvith satisfaction and a touch of Ot- 
toman national pride on the success of the Ottoman parliament and the positive 
impression it left on European observers, vvriting: “In Europe, the Ottoman par- 
İlamentary debates have made a profound impression İ...1, İbecausel people there 
believed that everything is passed vvithout obfection or opposition. Then they savv 
that this is not the case. İn the Ottoman parliament real debates are taking place. 
The European nevvspapers approve the Muslim deputtes above all.””” 

The appeal to the Armenian voters to take the elections seriously as vvell as the 
appeal to the deputtes to assume their duttes even if that involved personal sacri- 
fice also expresses the deep belief in the significance and utility of parliamentary 
vrork. Ütüdiian as vvell as a large segment of the Armenian elite optimistically 
hoped for Ottoman commitment and ability to reform. And they vvere convinced 
that, in this context, both the contribution of the Armenian deputies vvould be of 
some use for the Ottoman fatherland, and, their vvork in parliament vvould pro- 
vide an important chance to improve the situation of the Armenians of the Em- 
pire and promote the cause of the Armenian nation. Therefore, the argument ran, 
the best and most qualified members of the community should be elected.?5 A 
very telling example of this conviction is offered by the almost suppliant request 
to Servitchen not to resign from office because “his talent and education could be 
Of great vvelght and he could consequently be of much use to the Ottoman İfa- 
therlland and Armenian people.””” The same attitude — optimism and enthusiasm 
for an indigenous Ottoman modernisation in vvhich the creation of parliament 
and high esteem for its vvork played an important part — vvas also expressed in the 
strict reyection of any foreign intervention designed to further reform, for it vvas 
all too obvious that intervening in the name of much-needed reforms served 
more as a pretext for imperial ambitions than helping the Ottoman Christians. 100 
Beyond this basic consent, the Armenian deputtes did not alvvays share the same 
opinions, as, for example, the debate of March 26 shovvs, vvhen it came to a dis- 
pute betvveen Ohannes Allahverdi and other Armenian members of parlia- 


95 Masis, March 29, 1877. 

96 Masis, lanuary 30, 1877. 

97 Masis, April, 14, 1877. 

98 CE. for example //4sis, March 6, 1877, March 8, 1877, etc. 

99 Masis, March 6, 1877, previously rumours had come up about Servitchen”s possible resig- 
nation. 

100 See belovv. 
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ment.101 Often the Armenians in parliament also tried to mediate betvveen the 
Muslim deputtes and other Christians. 12 

None of these reports, hovvever, provides much biographical information. The 
senators and Istanbul deputies vvere probabİy so vvell knovvn to the readers of //z- 
sis as leading notables of the community that the paper did not deem it necessary 
to introduce them to its readership. About the provincial deputies, on the other 
hand, the paper itself did not knovv much at all, This ignorance shovvs through in 
vague remarks or in a footnote attributed to an uncertain source. Thus //iasis re- 
ports on 23 lanuary 1877: “The deputtes for the province of Adrianople have al- 
ready been chosen: four Turks, tvvo Greeks one Armenian and one Bulgarian. The 
Armenian deputy is Rupen Efendi,” and adds, diffidently, in a footnote: “He is 
the Patriarch”s sister”s husband, people say.”193 After the results of the Diyarbekir 
poll became knovvn, the nevvspaper could only reproduce the names vvithout 
comment or contextualisation. “One Muslim vvith the name of Hadii Mesud 
Efendi” vvas elected as vvas “Hovsep Efendi Kazazlan, of Armenian stock.”104 
More indicative, hovvever, is the information the paper gives about those deputies 
it knovvs vvell, “The tvvo last-named Armenians are in every sense vvorthy persons, 
vvith their high education, enlightened vtevvs, and patriotism,” //asiş tells its read- 
ers, for example, about the nevvly elected representatives of Erzurum Taniel Kha- 
radan and Hamazasb Efendi Ballarian on 20 March 1877, confirming this as- 
sessment four days later by means of a letter from Erzurum vvhich states: “For the 
parliament that vvill be convened next March in Constantinople, Kharadilan 
Medzlabadivl Taniel Efendi and Ballarian Hamazasb Efendi vvere elected as 
members by the Christians of this province. Both have profound knovvledge of 
the Turkish language and, vvith their firm familiarity vvith the lavvs vvyill undoubt- 
ediy be able to master the office bestovved on them.”105 A biographical summary, 
the profession, personal and social background, and even confession of the depu- 
ties appear irrelevant to the correspondent. Hovvever, it seems important to him 
to report on their educational level, Turkish language skills, knovvledge of the Ot- 
toman body politic and its lavvs, and, finally, integrity and reputation. Ütüdiian 
thus assures his readers even in the case of the sufficiently vvell-knovrn İstanbul 


101: Masis, March 29, 1877, ef, Us, //eclis-i Mebusan, 16-39. There is a certain incongruence be- 
tvveen the coverage of ///4szs and the proceedings concerning date and content of the par- 
İlamentary debates. According to the proceedings, the date of the debate mentioned here 
vvas March 26: //Masis summarizes not onİy the lengthy speech of Sebuh Maksudian, but 
also reports long contributions of Manug Karadilan and Rupen that the official proceed- 
ings as given by Us do not mention. 

For instance, regarding the language dispute during the session of 28 March, but 31 March 
according to //asis, (Us, /eclis-i Mebusan, 52-53, cf, also the report in ///asis, April 3, 1877) 
or in the debate on the zz/zyer lavv of 1 April, vvhere Manug Karadilan and Sebuh Mak- 
sudian offered compromise proposals (Us, ///ecl/s-? Mebusan, 66-70, Masis, April 7, 1877). 
1035 Masis, lanuary 23, 1877. 

104 /asis, March 20, 1877 

105 Masis, March 24, 1877. 
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deputtes: “VVe are glad that the Constantinople deputles are in every sense ex- 
traordinary and independent personalities vvho defend the true interests of the 
country and the yust rights of the people vvith dignity, and, vvith their genius and 
free spirit bring honour to the Armenian nation.”106 Hovvever, foreign observers 
report on the Ottoman deputties in much the same vein. A British consular report 
from Trabzon, for instance, says nothing about the biography and background of 
the deputy Hovhannes Kürekian Efendi, mentioning only that he is “a man of 
sound yudgement, vvho, vrith the knovvledge of the vvants of the populations in 
this province, might make suggestions of a very acceptable character.” 107 

Before examining contemporary nevvspapers and archives, one vvould of course 
be inclined to assume that research of this sort perhaps has been done by Arme- 
nian historians. Armenian historiography, hovvever, mentions only the names of 
the Armenian deputies, if it mentions them at all.198 Some explanation for this 1s 
to be found in the specific conditions of Armenlan historiography after VVorld VVar 
L Many Armenlan reference vvorks vvere not vvritten by professional historians. 
Under the conditions of genocide - vvhich had affected the intellectual elite above 
all — and dispersion, and vvithout a state vvhich could provide the necessary struc- 
ture for professional research, the Armenians could hardlİy produce a vvell- 
developed historiography. Many history books vvere vvritten by İearned prtests, 
physicians, or engineers and ?ournalists. Most remarkable are the numerous me- 
morial volumes about the İost land. These are often thick books vvritten by survi- 
vors of the catastrophe out of a deep consciousness of irretrievable İoss, filled vvith 
all the memortes, stories and histories their authors vvere able to collect from vari- 
ous sources, beginning vvith their ovvn memories, oral legends and testimony from 
their scattered surviving compatriots, and research in all sorts of contemporary 
vvritten sources. They are compilations of local history, traditions, customs and 
dishes, songs, dialects, geographical, climatic and agricultural conditions, anec- 
dotes, and biographies of notable or famous compatriots. They are elaborate and 
İearned in some cases, 10” simpler in many others. These books are in many vvays 
real treasure-troves, yet they have never been systematically studied until novv. 
Nevertheless, on the Armenian deputies to the first Ottoman parliament they 
hardly contain a line.110 The possibilities of Sovtet Armenian historiography vvere 


106 Masis, March 3, 1877. 

107 Bilotti (Trabzon) to Derby, November 29, 1877, cited in Devereux, 7?e First Cozstitutional 
Pertod, 275. 

108 For example H. DI). Siruni, BoZz yev /r tere, vol. 3, (Antelias 1987), 492, and vol. 4, (Antelias 
1988), 293. 

10? Notevrorthy above all are the vrorks of Arshag Alboyadilan, vrho may be counted, indeed, 
as a professional historian. Among others, he published tvvo volumes about Gesarla (Cae- 
seraea / Kayseri) and another about Yevtogia (Tokat). Cf. Arshag Alboyadilan, Baza?eztinn 
Hay Gesario, 2 vols. (Cairo 1937), idem, Baz?zztinn Yevtogio Hayots (Cairo 1952). 

10 C£. Hagop Aghasian, //7/azzibolso Hay kagbute (Plovdiv 1935), Hagop Kosian, S)zörzio 
Hayere, 2 vols. (Vienna 1899), Artavazd Sürmeyan, Öazzztiun Halebi Hayots, 3 vols. 
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İikevvise very İlmited. İn addition to the restrictions historians had to cope vvith in 
other socialist states as vvell, Armenian historians vvere for decades cut off from 
many of the non-Armenlan sources relevant to the history of VVestern Armenla or 
Ottoman Armenians. 

Even more forbidding than the aforementioned obstacles may be the historical 
experlence that induces a community to take an interest in certain periods of its 
past, to approach them critically or glorify them, and repress, forget, or even dis- 
tort others. The historical experience of the Ottoman Armenlans during the last 
years and the collapse of the empire could hardİy be more drastic or profoundİly 
unsettling. The genocide during the First VVorld VVar meant the complete destruc- 
tion of the Armenian 7zz/zz. It meant, as vvell, the final shattering of any hope of. a 
future vvithin the Ottoman-lurkish state, vvhich had been the hope of Armenians 
in Erzurum and Van, Muş and Bitlis, İzmir and Istanbul for generations. In the 
face of total extermination, that pious vvish appeared as a deadİy error. Many also 
savv it as treason. The continuing denlial of the very fact or significance of the 
genocide, vvhich in the final analysis implies nothing less than the continuation of 
the genocidal process itself — its last act, one might say — had an important share 
in cementing this reduced interpretation and holding the already sparse Arme- 
nian historiography hostage in the endless circle of an alleged need to prove the 
genocide. 

This dilemma becomers even clearer if vve essay certain comparisons. Beginning 
in Bulgaria and Greece, but also in other countries in the Balkans, a critical re- 
assessment of the local Ottoman past and, consequently, nevv research that also 
takes Ottoman documents and perspective into consideration has only recently 
begun.111 The same can be said about the Arab countries, vvhich had long been 
under Ottoman rule.11? For obvious reasons, sketched above, Armenian society 
and historiography are even further from such a nevv approach to their ovmn past. 
Against this background, it is also not surprising that very fevv of the Armenian 
chroniclers or professionally trained historians of our day choose Ottoman- 
Armenian history - more precisely, the Ottoman context of VVestern Armenian 
history — as their subyect. Especially poorİy studied are the Armenian members of 
the Ottoman elite, vvhose careers vvere more closely bound up vrith the Ottoman 
state than they vvere vvith the Armenian community - those vvho belteved in an 


(Aleppo 1940-1950): Püzant Yeghialan, //4zzyz Flayots Badımıtinn (Antelias 1970): Hagop 
Kosian, Parisr Hayk, 2 vols. (Vienna 1925), etc. 

CT. the overvtevv articles of Maria Todorova, “Die Osmanenzeit in der bulgarischen Ge- 
schichtsschreibung seit der Unabhöngigkeit,” in: Die Sizazez Södosteuropas und dic Osmanen, 
ed. Hans Georg Mayer (Munich: Südosteuropa-Ges., 1989), 127-161 and Maria Todorova, 
“Bulgarian Historical VVritings on the Ottoman Empire,” Nez Perspectives on Turkey 12 
(Spring 1995). 

Seminal vvorks in this respect are among others the studies of Rifaat Abu El Hay, Abd ar- 
Rahman Abu Hussayn, Adnan Bakhit, Beshara Doumani and Ussama Makdisi, vrho make 
extensive use of Ottoman archival material in addition to local and European sources. 
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Armenian future inside the Ottoman Empire and therefore hoped (and pushed) 
for reform, and modernisation in order to strengthen that fatherland, Ottoman pa- 
triots vho vvere at pains to contribute to these modernizing efforts. İt vvas, in the 
first place, the choice of means rather than the goal itself that distinguished them 
from the Armenian social revolutionaries of the 1890s vvho considered themselves 
later as the real attorneys for the Armenian nation. The Armenian revolutionartes, 
vvho vvere organized in political parties very much inspired by Russian models and 
under the leadership of predominantly Caucasian Armenians from the late 1880s 
onvvards, hated the z/zzzas as “conservatives” or even as henchmen of the “despotic 
Hamidian regime.” They considered the representatives of the nevv elites, reform- 
ers such as Krikor Odian, to be predecessors of the Armenian national movement, 
but at the same time condemned them for their strict opposition to anything re- 
sembling revolution and rebellion.1"15 İn fact, this opposition to all forms of rebel- 
İlon against the Ottoman authorities can be seen as the minimal common sense 
shared by all currents of Armenian political thought and all elite groups in the pe- 
riod of the first constitution, vvhether they vvere Turkophile (in the sense that they 
vvorked for Ottoman reform and could imagine an Armenian future only under 
Ottoman rule), Russophile (in the sense that they may have preferred Russian rule 
to Ottoman, or, at least, opted for Ottoman cooperation vvith the Russian empire 
vvithout ever being disloyal to the state they lived in), Anglophile (in the sense that 
they hoped for British insistence on Ottoman reform), or, finally, Francophile or 
Ttalophile (as many Armenian Catholics vvere hoping for French or Italian pressure 
for reform).11“ 

In evaluating the development of Armenian historiography and the place of 
high-ranking Armenian-Ottoman officials and representatives in it, one also has 
to take into consideration that this history vvas İater essentlally vvritten by East 
Armenian intellectuals vvho vvere close to the revolutionary parties, most impor- 
tantly Leo (Arakel Babakhanian)11? and Mikayel Varantian. In addition, a number 
of factors influenced contemporary discussions as vvell as İlater historiographical 
analysis. Schematically, they can be summarized as, first, a generational conflict 


113 Paradigmatic for this vievv: Mikayel Varantian, F/zygagaz sbariman nakbabadmutiun, vol, 1 
(Geneva 1912), 234, 246, 286, 290-91 and passim. Aİready telling is the fact that this book, 
vrhose title reads in translation “Introductory History of the Armenian Movement” (or 
“History of the Period Preceding the Armenian Movement”) and that covers the 1870s ex- 
tensively, does not so much as mention the Ottoman Armenian deputtes. On the revolu- 
tionary parties see Louise Nalbandian, 72e //z?zezan Revolutionary Movement. The Develop- 
ment of Armentan Political Parties tbrougb the Niüneteentb Century (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
Univ. of California Press, 1963). Varantian can be considered representative of the histori- 
ography of the revolutionary parties because of his outstanding position as a historlan and 
an intellectual of the Tashnagtsutiun. His vvork is extensively used and quoted by most of 
the authors close to the political parties, although fevr of them mention their source. 
Nalbandian, 77e /izəzentan Revolutionary Movement, 27. 

Leo”s multi-volume vvork is generally regarded as one of the most important reference vvorks 
on Armenian history, Leo, Yerger/ /og?ovadzı. Dase badaorov, 10 vols. (Yerevan, 1966- ). 
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betvveen the szzzas and the first representatives of the nevr elites (stemming pri- 
marily from the eszza/ social stratum) as vvell as another generational conflict that 
follovved the first, involving, this time the novv vvell-established officials of the 
nevv type and the young revolutionartes: second, as a class struggle116: and, third, 
as a dichotomy or even conflict betvveen the Armenians of the Ottoman VVest 
and those of the Russian East, vvith their different models, expertences and politi- 
cal ideas and options. 

Against this complex and multi-faceted background, the main political discus- 
sion of the day vvas conducted around the question as to vvhich vvays and means 
vvere the right ones to improve the situation of the Armenian population of the 
Ottoman Eastern provinces, vvhich vvas steadily deteriorating as the crisis of the 
Empire came to a head. The Armenian members of the Ottoman parliament rep- 
resented those Armenians vvho tried to bring about reforms vvithin the limits of 
the present regime and its institutions and opposed any armed measures or revolt. 
The Armenian Revolutionary Federation (F/zy 2eg?apokbagan tashnagisutinn, 
HHT), vhich vvas by virtue of its influence and numbers the most important of 
the revolutionary parties, vvent dovvn much the same path. They, too, chose the 
Ottoman state and its institutions as the framevvork for their action. But, in their 
case, the element of revolutionary means vvas added. 

A generation after the “Young Ottoman” constitutionalists of the first ?zeş?zz/7- 
et, an Ottoman revolutionary movement had emerged. İt is usually summarized 
under the rubric of the “Young Turks.” The Young Turks” aim vvas to pursue the 
reform programme of the 7zzzzz?zat politicians, but they vvere convinced that, after 
decades of Hamidian autocracy, political reform vvas only possible after the rein- 
forcement of the constitution, to be achieved through a revolutionary act and the 
deposition of the Sultan.117 The Armenian revolutionartes foined this movement, 
vvorking closely vvith the Young Turk leaders and, like them, opting for a putsch. 
Through the constitution, they hoped to achteve political reform and, conse- 
quently, greater equality for all Ottoman subfects and better protection for the 
Armenians in the provinces. Hovvever, it must be clearly stressed that this political 
programme vvas directed against the present regime and its functionaries, but not 
against the Ottoman State. Revolutionary conspiracy and violence vvere directed 


116 This struggle is generally described as a struggle betvveen z?zizas and esrafS, but one also 
has to take into consideration that the revolutionary parties appealed more to the young, 
modern educated intellectual elite on the one hand, and, on the other, to the lovver strata 
of soclety, vrho cannot be subsumed under the esəza/s. Another important feature is that 
the revolutionaries apparentİy recruited their follovvers among the rural population, 
vvhereas both 4?zzzas and esəzafs are urban groups. A systematic examination of the social 
composition of the political parttes, their leadership as vvell as their follovvers, vvould be of 
great interest in this context. 

On the emergence and further development of the Young Turk opposition cf. the very de- 
tailed studies of Şükrü Hanioğlu, 72e Yözeg Terks in Opposition (Nevv York, etc.: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1995) and his Preparation for a Revolution: Tbe Young Tarks, 1902-1908 (Oxford, 
etc.: Oxford Univ. Press, 2001). 
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against Sultan Abdülhamid TT and the hatred of the Turkish and Armenian revo- 
İutionarles vvas focused on his spies. But the conviction that the Ottoman State 
vvas the framevvork for thought and action, the only one in vvhich action made 
sense, vvas never questioned - neither by the Armenian revolutionaries nor by 
their Turkish comrades.118 The principal VVest-Armenian leaders of the Tashnag- 
tsutlun, such as Vartkes Serengülian, or politicians close to that party, such as 
Krikor Zohrab (both deputtes in the Second Ottoman Parliament), vvere Ottoman 
patriots vvho beltleved in the Ottoman State and its reformist rulers to the very 
end - even during the first phase of the First VVorld VVar and the beginning of the 
mass deportations of Armenians, to vvhich they ultimately fell victim themselves. 

Only post-genocide historiography, in one-sided, simplifying interpretation, 
has made the Tashnagtsutiun only the fighter for an independent Armenian na- 
tion-state of the kind that existed in 1918-20 under its rule, denying the role of 
the Tashnagtsutiun as an ÖOz/ozzan political party. Meanvvhile, the Armenian- 
Ottoman politicians of the previous generation, among them, prominently, the 
deputtes of the first //eş?z//2yef, vvere simpİy blotted out of historical memory and, 
therefore historiography, that is, out of VVestem Armenian history. Those about 
vrhose İife vve knovv a İittle something have left traces on other ftelds, as doctors, 
vvriters, fournalists, etc., and are paid tribute for that. For their vvork and achieve- 
ments as Ottoman-Armenian politicians, they are neither appreciated nor even 
remembered. As politicians of that kind, they are not the heroes of a historiogra- 
phy vrhose ideal is the nation-state. İt remains for a post-national, critical histori- 
ography to re-introduce such personalities into history, be it Armenian or Otto- 
man. Through the prism of their biographies, the Ottoman Empire appears as a 
state that many different nations considered theirs and, therefore, continued to 
stick to even vvhen it vvas already falling apart. 


VVhom, then, did these Armenian-Ottoman deputies blotted from the history 
books represent, and vhat did they stand for? VVhat did they consider themselves 
to be? About their attitude to the Empire, their speeches in the parliament are 
telling. Especially the debate of April 25, 1877 over the Russian declaration of vvar 
offers insight into their convictions as vvell as the state of Ottoman domestic po- 
litical affairs.11? First of all it is striking hovv many Armenian deputtes contributed 
to this debate. Of 24 men vvho addressed the chamber during the debate, seven 


118 This statement remains valid despite a certain amount of rhetoric about “throvving off the 
Turkish yoke.” Simplistic rhetoric and utopia are one thing, realistic political goals and 
programmes another. Yet it is a remarkable fact that, among the Young Turk revolutionar- 
1es, the Armenians vvere especlally daring and ready for action. İt is no colncidence that 
the attempt on Abdülhamid”s life in 1905 vvas conducted by Armenlan revolutionaries. 
On the Tashnagtsutiun see Nalbandian, 72e //zzezzan Revolutionary Movement, 151-178, 
Hratch Dasnabedian, Fi?story of tbe Armenian Revolutionary Federation Dashbnakisutiun 1890/ 
1924 (Milan: OEMME Ed,, 1989). 

119 Published in Us, //eci/s-/ AMebusan, 170-180. 
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vvere Armenian. The debate began vvith the reading of the Russian declaration of 
vvar and the Ottoman reply. First Hasan Fehmi Efendi, a Muslim deputy from İs- 
tanbul, commented on the declaration of vvar and, in this context, also addressed 
the topic of Russian claims to protecting Christian minoritles, novv no İonger lim- 
ited to the Balkan Slavs, but embracing all Ottoman Christian subyects. His vvords 
reflect the perceptions of the Muslim elites, and most probably of mayor portions 
of the Muslim population of the Empire as vvell: He portrays Russia as the etemal 
enemy of the Ottoman State and the vrhole civilized vvorld, affirming that it had 
so far exerted influence only on the Slav segment of the Ottoman population, but 
vvas novr trying to goad all Christians into staging uprisings.170 Tt is precisely this 
language vvhich continuously runs through the administrative records of the 
Hamidian era, moving every Christian villager”s complaint about abuse, corrup- 
tion or violence in the direction of rebellion, vvhich foreign agents had probably 
even incited.1?1 

The nationalist atmosphere dominating the debate vras not produced by Hasan 
Fehmi”s speech, but had already emerged in the session of the previous day. Dur- 
ing that session, there vvas a discussion about vvhether Christian religious leaders 
should be ex of/7c?o members of the Provincial Administrative Councils like the 
Muslim 7zz//7/s. VVith this subyect, the session provided one of the generally rather 
rare occasions on vvhich the battle lines in parliament vvere dravvn according to re- 
İlgious affiliation. At the end of the session, the nevvs vvas announced that Russia 
had declared vvar on the Ottomans. Reacting to this breaking nevvs, tvvo Muslim 
deputtes delivered spontaneous speeches. One vvas Nafi Efendi from Aleppo: the 
other vvas Hoca Mustafa Efendi from Kozan in the zz/zyef of Adana, vvho had al- 
ready stirred up the discussion in the debate about the Montenegro Question 
more than any other member of parliament./7? They spoke about the unity of the 
people, the expected success of Ottoman arms “and inflamed all deputtes vvith 
flery patriotic zeal,” as the nevvspaper ///zsö put it, immediately adding: “The 
Christian members of the Ottoman Chamber of Deputies also univocally pro- 
tested against the Russian action, declaring that the Christians of Turkey do not 
need Russian protection at all and that they İthereforel repudiate all claims of 
that sort.”1?5 

One has to analyse the debate of 25 April 1877 against this background. The 
deputtes already knevv vhat the subyect of the session vvas to be, and they also al- 
ready knevv that the atmosphere vvould be heated and nationalistic from the very 


120 Uş, //Meclis-i Mebusan, 170-171. 

121 This general impression and stereotype had become so common place that it even left its 
mark on children”s games, Somel, 77e /overnizatıon of Public Education, 251-252. 

122 Us, Meclis-i Mebusan, 53-60, in particular p. 57-58, cf. the critical analysis of this debate in 
Devereux, 77e First Constttutional Pertod, 188-191. 

123 Masis, April 26, 1877, 2. Strangely enough this last part of the debate vras not included in 
the minutes. İnformation about vhat happened can only be gleaned from the nevvspapers 
of the day. 
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outset, vvith the deputies striving to outstrip each other in patriotic statements. 
The Christians among them also knevv that they vvould be summoned, not only 
as Ottomans, but, first and foremost, as Christians and potential traftors, to reyect 
Russian protection and confirm their loyalty to and unity vvith the State and Ot- 
toman nation. The need for such a statement vvas the more deeply felt the more a 
deputy or community had previously complained about excesses and violations 
and had pressed for reform and more effective protection of the Christian sub- 
yects. VVith this background in mind, the course of the debate of April 25 is not 
surprising. The observer is not surprised to see — after some introductory remarks 
by Hasan Fehmi - one Christian after the other standing up hastily reyecting Rus- 
sian ambitions, and expressing his ovvn İoyalty and his community”s vvillingness 
to make sacrifices for the Ottoman State and its dynasty. İt is also not surprising 
to see that the deputies from Bulgaria and the other predominantly Christian 
Balkan provinces in particular came vvell prepared and handed in vritten state- 
ments of their loyalty.1?“ Yet historians of the first ?zeş?ziZZyet are right to state that 
it vvas not only subservtence vrhich motivated the Christians” speeches in this de- 
bate.1?5 Despite the fear visible betvveen the lines of the speeches, their comments 
also reflect an apparently honest and deeply felt Ottomanism and attachment to 
the Ottoman State that should not be neglected in historical analysis out of hand. 
Their attitude is, rather, the expression of their political realism, stemming from 
the conditions and political possibilities of their respective communities. 

Most of the Christian deputles vvho came to the fore in the April 25 debate be- 
longed to communitles for vvhom an independent state, that is to say, secession 
from the Ottoman Empire after the Greek or Bulgarian example, possibly vvith 
Russian or European help, vvas simpİy not a realistic perspective. Their communi- 
tles, be they Christian Arabs or Armenlans, vvere too scattered and not sufficiently 
homoşgenous in their home regions even to think seriously about delimiting a ter- 
ritorial unit as their nation state. This situation forced them to concentrate their 
hopes still more on the reforms in the Ottoman Empire, vrhich vvould offer their 
communitles safety, equality and the opportunity to participate in politics. This 
vvas all the more the case in that the Armenrians, as residents of the ever troubled 
Eastern borderlands, fully contributed to the Ottoman reform process vvherever 
they savv an opportunity to do so and appealed to the state to resume its func- 
tions in guaranteeing public order and security of all its subyects seriously and ef- 
fectively. In their allegiance to the Ottoman State, hovvever, there vvas also an 


124 Tiyo such declarations vvere submitted, the first one is signed by Karamihaloğlu Yorgi from 
Edimne, Misho Todori and Samakovlu İsicll Zahari from Sofia, Istefanaki and Dimitraki 
from Tuna and Dimitri from Selanik. The second one is described as declaration of the 
Serbian deputtes, but bears the signatures of one Greek from Trabzon, one Armenian from 
Sivas (Hagop Shahinian) and one Christian Syrian (Navrfal): Us, //eeizs-i Mebusan, 1:172-173. 

125 Devereux, 72e First Constitutional Period, 217, Enver Ziya Karal, “Non-Muslim Representa- 
tives in the First Constitiutional Assembly,” in C2zrszzazs and fes in the Ottoman Emgürc, 
387-400, see esp. ibid, 397. 
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element of doubt about, or even refection of, Russian rule. Armenians in the Ot- 
toman Empire took careful note of the manifold oppressions to vvhich non- 
Orthodox Christians vvere exposed in Russia, and the Russian state itself vvas 
plainİy the author of the measures in question.1?6 On the other hand, the distress 
and violence vvhich the Armenians on the Ottoman side of the border increas- 
ingİy suffered could not be directly attributed to the state in the same vvay. İt 
seemed, rather, that the deplorable situation of the Armenians vvas a consequence 
of the vveakness of the state organs, so that strengthening the povver of the central 
government vvould soon improve their condition. As long as the Armenians of 
the Ottoman Empire did not hold the Ottoman state responsible for their bitter 
lot, but rather “Kurds and Circassians,” vvithout ever blaming the Central gov- 
ermment for deliberately inciting the İlatter against the Armenian villages on pur- 
pose, and as İong as the Ottoman Armenians put the misbehaviour of many offi- 
cials mainly dovr to their corruption, not to orders or at least encouragement 
and toleration from the Istanbul government, they placed their hopes in the re- 
nevval of the Empire more than anything else.177 

That Russian rule might prove more oppressive for them as non-Orthodox 
Christians than Ottoman-lslamic rule in its heyday vvas the theme of many 
speakers. Navvfal from Syria deduced Muslim tolerance for Christians from the 
Qur”an, and Nakkash, likevvise from Syria, called on the Russians to shovr respect 
for the non-Orthodox Christians in their ovvn country before rushing to offer 
protection to the subyects of other countrtes.1?8 The Armenian deputy from Erzu- 
rum, Hamazasb Ballarlan, invoked his ovvn family”s story to prove his anti- 
Russian outlook. His family, he said, had been among the approximately 100,000 
Armenians vvho, in 1829, had believed Russian promises and emigrated to Rus- 
sia.12? They vvere, hovvever, soon disappointed and retured to their country: for 
this reason they novv vvere among the most İoyal and trustvvorthy Ottoman sub- 
yects, and could even better appreciate the security and order that the Armenian 
nation had enioyed for more than 500 years of Ottoman rule, consequently, they 
reyected any Russian protection vvhatsoever.130 Accordingly, Armenian deputtes 
vvere active in the parliamentary commission charged vvith collecting aid for the 
Muslim refugees and also donated considerable amounts.151 One can only specu- 
late about their reasons for this specific commitment. İt may be interpreted as a 
symbolic gesture meant to stress the strong bond vvith the Ottoman state. An- 


126 Hrant Pasdermadilan, Fi/sto?re de HArmönic depuis İes origines pusqu "au traitd de Lansanne, 4th 
ed. (Paris: Samuelian, 1986), 313-315. 

127 This vievv is reflected in the aims and language of countless Armenian petitions and finally 
also entered into the vvording of the treaties of San Stefano and Berlin. 

128 Us, Medlis-i Mebusan, 173-174. On anti-Russian feelings among Armenians as vvell as 
Greeks, especially among their elites, cf. Devereux, 7?e Fizsz Constitutional Period, 218. 

129 On this episode see Pastermadilan, “/?srozre, 310. 

130 Uş, /ieeclis-i Mebusan, 174-175, cf. also the report in ///asis, April 28, 1877. 

131 See for example Us, //eei/s-/ Mebusan, 323, passim. 
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other possible interpretation is that they hoped that, vvhen the ?zz/2aczrs” needs 
vvere more fully met, the situation of the Armenian peasants, vrho vvere often vic- 
tims of plundering landless immigrants, vvould also improve. 

Among the Christian speakers of the April 25 debate, it vvas most particularly 
the Armenians vvho vvent beyond mere pledges of loyalty and offers of financial 
support. They demanded the right to participate in the armed forces as vvell, The 
Istanbul deputy Maksudian appealed for immedlate consideration of a lavv intro- 
ducing military service for non-Muslims.152 The Erzurum deputtes Ballarlan and 
Kharadiian announced that in their home province, the Armenians had already 
taken up arms and organized in “National Units” together vvith the Muslims of 
the border region./3 It has been repeatedlİy stated that the Christian elites never 
again raised this question of integrating the non-Muslims into the armed forces 
and had not been seriousİy interested in recruitment among their communittes.133 
This argument neglects the fact that probably no community ever vvould press for 
recruitment in the middle of an ongoing vvar, especlally in vtevv of the prevailing 
deplorable conditions. This question vvould have to be negotiated and resolved in 
times of peace. At least there are many indications that one should not dismiss 
the demand of incorporation in the army, unambiguously put forvard by the 
Armenian deputtes, as mere rhetoric, but take it seriousİy in light of the particular 
situation of the Armenians in the Ottoman Empire. The commitment of the Ar- 
menian deputtes of the second constitutional period — above all Krikor Zohrab - 
to a nevv lavv on recruitment vvhich vvould include non-Muslims in the armed 
forces, 1s an important argument in favour of reconsidering this point. Facing the 
continuously insufficient protection against violent incursions, the vvish to finally 
gain the right to carry arms, like the Muslims, constitutes another strong argu- 
ment here.55 It has to be stressed as vvell, that there vvas dissent among the Ar- 
menian elite over this question already in 1877. In a long article, Ütüdiian advo- 
cated inclusion of the Armenians in the army, arguing that this vvas the best vvay 
to claim equal rights.196 The Armenian 7zz//z7 parliament voted likevvise for Arme- 
nian military service in its session of December 7, 1877, then it vvas only the 
Grand Council of the Patriarchate vrho opposed this decision.1?7 


132 Tbid., 173-174. 

133 Tbid., 178. 

134 See, for example, Devereux, 7)e First Constitutional Period, 221-225, Davison, “The /M//izis 
as Agents of Change,” 329, 332, Erik Tan Zürcher, “The Ottoman Conseription System in 
Theory and Practice,” in: Aryzzzg /2e State. Military Conseription in the Müddle East and Central 
Asia, ed, idem, (London and Nevr York: Tauris 1999), 79-94, here 88-89. 

135 See, for example, the diaries of the Armenian prelate of Adana Bishop Mushegh Seropian, 
vvho explicitly elaborates this idea. Mushegh Srpazan Seropian, /Fekzagexsakrıtiun, vol 4, 
Tanuary 1916 - May 1917, 947 (entry of March 25, 1917, quoting his diary of 1909), Ar- 
chives of the Bibliotheque Nubar, Paris. 

136 Masis, May 19, 1877. 

137 Devereux, 72e First Constitutional Period, 224 n94. 
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It is not surprising to see that the exceptional atmosphere of the vvar debate 
and the question of Russian protection for the Christians of the Ottoman Empire 
forced the Christian deputies of the chamber to make statements ss C2rzs//4/zs, not 
as representatives of the region that had elected them. Only peacetime debates or 
debates on subyects not related to the vvar or explicitly religious concerns vvrill shed 
İlght on the deputies” perception of vvhom they represented. But, here again, in 
many debates, in the speeches and the vvishes and arguments they reflected, as 
vvell as in the votes, it can be seen that the deputtes of the Ottoman parliament, 
although elected as representatives of a region, vvere acting primarily as deputies 
of their religious community. Or, as Davison puts it: “İ.../ as deputies, the non- 
Muslim could not totally shed their sectarian identity, hovvever much they might 
feel and act as Osmanlis. They had, in effect, a dual character, and in a sense they 
still represented their ?zz//zis.”138 

Thus vve come back to our starting point. The Armenians in the first Ottoman 
parliament vvere certainly elected as deputies from a certain region, but they acted 
often, and perhaps primarily, as representatives of their community, although 
they did not forget the concerns of their region as a vvhole. Interestingİy enough, 
hovvever, the consciousness of ethno-lingual, secular “national” belonging over- 
vveighed the confessional 7zz/Zz identity. At any rate the press, here again exempli- 
fied by the Istanbul daily //asös, made no distinction betvveen Catholics and Ap- 
ostolic Armenians. Representatives of both groups vvere presented to the reader as 
“members of the Armenian nation” (2ayaz£2), and the confessional affiliations of 
the Armenian deputies vvere not even mentioned in the paper."?? 


The appearance and perception of the Armenian deputies in parliament as repre- 
sentatives of the Armenians does not necessarily mean that their vievvs vvere repre- 
sentative of those of a mafority of Ottoman Armenians of the time. If vve put 
aside the fundamental question of hovv representative of a people elites can be, 
vve have to confine ourselves to stating that in the period of the first Ottoman 
Constitution, there vvas no other organized current of Armenian politics. There 
then existed, besides the Armenian members of the Ottoman parliament and the 
Armenian members of the various Ottoman administrative bodies on different 
levels, only tvvo, closely interconnected arenas of Armenian political representa- 
tion. One vvas the Church as official representative of the Armenian 7z///ef (or 
Armenian Catholic or Armenian Protestant 7zz/Z2). The other vvas the National 
Assembly vvith its various committees, vrhich had been established during the re- 
form of the ?z///Zzs beginning in the mid-nineteenth century (especially vvith the 
Armenian constitution of 1860/63) to assist the patriarch in administering the 


138 Davison, “The ///7£is as Agents of Change,” 329. 
139 CE. Masis, March 3, 1877, March 20, 1877, etc. 
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community. Despite their internal conflicts over a number of other questions, 
both follovved the same political strategy concemning the Ottoman state and the 
place and role of Armenians vvithin it: advocating improvement of the İiving 
conditions of the Armenians, especially those living in the Eastern provinces, not 
outside the Ottoman State and its institutions, but in the framevvork of, and in 
constant reference to the Ottoman state. The sole means to be used vvere count- 
less petitions and requests, vvhich appealed to the duties and self-conception of 
the Ottoman State. The Armenian-Ottoman deputtes, like the Armenian mem- 
bers of administrative councils or Armenlan state officials, pursued the same goal, 
choosing as their means the active contribution to those Ottoman administrative 
or representative organs to vrhich the Patriarchate appealed. 

On an informal level, some intellectuals aired other vievvs, vvhich found expres- 
sion in the (ournals. They drafted utopian dreams of an “Independent Armenla,” 
vvhile, remarkably, never concretely defining the borders of this land and, even 
more remarkably, vvrriting off its multi-ethnic and multi-religious composition. 140 
They inspired the Armenian revolutionary movement, vvhich emerged later in the 
century. At the time of the first Ottoman parliament, no political parties yet ex- 
isted. They all vvere founded later: in 1885, the /zəzerzagan Party in Van, in 1887, 
the F/ztebagian Party in Geneva (Svritzerland), and in 1890, the F/zy Feg?apak- 
bagan Tasbnagtsutiun (Armenian Revolutionary Federation) in Tiflis (Caucasus). 
Their history vvill one day have to be re-examined vvith regard to the real political 
goals they pursued concretely on the ground, beyond revolutionary rhetoric and 
utopia. İt vvill be equally important to examine the differences betvveen the pro- 
yections of the predominantly Caucasian-Armenlan leadership of the tvvo revolu- 
tionary parties (FZ7erebag and Taslnaglsuliun) and the expectations of their Otto- 
man-Armenian membels. İn this context it vvill be also imperative to estimate, at 
least roughly, the size of the revolutionary movement, so as to gain some notion 
of the percentage of the Ottoman Armenian population that it represented. 


140 See for example “Vartan”s dream” in Raffi”s best-selling novel “K?ezze” (The Fooll. In this 
utopian Armenla set 200 years in the future, the Kurds have simply disappeared, having 
been assimilated into the Armenian population. Raffi, 72e Foo/ Events From the Last Russo- 
Turkisb VVar (1877-78), transl, Donald Abcarlan (Princeton: Gomidas Tnst. 2000), 206-217, 
esp. 210-211. Raffi (Hagop Melik-Hagopian, 1835-1888) vvas probabİy the most influential 
Armenian novelist of his generation. Although he vvorked and published in the Russian 
part of Armenia, his novels vvere also vvidely spread among Ottoman Armenians. 
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Tovvards a Prosopography of the Deputtes 
from Bosnia-Herzegovina 
in the First Ottoman Parliament 


Pbilhppe Gelez 


İatroduction 


After the publication of the electoral regulations, on the 29th of October 1876, 
Ottoman İocal authorities prepared the elections in the Bosnian and Herzego- 
vinian 2z/zyets by proclaiming and commenting the regulations. As a matter of 
fact, Herzegovina had formed an independent province since the end of 1875, 
and therefore had to send its ovrn representatives to the parliament in İstanbul. İt 
has to be noted, too, that at that time, Bosnia included the area knovn by the 
name Sazzq/ak of Novt Pazar. Because of the close political and cultural relation- 
ship betvveen the tvro provinces historically, on several occasions representatives 
from Herzegovina vvere designated as if they came from Bosnla. This fact illus- 
trates that on the administrative level the tvvo regions seemed to be considered as 
a single entity. VVhile this seems convincing at first glance, things look qulite dif- 
ferent on cİoser scrutiny. Devereux in his classic vrork made the same mistake.l 
“Democratic proportional elections” (1 deputy for 50,000 inhabitants) formed 
only theoretically the basis for representation in the Ottoman parliament: in prac- 
tice the electoral process in these tvvo provinces follovved a “confessional key” that 
vvas based on a numeric equilibrium betvveen Muslims and Non-Muslims: in 
Bosnia, three Muslims and three non-Muslims (2 Christians and 1 Tevv represent- 
ing the Sarayevo Sephardic community): in Herzegovina, tvvo of each group (2 
Muslims and 2 Christians). Such a balance could have raised problems because of 
questions of proportionality betvveen Catholics and Orthodox vrithin the Chris- 
tian category. Hovvever, the Metropolitan of Sarayevo, Anthimos, demanded that 
only the proportion betvveen Christians and Muslims be altered — according to 
vrhat he said vvas the existing Bosnian confessional balance, vvhich vvould have re- 
sulted in four Christian and tvvo Muslim representatives. The French consul of 
Sarayevo put forvvard figures that also indicated numerical superiority of Chris- 
tlans (4 out of 7) over Muslims (3 out of 7). Similarly, the vice-consul of Mostar 
vvrote a polemical request, assessing the number of people from the mafor com- 
munities in Herzegovina as 37.500 Muslims, 34.500 Orthodox and 24.500 Catho- 


1 Robert Devereux, 77e Firsz Ottoman Constitutional Period. A Study of tbe Midbat Constitution 
and Parliament (Baltimore: /ohns Hopkins Press, 1963). 
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İlcs out of a total population of about 260,000 persons. But none of them suc- 
ceeded in their requests, and the principle of equality betvveen Muslim and Non- 
Muslim representatives vvas preserved. 

The Ottoman constitution vvas translated in the spring of the follovving year 
into “Slavonic” and published in Bosziz, the official provincial nevvspaper appear- 
ing in Sarayevo. This considerable delay is one indicator among others that may 
serve to illustrate that the population did not shovv much interest in this latest po- 
İitical novelty. In FEerzegozia, the official Herzegovinian provincial nevvspaper 
published in Mostar, the text vvas published in Turkish although very fevv there 
knevv this language: the za/Z of Herzegovina did not expect any official translation 
from Istanbul and had commanded it to the editor of F/erzegovzza (probably 
Mehmed Hulusi), vrho had no qualification for this task. VVe do not knovr if this 
translation vvas ever published. 

This lack of interest is understandable. First, from 1864 on, the population had 
faced many changes and vvas not interested in this announcement of theoretical 
improvements vvhich vvere not expected to İlead to any concrete changes in daily 
life. On the other hand, the area vvas in the very midst of vvarfare, vvhich had be- 
gun in Herzegovina the year before and vvas dragging on because of Serbian and 
Montenegrin interference since yuly 1876. Furthermore, “representation” vvas an 
almost totally alien political concept, and vvidely considered as an Austro- 
Hungarian battering ram intended to conquer the z//zyer. So, vrhen at the end of 
November 1876, Boszia published the decree establishing the General Council of 
the Empire, next to no one understood or reacted. 

The vote had to be indirect in one ballot. Each £Zayyzakaəılık council (yzeciis-i 
idare), stemming from a ?oint appointment betvveen the “popular vote” (t.e. local 
notables) and the provincial authorities, vvas supposed to designate four of its 
members in order to dispatch their propositions to the sarzcak council, vvhich vvas, 
in tum, responsible for sending them to Sarayevo. Each member (about 190 in to- 
tal) had to vvrite dovrn and put into an envelope the name of the six men he 
vvanted to be elected. These envelopes vvere to be opened in the presence of a 
control committee formed of fifteen persons. One observer noted ironicalİy that 
counting the votes must have been a difficult task because although the number 
of electors vvas very İovv, the process of counting lasted more than one vveek. 

As a matter of fact, the vizters exerted a decisive influence on the elections, 
particularly in Bosnia, vrhere the governor Mehmed Nazif Paşa (from Yuly 7, 1876 
to April 24, 1877) had submitted to the simple approval of Zayızzakaylık councils 
the nominations prepared by the provincial administration. Moreover, in this 
province, only 35 persons en?oyed the right of passive vote because of the restric- 
tive conditions for eligibility. One of them excluded those vvho did not knovv the 
Ottoman language from the right to be designated, and at that time only a hand- 
ful of othervvise eligible men in Bosnia and Herzegovina vere sufficiently profi- 
cient in Ottoman Turkish. The electoral process in Herzegovina vvas similar. The 
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medlis-t idare of the z?/zyet sent to the kayızakamlık councils a proposal they had to 
approve vvithout any question. 

Thus, the elections took place during the vvar against Montenegro and vvith a 
totally indifferent population, vrhich furthermore had no real idea of the repre- 
sentative system and imagined this parliament to be as povverless as the local 
councils. The eligible too, appointed rather than elected by these councils, and 
vvithout any experlence conceming elections and election campaigns, remained 
politically unconcerned. There vvere no political fights behind the scenes because 
there vvas no scene — and because the Organic Statute stipulated a voting process 
largely vrithout publicity. Hovvever, the perspective of the honors the office might 
bring vvith it and the remuneration (announced as 300 piasters per month) pro- 
voked a kind of competition among the local notability. 

Elections for the second session did not mark any change or improvement in 
the population”s political sensibility. Russian victories over the Ottoman army 
vvere forming the main interest of public discussion at that time. Moreover, vvhat- 
ever results the first session might have brought about, they remained invisible and 
unknovrn. The only noticeable difference vvas that Herzegovina had meanvvhile 
been reintegrated into the administrative framevvork of Bosnia (February 2, 1877) 
and that there vvere novv four Muslim and four non-Muslim deputtes instead of 
five respectively — thus, contrary to the British vice-consul”s assertion, Muslim and 
Christian representation undervvent modifications, as detailed belovv. Furthermore, 
there vvas no longer an Orthodox deputy because the one elected declined his elec- 
tion. Lastly, tvvo levvish deputies vvere appointed to participate to the second ses- 
sion, perhaps because a certain number of men in this community knevv Turkish 
and more probably because they had relations to the local govermment. 

For the second session each £ayızakamlık council vvas supposed to indicate 
eight namers to the zalZ, and the İatter had to choose. İt seems that this time the 
process vvas quicker than before. Moreover, there is an indication of at least a cer- 
tain amount of “democratic” process because sources indicate that Ba$agı6, for 
the second session, vvas elected and not nominated, but in his precise case, vve 
must also emphasize that he belonged to the group of close friends of the nevv 
zali, Ahmed Mazhar Paşa (Üsküdar 1834-Istanbul, March 3, 1891), vvho governed 
Bosnia from April 25, 1877 to Yuly 12, 1878. 

As vvas required of the elected representatives, they vvere equlpped vvith certifi- 
cates of good character and solvency by the City Council and the ZazZ2s, on vvhose 
yurisdiction they depended. Thereafter, elected persons had the benefit of travel- 
ing cost defrayals for Sarayevo and Istanbul. They vvere ordered to vvear a black 
coat and trousers of the same color.? They vvould also receive a monthly amount 


2 AHM OC 1326, 20 X. 1293 /November 1, 1877, AHM OC 1261, 28 L 1294 / November 
4, 1877, AHM OC 1338, 23 X. 1293 /November 4, 1877, AHM OC 1322, 27 XI. 1293 / 
December 9, 1877, Cat Esih 250, 24 XIL 1293 /November 3, 1877, Cat Esih 170, 25 X. 
1276 (date error: more probably 1293) / Tanuary 6, 1878). 
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of money, though this information appears only in Us” collection and not in the 
local archival material.5 

At the Parliament, Bosnian and Herzegovinian representatives spoke little. The 
only occasion vvhen they broke their silence vvas vrhen the Ottomans surrendered 
the tovrn of Nikğie to the Russian army" in the spring of 1877: then they discussed 
in many vrords the Herzegovinian-Montenegran conflict, vvhich had been vigorous 
since 1852 or even before. Hovvever, the case of Ibrahim Bey Ba$agi6, vvho does 
not appear much in Us” collection although he vvas designated as parliamentary 
secretary for the second session, proves that a parliamentarian”s political signifi- 
cance cannot be solely measured by the length and frequency of his speeches. 

In the evenings, Bosnian and Herzegovinian deputtes in İstanbul spent their 
time together commenting the latest events and sharing nevvs from their provinces. 
They also entertained themselves vvith Bosnian folkloric songs. One day, Fehim 
Düumiğiğ, vvho hosted a native Sarayevo vvoman famous in İstanbul for her voice, 
organized an evening gathering vvith the leading classical divan poet in İstanbul, 
Hikmet, alias Arif Bey Rizvanbegovi€ (1839-1903). The İatter vvas the son of a 
povverful Herzegovinian ayazr, vrho, after his father”s murder in 1850, vvas exiled to 
the capital. Hikmet”s enthusiasm grevv the more he listened to the arias and songs, 
and he exclaimed at the end: “My people are the greatest poetsl” Such glorification 
of language and culture may serve as an indication of hovr the national idea began, 
slovvİy but surely, to impregnate Muslim elites at the end of the Empire. 

The deputtes” stay in the capital also offered the opportunity for political nego- 
tlations vvith the central government: during the first session, Herzegovinian 
deputies asked for the preservation of the special administrative status of their 
vilayet — they vvanted to be ruled directİy from Constantinople, and not by the 
Bosnian zı/Z. They vvere ready to accept that the head of the administration at 
Mostar vvould bear only the title of a ?zzzesarrıf, At the same time, the Bosnian 
deputation argued to get rid of the zaZ Nazif Paşa. Being successful in this, they 
got Mazhar Paşa, the above-mentioned 4q//z /7azca-educated Istanbuliot zal/7, vvho 
vvas not the best of friends to them. 

According to the French consul, the deputies vvere totally unimportant people, 
and at first he refused to provide any biographical information about them al- 
though he had certain ties vvith some of them, he regretted that no Muslim can- 
didate proposed by the Government (read: no progressive Muslim, as he savr it) 
had succeeded in being designated by the local ?zec//s. The historian Milorad Ek- 


3 Hakkı Tarik Us, /edis-/ meb”usdn 1293 — 1877, 2 vols. (Istanbul, Vakıt, 1940-54), 154-155. 
Devereux, 77e First Ottoman Constitutional Period does not mention it. Deputles from Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina vvere paid as follovring (in £zrzş): Mehmed Muhyi Bey (Kapetanovi6): 
500, Salamon Efendi (Salom): 1000, Mustafa Sıtkı Efendi (Karabeg): 800, Yaver Efendi 
(Baruh): 500, Maroşik Pozo Efendi (Maro$i6): 500, Pero Efendi (Sahaiya): 500, İbrahim 
Bey (Ba$agi6): 500, Fehim Efendi (Dumi8i6): 1500. Variations do not find any clear expla- 
nation. 

41 AHM OC 1314, 31 Mart 1293/ April 12, 1877. Nothing of this discussion appears in Us. 
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metit (1928-) shares this point of vievv, he asserts that all the deputies from Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina vvere rich and conservative, but he does not support this as- 
sumption vvith any details about each person. Actually, as the prosopographic 
analysis shovvs, “conservative” must be qualified as a category vvhich encompasses 
relatively similar fates until 1878, but vvill diverge after this date. 


First session: Bosnia 


/izslims 


Z/izslims 


Legend: a: number of deputies b: rank according to vote 1: resignation 
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Beograpbical Section 
eaəs 
Yaver Salamon Barub (Sarayevo, 1843-Sarayevo, hane 1, 1902) 


Vaver Salamon Baruh vvas a deputy to the tvvo sessions. VVith Salomon Salom and 
Mos$e Atiyas (knovrn as Zeki Efendi Rafailoviö, a civil servant and the first histo- 
rian of the Bosnian levvish Community), he vvas the most influential levv in Bos- 
nia at the time of his election. Aİl three vvere great turcophiles. 

A descendant of the first rabbi in Sarayevo, vvho came there from Salonika in 
the first half of the 17th century, Baruh belonged to one of the most influential 
Sarayevo /evvish families in the 19th century, several members of vvrhich had ob- 
tained fame as stockbrokers and traders. A manuseript vvritten by a İlterate member 
of the family tells the origins of Baruh”s prosperity, but there must have been an 
error in his identity because these semi-tales recount the discussion betvveen Baruh 
and a governor of Bosnia in 1832, at a time vvhen the former could not have been 
a mature person as shovvn in the story. Probably these stortes relate to his father: in 
this case, Baruh vvould have been the proteg€ of an army supplier and 2azar2aş: of 
Sarayevo, vrho became vvith time the richest citizen in the tovrn thanks to the 
goodvvill of local Ottoman heads. He also ovvned large estates in the province. 

Baruh himself began his education at the time the very first attempts of cultural 
modernization in Bosnia vvere being made: he vvent to the zz/şz/Zye of Sarayevo, a 
type of reformed school for the training of civil servants in a more modern fash- 
ion. There he acquired an excellent knovvledge of the Ottoman language. He then 
vvorked as a customs secretary until 1873, vvhen he became director of the z//ayef 
printing shop and chtef editor of Boszzz, the official nevvspaper of the province. He 
occupied this strategic post until 1875, after a tvvo-year disappearance from the his- 
torical record, vve find him again at his election to the Istanbul Parliament. Follovv- 
ing the French consul”s statement, generally critical tovvards deputtes, Baruh vvas 
elected by means of schemes and İost his reputation even among his co- 
religionists. 

Although Hakkı Tarik Us does not quote any of his discourses in parliament, vve 
find in Bosvza (no. 612 of February 28, 1878, not consulted) a talk Baruh held 
about the reestablishment of Zaz?ze (coupons) after devaluation due to the vvar. Af- 
ter the Austro-Hungarian occupation (1878), he did not vvant to take any distin- 
guished service in the Landesregiterung and İived as a landovvner and pensioner un- 


til his death. 
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Samifa Sari, /zorgeska kultuma 1 druga druitva u Bösni 1 Hercegövini 1885.-1945. Regesta (Sara- 
yevo, DrzZavni arhiv Bosne i Hercegovine, 1995). 

Muhamed Neziroviö, “Historiya bosanskih Vevreya Mos$e (Rafaela) Atiyasa — Zeki efendiye,” Prz- 
lozi İnstituta za istoriyn 29 (2000), 245-260. 

Isakovie Salomon see Salom Salomon 


Salom Salomon (Sarayevo, 1845-Sarayevo, fanuary 30, 1911) 


He vvas a levvish deputy to the second session and most influential, He vvas also 
named lsakovit after his father Isak (1806-1874), his surname is alternately Sala- 
mon or Salomon. 

Leaving Padua, Salom”s ancestors settled in Sarayevo probabİy in the first half 
of the 18th century. At that time, Bosnian )evvs had commercial ties vrith the Vevvs 
of Padua and Venice (among others). In the family there vvere famous stockbro- 
kers. Salom”s grandfather (d. 1842) vvas a medical doctor, as vvas his father. The 
latter studied medicine in Padua and en?oyed a great reputation in all communi- 
tles in Sarayevo. Follovving the reforms of 1856, Salom”s father vvas designated as 
the levvish member of the 7zeci3-/ 2dare. As did Baruh”s father, he sent his son 
Ziver, and probabİy also his other son Salomon, to the röşazye. Ziver later became 
a kaymakam in Damascus. 

VVhen his father emigrated to lerusalem during the İatter part of his life, Salo- 
mon succeeded him at the ?zeci?s-/ idare, and vvas alvvays a confidant of gövernors. 
Sent to the Parliament, Salomon vvas received in audience by Sultan Abdülhamid 
and vvas avvarded by the Order of the //ecza?ye. 

VVhen Bosnia-Herzegovinian deputtes returned to their homeland, he vvas des- 
ignated (together vvith Kapetanovi6, Petrovic and Sahağıfa) by Sarayevo Ottoman 
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authoritles to form a committee for fighting the increasing violence in the country 
and in the capital. At the end of Pune 1878, Salom and such men as Kapetanovi€ 
and Petrovi€ participated in the so-called “National Committee” in Sarayevo vvith 
Hadi Lofo at its head. Salom even offered a horse to Lofo, a gesture vvhich made 
him famous, and agreed to the creation of a local govemment vvhich vvas to fill the 
povver vacuum left by the Ottomans, he also vvrote against the resolution of the 
Berlin Congress. Hovvever, the Yevvs did not ?oin the Muslims in the organized 
armed resistance to the Austro-Hungarian troops. 

Thereafter, Salom participated in the creation of “Az Bezezolencia”” a Vevrish as- 
soclation that strove to educate the community”s youth, he also vvas active in the 
foundation of the first local bank vvith Kapetanovi€ and Bas$agı€, and for more 
than thirty years, he vvas president of the Sarayevo levvish Community. 


Sozrces: see Baruh laver Salamon, except archival material. 


Yazer Disraeli see Barub Yaver Salamon 
Catholics 


Grabovac Stevan (dates unknoun) 


Grabovac Stevan vvas elected in Herzegovina to the first session of parliament. He 
vvas an ex-member of the Herzegovinian council, and the Franciscans denounced 
him as “a man of the Turks” — hovvever, he did not vrrite in Turkish. Public opin- 
ion did not credit him vvith a very high morality. 

It is most probable that he vvas a brother or a parent of Stoyan Grabovac from 
Mostar, a friend of the political leader of the Franciscan order in Bosnia (see also 
Kapetanovi6). In November 1875, Stoğan (nicknamed İTaşar Paşa) had been desig- 
nated to be the commanding mafor (2z/z2aşz) of the nevv Gacko sazcadk (Eastern 
Herzegovina) and had close ties vyith Kostan Efendi, an Armenian vvho vvas at the 
head of this sazcack. Stoyan fled vvith Kostan Efendi to Istanbul on February 2, 
1877, vrhen the situation in the zz/zyef became increasingİy vvorryisome. 


Soxrces 


CADN, Serites Constantinople ambassade, D, Mostar, vol. 2, Louis Dozon to the Ambassade 
no. 67: Mostar, lanuary 30, 1877. 

Grga Martic, Zapameenia (1829.-1878.). Po kazmanyı axtorovom zabileZio yanko Kobari, za tisak 
priredio Ferdo SiSi€ (Zagreb: Giuro Trpinec, 1906). 

Vladislav Skari6, Sarayevo İ nyegoza okolina od nafstariyib vremena do anstro-ugarske okupaciye Hlst 
ed. 19371, in Izabrana diela vol, 1 (Sarayevo, Veselin Masle$a, 1985) Isee the reference 
abovel. 
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Marimovif (surname and dates unknoum) 


Follovving the French consu”s statement, a certain Marinovi€ from Zvornik vvas 
elected to the second session before the resignation of Petrovic (see respective en- 
try for this name): in this case, Maru$it (see respective entry) vvas a representative 
onİy at the first one, as it is quite certain that Petrovi€ gave his mandate to Saha- 
Cia. Hovvever, no document corroborates this singular testimony of Marinovi6”s 
existence. 


Sozrces 


CADN, Sertes Sarayevo, t. 6, Louis Patin to the Ministry no. 22: Bosnia-Serai, November, 8 
1877. 


Mlaroği€ lozo (dates unknoum) 


Maroğiğ Tozo vvas elected to both sessions (at the first Session for Bosnia). In Us, 
his name is mangled to Marovshik Boyou Agha, in other documents, one finds 
Marusği6. 

His family vvas one of the vvealthiest in the Bosnia of the mid-19th century. 
VVhen in 1851 the Tanzimat reforms vvere applied there by Ömer Paşa to the leas- 
ing and tax-farming business, a relative of Maro$i€ purchased the provincial cus- 
toms for 100,000 piasters and invested also in agricultural tax-farming together 
vvith tvvo other Christian traders. 

A Catholic from Travnık, Maro$i€ himself vvas a trader in furs, at the time of 
his first election, he vvas reputed to be the vvealthiest man of his community, as- 
tute and prepared to act in accordance vvith governmental decisions. 


Sozrces 


CADN, Sertes Sarayevo, vol, 5, Charles de Vienne to the Ministry no. 138: Bosnia-Serai, 
March 16, 1877. 
Galib $livo, Boszzz ? Hercegovina 1849-1853 (Banialuka: İnstitut za istoriyu, 1990). 


Sabatıya Pero (dates unknoum) 


Sahağiya Pero vvas designated for the second session. He received his mandate be- 
cause of Petrovi6€”s resignation (see respective entry). Therefore, there vvere no 
more Orthodox deputtes from Bosnia and Herzegovina. Probably a vvatchmaker, 
as indicated by his surname, Sahağiya vvas İiving in Sarayevo. VVith Kapetanovi6, 
Petrovi€ and Salom (see respective entries), among others, he took part in the 
committee formed by the Sarayevo Ottoman authoritles on lune 8, 1878 to fight 
against increasing violence in the countryside and in the main tovrn of the region. 
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Sozrces 


Vladislav Skarie, “Sarayevo 1 niegova okolina od naistariyih vremena do austro-ugarske oku- 
paciye İlst ed. 19371,” in /Zza/raza diela, vol 1. (Sarayevo: Veselin Masle$a, 1985) Isee the ref" 
erence abovel. 

Nothing in Bakovi€ Luka, Politifke organizaciye bosanskohercegovackih katolika Hrvata (do 
otvaran)a Sabora 1910.), Zagreb, Gobus, 1985. 


Ortbodox 
Bilic Sava (dates unknoum) 


Bili Sava vvas elected in Herzegovina to the first session of parlament. The 
nevvspaper ö7azzz?ozl rendered his name as Yelyi) Efendi,” but “Yelyii”does not look 
like a Bosnian Christian name unless vve accept the reading “Teli,” vvhich is quite 
improbable. Bilic vvas a grocer in Mostar. According to the French consul”s as- 
sessment, he belonged to the fevv traders in Mostar vvho vvere at the same time 
landovvners and had farmers on their estates, thanks to the disintegration of the 
domains of the famous Herzegovinian pasha, Ali Paşa Rizvanbegovic (1783- 
1851). Traveling from time to time to Triest for the sugar and coffee trade, he vvas 
also a stockbrocker. Very careful in his political position, he feared the Muslims 
but disliked any rapprochement vvith Montenegro or Serbia, mostİy because he 
profited from the Ottoman regime. He spoke Turkish but vvas not İiterate in this 
language. 

After the Austro-Hungarian occupation, in the 1880s, Bilic vvas Mostar”s vice- 
mayor and trted to yuggle loyalty to the nevv authorities vvith leadership in Ortho- 
dox political opposition against them. For example, as president of the Mostar Or- 
thodox parish, he signed a protest against the implementation of the Austro- 
Hungarian conseription in Bosnia-Herzegovina on December 10, 1881, but vvas 
not sentenced to exile or imprisonment: and tvvo years later, vvhile vice-mayor, he 
begged for his son Vladislav to receive admission to Vienna”s famous Theresianum. 
He vvas partly unsuccessful, as his son only attended Lövvenberg boardıng school, a 
less famous establishment of the Monarchy for the sons of high-ranking represen- 
tatives. At the same time, he vvas organizing demonstrations against Austro- 
Hungarla. 


Soxrces 


CADN, Serfes Constantinople ambassade, D, Mostar, vol. 2, Louis Dozon to the Ambassade 
no. 67: Mostar, lanuary 30, 1877. 

ABH GFM BH 1883/425, 1883/5173, 1883/6225 and 1883/6795. 

Vladimir Coroviğ, “Mostar i n)egova srpska pravolsavna opğtina İfirst 19331,” in /Mosrar (Ban)a 
Luka/Beograd: Glas srpski/Ars libri, 1999). 


5 Devereux, 77e First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 262 and 266 n. 19. 
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Petrovif Petro (Korçe (dAlbanıa), 1833-Sarayevo, Decemler 25, 1906) 


Petrovi Petro vvas elected to the tvro sessions. Better knovvn as Petrakı Efendi, he 
declined his re-election and made this knovn by vviring from Vienna, vvhere he 
vvas conducting business at the time, giving his mandate to the Catholic Pero Sa- 
hağifa (see the respective entry). 

As a dhild in the 1830s, Petrovi€ Petro came to Sarayevo vvith his father Kon- 
stantin, an “Albanian” (thus Ekrem Bey Vlora in his memoirs), or “Vlach” (Tsint- 
sar, as he vvas identified in Bosnia) trader from Korçö. Konstantin kept a shop and 
pursued army suppİying in the Bania Luka, Zvornik and Travnik sazzcaZs, succeed- 
ing in this vvay in becoming one of the vvealthiest men in Sarayevo and the vrhole 
province. From February 1, 1869 to April 30, 1871, he vvas the appointed bursar 
of the provincial govermment. 

After his father”s death, Petro took over his business. Constantİy en/oying the 
confidence of high-ranking Ottoman officials, he had close ties vvith the za/7 Şerif 
Osman Paşa, vvho ruled in Bosnia from 1861 to 1869: for example, he vvas sent to 
Istanbul to convey large amounts of money. He vvas also a very close friend of 
Mustafa Paşa Vlora vrhen the İatter vvas vice-governor of Bosnia (1875-1878). Sev- 
eral times elected to the ?zrecizs-7 24/are, he vvas renovrned throughout the province 
and therefore vvas entrusted to appease the Herzegovinian peasant rebellion in the 
summer of 1875, before it expanded into Bosnia — unsuccessfully, hovvever, since 
the peasants refused to lay dovmn their arms. He did belong, like Ba$agic and 
Kapetanovit (see the respective entries), to the Reform Commission in the spring 
of 1876, vvhich did not vvork very concretely, at that time, he vvas vvell knovrn for 
being astute and involved in govemment trade. He vvas elected to the first session, 
and apparently did not contribute much to parliamentary debate. 

After he resigned from his second mandate, Ottoman officials vvere avvare of 
his autonomist aspirations. He returned from an absence of several months (al- 
most all spent in Vienna) at the end of 1877 and demonstrated his ambition to 
become the head of the province in case the Povvers vvould let the population de- 
termine it. This made him suspicious to Belgrade, vvhere any proyect excluding 
Serbia vvas opposed, and consequently the Principality sent, according to the 
French consul”s reports, a special agent to keep an eye on him. 

VVith Kapetanovic, Sahağiya and Salom (see respective entries), he vvas chosen 
by Sarayevo officials in the spring of 1878 to form a national committee vvhich 
had the task to organize measures against increasing violence. Later he agreed 
vvith Hadfi Lo7o”s activities, even though he did not really become involved in his 
organization. A close friend of Kostan Efendi”s, an Armenian vho had been in 
service in Bosnia for years and vvho vvas the head of the Herzegovinlian zz//zyez dur- 
ing its one-year life, Petrovic helped him get out of Bosnia in İuly. 

After the occupation of 1878, he still enyoyed the confidence of Austro- 
Hungarian authoritles and the Sarayevo Orthodox. At the municipal elections of 
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1884 and until 1890 (except in 1887), he largely forestalled his rivals. In 1890, he 
became Sarayevo vice-mayor, a post he held up until his death. VVith Kapetanovi6, 
Ba$agi and Salom (see the respective entrfes), he took part in the foundation of a 
bank vvith local seed capital and belonged for years to its staff. He tried to estab- 
İlsh a theater in his tovn and vvras the president of the Sarayevo Orthodox com- 
mune for a short period. The Landesregierung vvanted to present him as a positive 
example to his co-religionists vvhen they began to protest against Austro- 
Hungarian interference in their religious affairs, but he hesitated to let himself be 
brought into a situation of possible confrontation. 

After a consular post in Vlor€ from 1898 until 1902, vvhere he shovved a great 
knovvledge of the Albanian language and customs, his son Aristotel vvould be the 
first mayor of Sarayevo after the formation of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, from 1918 to 1920. 


Sözrces 


CADN, Sertes Sarayevo, vol, 5, Charles de Vienne to the Ministry no. 96: Bosnia-Serai, April 
21, 1876, vol. 6, Louis Patin to the Ministry no. 24: Bosnia-Serai, November 30, 1877. 

Salih Sidki HadZihuseinovic (Muvekkit), Povyyesi Bosne İvvritten as a manuseript in 18801, 2 
vols. (Sarayevo, El-Kalem/Gazi Husrev-begova Biblioteka, 1999) vol. 2. 

Sarayevski list 7, no. 29 (March 13, 1884), 3 and no. 30 (March 15, 1884), 2, Sarayeoski list 10, no. 
31 (March 18, 1997), 3, “Osnova (Prospekt) “Bosansko-hercegova£ke nar. dionitke banke,” 
Sarağvski list 11 , no. 59 (May 20, 1888), 2-3, Sarayeoski list 16 (1893), 30 (March 15, 1893), 1, 
Sarayeoski list 19 (1896), no. 36 (March 25, 1896), 3. 

Martin BDurdeviğ, //evzoari sa Balkana (Sarayevo: M. Gyurgyevic, 1910). 

Skaric Vladislav, “Sarayevo 1 nyegova okolina od naistariyih vremena do austro-ugarske oku- 
paciye İlst ed, 19371,” in /za?razaa q/ela, vol, 1 (Sarayevo: Veselin Masle$a, 1985) (see the ref- 
erence abovel. 

Vlora Ekrem Bey, İelezserinerungen. Band 1(1885 bis 1912) (München: Oldenbourg, 1968), 227 
İT thank Nathalie Clayer for pointing me to this reference, but there is probably a confu- 
sion betvveen the deputy Petraki Efendi and his father in these memoirs). 

Hamdiya Kre$evliakovi6, “Sarayevo za vriyeme austrougarske uprave (1878-1918) İlst ed. 
19691” in Zza/raza diela vol. 4 (Sarayevo, Veselin Masle$a, 1991) Isee the reference abovel. 
Risto Besarovi6, /z Az/izrnog Zivola x Sarayevn pod anstrougarskom upravom (Sarayevo, Veselin 

Masle$a, 1974), 43-67. 

Muhamed Had2Zifahic, “O maniinskim skupama u Bosni i Hercegovini u XVII i XIX stolecu, 
do okupacife 1878,” Przləzz Festituta za istorifu 18 (1981), 203-220. 

Tomislav Kral/ati€, Ka/ayez reZim u Bosni 1 Hercegogini (1882-1903) (Sarayevo: Veselin Masle$a, 
1987). 

Galib Öliivo, “Grafanica u vrifeme nemira u zvornifkom sandZaku,” Gzazaziki glasnik 5 
(2000), no. 10 (nov.) — Internet version at: http://glasnik.gracanica.net/arhiva/broy10/ 
Gracanica.htm İFAccessed April 7, 20081. 

Vedad Bi$teviğ, Bosanski namyesnici Osmanskog oba (1463-1878) (Sarayevo: Connectum, 2006). 

TAnonymousl, Ər. Nikola Mandif 1 Prrvilvgovana agrama banka u Sarayevu (Mostar, Tiskara 
Gyure DZamonie, 1909). 


Petraki Efendi see Petrovic Petro 
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Muslims 
Zil Bey (dates unknoum) 


He seems to have been deputy of Herzegovina to the first session instead of 
Tanovit (see respective entry). More information could not be obtained. 


Sozrees 

Robert Devereux, 77?e Firsi Ottoman Coönstitutional Period. A Sindy of tbe Müdbat Constitution and 
Parliament (Baltimore, The Vohn Hopkins Press, 1963). 

Us Hakkı Tarık, //eelis-i meb”usdn 1293 — 1877, 2 vols.(İstanbul, Vakıt, 1940-54). 


Bas$agıc İbrahim Bey (Nevesinye (Herzegovina), Septemler 5, 1841-Sarayevo, 
Nozembler 8, 1902) 


Ba$agic Ibrahim Bey vvas deputy to the tvvo sessions (at first for Herzegovina). For 
the second session, he vvas elected after Hafizadi6”s (see respective entry) resigna- 
tion. 

Ba$agic belonged to a Herzegovinian beylical family vvhich appeared on the 
political-military scene of this region at the end of the 17th century, during the 
VVar of Moreus (1683-1699), under the name of Redzepa$i6. They probably de- 
scended from South-Herzegovinian military notables, even if their last name at 
the time, Sehic (Şeh-zade), seems to indicate that they had ties vvith sheikhs. The 
name Ba$agi€ comes from Ibrahim Bey”s father, vvho vvas 2aşağz in Herzegovina. 

Born in 1841 in Nevesinie, 40 km east of Mostar, Ba$ğagic had a troubled child- 
hood because of the unrest that vvas evolving in the Bosnian eyalzz and that cul- 
minated in the military expedition of Latas Ömer Paşa (1850-2). At his father”s 
death (1851), he vvas soon sent to Travnik in order to pursue the education he had 
first received in the mekteb of his native village. During his seven-year stay (1853- 
1859), he follovved Derviş Mehmed Korkut”s lessons. The İatter vvas a famous 
Bosnian 4/?z, vz/derris and mufti of Travnik. Thanks to him, he became trained as 
a lavyyer and a poet: he learned Arabic and Persian, and spoke Turkish as if it vvere 
his mother tongue. In the field of poetry, his ?za//zs from this time vvas “Edhem?” 
he vvas also a calligrapher and copied religious manuseripts. As Korkut vvas a 
Naqshibendi sheikh, vve can assume that he inittated him into the order. İt has to 
be mentioned that Korkut vvas one of the fevv ulemas vvho sided vvith Istanbul 
vvhen the ma?ority of the Bosnian eya/z?s population opposed the Tanzimat. This 
orlentation vvould stand out in Ba$agi6s entire career. 

In 1859 or 1860, the young man vvent back to Nevesinie, vvhere the struggle 
against Montenegro vvas novv raging. After some İlovv administrative posts, he be- 
came £aymakam representative in Nevesin/e in 1863 or 1864 and marrted a daugh- 
ter of the Cengiğ family in 1868. These tvro events shovr that he vras an important 
personage both in the eya/z?s Tanzimat administration and in local Herzegovinian 
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life (as the Cengi€ family vvas one of the most povverful in the szzca£ after 1851). 
Perhaps, he took part, too, in the literary magazine that a young Bosnian Muslim 
launched in Sarayevo in 1869, and in that vvay vvould have been in contact vvith 
Young Ottomans in İstanbul or in Sarayevo (via Ziya Tevfik). 

On February 9, 1870 he vvas made £ayızakam of Piva, an area novv in Montene- 
gro. İts inhabitants lived in near autarky and vvere convinced by Montenegro to 
reyect Ottoman authority. Furthermore, it seems that the local Muslims vvere op- 
posed to the Ottoman reforms. Ba$agi€ handed in his resignation one month af- 
ter his nomination, and as it vvas refused, he reiterated it tvvo times until yuly 
1875, vvhen he vvas moved to the head of the Fota £ay?zakamlık. But by then the 
insurrection of 1875-8 had already broken up in Herzegovina. 

Aftervvards, Ba$agit vvas appointed an expert in the pacıfication commission 
led by Ahmed Muhtar Paşa (see also Kapetanovit and Petrovi6), and vvas on this 
occasion described by the French consul as a “non fanatic ulema.” He also took 
part in the commission that vvas in charge of the evaluation of the vvar damages. 
In December of 1876, he entered the administration of the nevv Herzegovinian 
oilayet, and vvas designated Zay?zakam of Lyubu$ki vvhen Herzegovina vvas admin- 
istratively reintegrated into the province of Bosnia. In the meantime he vvas 
elected by the mafority of the Herzegovinian council to the first session of the 
parliament. 

He must have been of some importance among the members of the parlia- 
ment, as is indicated by his designation as secretary of the “Rumeli club,” a par- 
İlamentary group. İn addition he became a member of a parliamentary commis- 
sion vvorking on reform. Unfortunately, no consulted document or article gives 
details about these tvro parliamentary groups. Contrary to his compatriots, during 
this first session, he spoke little about the Ottoman surrender of Montenegro and 
Niksic (vvhich finally occurred on September 7, 1877). VVhen he returned to 
Lyubuğki in yuly, he vvas vvorrled about the transfer of refugees from Nikğic in his 
kaymakamlıR. 

At first, he vvas not elected to the second session, but Hafizadic (see the respec- 
tive entry) resigned, and the Bosnlian zz/zyef council had to hold a nevv vote: 
Ba$agi€ received 14 votes from Herzegovina, 2 from Travnik, 1 from Banya Luka 
and 1 from Sarafevo, and vvas therefore sent to Istanbul. Here he vvas again secre- 
tary of the Rumeli club and one of the three secretaries of the parlament. In 
these functions, he held a legalist point of vievv against deputies” contestations on 
parliamentary vvork and stood by General Şevket Mehmed Paşa vvhen the latter 
vvas accused of atrocitles he had allegedly committed in Bulgaria. Hovvever, he ac- 
cused the government of shunning any responsibility in the Nik$ie affair on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1878. The day after, the parliament vvas closed. 

After he vvent back to Herzegovina, he vvas active among Mostar officials and 
adhered to the instructions from İstanbul that ordered the local population to 
keep quftet after the Congress of Berlin. Hovvever, the tovvn council, and BaSagıc 
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vvith it, sent a telegram to Vienna stating that, in order to prevent any trouble, 
they vvould not tolerate any military intervention from Austro-Hungry vrhile it 
vvas taking possession of the tvvo provinces. 

Ba$agic belonged to a group of Muslims vho vvere plainly faithful to Ottoman 
administration in the province. VVith other men of the same ortentation, he vvas 
called on by the za// Ahmed Mazhar Paşa in Sarayevo to give him advice in the 
chaotic situation. In the main tovmn, Hadii Lofo had seized effective povver and 
forbidden the vvearing of vvestern clothing, vvhich meant that men like Basagic, 
vrho did not give up their 4//z /7azzca clothes, vvere threatened by the mob. After 
brief and fruitless negotiations vvith the rebels, he came back to Mostar vvere 
Karabeg (see respective entry) and other officials had been murdered, and then 
fled to Nevesinye. Probably thanks to Kapetanovi€ (see respective entry), he 
quickly established contacts vvith the Austro-Hungarian military staff and vvas des- 
ignated to head the Stolac Zayzzaka?ılık in September. 

After a fevv months, vvhen the definitive Austro-Hungarian administrative 
frame vvas installed, Ba$agic vvas moved to the same functions in Konfic and 
decorated vvith the Knight”s Cross of the Franz-loseph Order on the May 16, 
1879. The government vvas satisfied vvith his involvement in supporting the local 
Islamic community in a İoyalist vvay, but his financial direction seems to have 
failed. Some of the duties he took most seriousİy vvere his paternal ones: he edu- 
cated in Oriental languages, poetry and İocal history his eldest child, Safvet-beg 
(1870-1934), vvho vvould later become the father of Muslim nationalism in Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina. He also gave a very pious direction to this education and did 
not hesitate to vvrite (in Ottoman) religious advice to his son even vvhen the latter 
vvas 25. His son, vvhile young, learned Ziya Paşa”s 7£r2/2-/ 2end, a famous piece of 
Ottoman revivalism from the late 1860s. Namık Kemal”s perceptible influence on 
the first articles vvritten by Safvet-beg are most probably the result of his fathers 
tutelage. 

In vinter 1881/82, Herzegovina revolted once again, Ba$agi€ vvent up to Sara- 
yevo by invitation of the nevv Common Minister of Finance, Beni von Kallay 
(1839-1903). At 40 years of age, he finally emerged from his semi-anonymous ca- 
reer and took over the control of the zaZ/f organization in the vvhole province. On 
March 13, 1883 he vvas appointed ?zzfezizş in the Vakf Commission set up by Kail- 
lay, and vvas tasked vvith taking inventory and sorting out the finances of all the 
establishments in Bosnia-Herzegovina. On November 22, 1893 he became direc- 
tor of the same institution and remained so until his death. 

Ba$agıc met in Sarayevo a prominent historian of the province, Salih Sidki 
HadZihuseinovi6, called Muvekkit. Under his influence he began to vvrite biogra- 
phies of Ottoman men of letters and povver native to Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
This activity covered the years 1883-1886. He also launched (in collaboration) a 
nevvspaper in Ottoman, Vizer (Homeland), supported by the Austro-Hungarian 
authorities in order to vvheedle the Muslim population and divert it from emigrat- 
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ing to Ottoman regions. Ba$agıc published a fevv poetic pieces and probably more 
lead articles (unfortunately unsigned). Publication stopped in 1896, but the nevvs- 
paper had no success from the beginning because of the lovv number of people in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina vrho vvere literate in Ottoman. 

Unlike Kapetanovit (see respective entry), Ba$agi€ vvas not an ideologist. İn his 
concem for nationalism, he kept close ties vvith Young-Ottoman ideas until the 
end of his life, and dreamed for instance about sending his son to study in İstan- 
bul. VVhen he collaborated vvith Kapetanovi in 1888 on opening a Muslim read- 
ing room in Sarafevo, it vvas certainly vvith different intentions, 1. e., to cultivate 
ortental literary taste. Hovvever, he vvas not anti-vvestern, and he gave his permis- 
sion vrhen his son Safvet-beg insisted on attending the Obergymnasium in Sara- 
yevo. One can define his political position as a moderate one. He vvas a good pa- 
triot and good poet, a good Muslim and convinced modernist, and alvrays refused 
to foin any form of Serbian or Croatian nationalism. In accord vvith these quali- 
ties, he collected epic songs together vvith Kapetanovi£€ and vvrote historical arti- 
cles on İocal events (the Ottoman conquest and Bosnian “heroes” of the 17th 
century). In another area, he participated vvith Kapetanovit in the foundation of a 
bank vvith local seed capital in 1888. 

His liberal attitude and the yealous rivalry of less favored Muslims gave rise to 
rumors and covert opposition from 1886 on. In 1895 he and Kapetanovi€ vvere 
openly criticized, but this attempt vvas unsuccessful. In 1899 the heads of the pro- 
test movement against Austro-Hungarian interference in Muslim community af- 
fairs accused him publicly. Ba$agi€ vvas ill at that time and he offered his resigna- 
tion in the middle of 1901. His resignation vvas vvell received by the government 
because his personality vvas an obstacle to the negotiations vvith the protesters, 
hovvever, Kallay alvvays appreciated him because of his constant İoyalty. 

Today, Ba$agi€ is famous in Bosnia-Herzegovina because of his son, but a de- 
tailed study of this Ottoman province in the 19th century should demonstrate his 
significance for his ovvn sake. 


Sözrces 
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Düumi$if Febim (dates unknoum) 


Dumi$i£ Fehim vvas elected to both sessions (in the first election for Bosnia, he 
received the third highest number of votes). 

Although he vvas a famous Muslim leader at the end of Ottoman rule in Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina, only scarce information about him can be collected. His grand- 
father Hacı Nazim Ağa had been assassinated by the vizter of Bosnia at the end 
of the 1830s. His father vvas then exiled, and Fehim accompanted him. Once they 
returned to Bosnia, his father vvas called as a representative of Banya Luka to the 
provincial ?zecis in Sarayevo. After his arrival in this tov, the authorities kept 
him there for diverse reasons, and he died in this situation. 

Fehim Bumi$iC vvas a nephevv of TeskeredZi€ (see respective entry) on his 
mother”s side. He had a reputation for astuteness but vvas accused of backvvard- 
ness and hostility to the idea of Muslim-Christian equality. Ill-famed for his cor- 
ruption among the officials of the z?/zyez, and nick-named “the famous oppressor 
from Banya Luka” by the Croatian press, Dumiği6, as a distinguished citizen of 
Banya Luka, vvas nevertheless appointed to a commission, active betvveen the sec- 
ond half of May and September 1875, vrhose task it vvas to delimitate the bound- 
ary vvith Austria-Hungary in the northern area of Bosnia. This vvork had to be in- 
terrupted because of the peasant insurrection of the same year. At the end of 
summer 1877, he took part in the repression against this insurrection in the area 
south-vvest of Banya Luka. By the end of 1877, his İlosses in burned harvests, stolen 
cattle, etc. vvere estimated at 100,000 francs. 

His activity in the parliament is not knovvn. VVe can only guess that he had 
good accommodations in İstanbul since he vvas able to host evening events for 
the other deputtes (see introduction). He led the active resistance against the 
Austro-Hungarian army during the summer of 1878 and emigrated to Istanbul af- 
ter the definitive victory of his enemies. 

In the Ottoman capital, during the 1880s, he vvas considered the leader of the 
emigre group of Bosno-Herzegovinian landovvners, and the Austrians called him 
a “most dangerous agitator,” because he stayed in contact vvith other Bosnian op- 
ponents (both Muslimand Orthodox) to the nevv regime. This does not mean, 
hovvever, that the Austrian authoritles in Sarafevo sought any occasion to cause 
him financial trouble: although he vvas not on his estates, they forced DumiSi6”s 
peasants to give him the 2a£ (agricultural contribution in the sharecropping sys- 
tem) they had not paid betvveen 1879 and 1882. Hovvever, from the 1890s, his 
house in Istanbul became a meeting place of opponents to Austrian rule in his 
homeland, vvhich resulted in tvvo protestations at the Porte at the end of 1894. 
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“Hrvatsko novinstvo o Bosni s posebnim osvrtom na Bosansku krayinu 1 Banyu Luku u 
doba okupaciye 1878. godine.” 

Voyislav Bogicevit (ed.), Gradz o potecima radnitkog pokreta nu Bösni 1 Hercegovini od 1878-1905 
(Dokumenla iz austrovgarskib arbiva) (Sarayevo, Drzavni arhiv NR BiH, n.d.). 

Hamdiya Kapıdzi6, “Agrarno pitan)e u Bosni 1 Hercegovini za vrifeme austrougarske uprave 
(1878-1913),” Radovi ANUBiH 49.16 (1973), 93-117, 

Robert 1. Donla, /s/zəz zızder tbe Double Eagle. The Muslims of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 1878-1914 
(Nevr York, Columbia University Press, 1981). 

Husniya Kamberovi6, Begozsöi zemlfilni poşeedi nu Bosni i Hercegovini od 1878. do 1918. godine (Za- 
greb - Sarayevo: Hrvatski institut za povifest/ İnstitut za istoriyu, 2003) F2nd ed. 20051. 

Galib $livo, Bosziz ? Hercegovina 1861-1869 (Te$ani: Planyax, 2005), 59. 

Philippe Gelez, Sa/zer-2eg Ba$agıc (1870-1934). Aux racines intellectuelles de la penste nationale cbez 
les musulmans de Bosnic-Herzdgovine (Louvain: Peeters, 2010) lin printl. 


Fadilpa$ıf Mustafa Bey (1834-Decemler 6, 1892) 


Fadilpa$ie Mustafa Bey vvas elected for Bosnla to the first session vvith a great ma- 
yority. He then resigned — the French consul reports that the reason for this be- 
havior vvas that public opinion in Bosnia reprehended Ottoman politics in the 
provinceş furthermore, Fadilpa$ic disliked appearing in a deputation that vvas at- 
tacked by the Croatian nevvspaper O2zor. İt vvas also said that he did not vrant to 
participate in debates vvith Baruh (see respective entry) at his side. Osmanpa$i6 
(see respective entry) vvas then elected instead of him. 

Since he did not come to İstanbul, vve vvill not give any further details about 
him, except that he vvas most probabİy the richest and most povverful man in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina at the time of his election. 
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Philippe Gelez, Sa/zer-2eg Ba$agıc (1870-1934). Aux racines intellectuelles de la pensie nationale cbez 
les musulmans de Bosnic-Herzdgovine (Louvain: Peeters, 2010) lin printl. 


Hafızadı”-Namefendif Mehmed Bey (dates unknoun) 


Hafizadi6-Naimefendic Mehmed Bey vvas elected to both sessions, he vvent to İs- 
tanbul only for the first (representing Bosnia), replacing Korkut, vvho had refused 
his election. He is also designated as Naimzade (quoted in this vvay by DevereuxX). 
He resigned from his second mandate, and Ba$agit (see respective entry) took his 
place. 

He lived in Travnik, vrhich vvas the eya/z”s center from the end of the 17th cen- 
tury to 1850, vvhere he had great influence. After the promulgation of the F/arz? 
hümayun, offictally read in Sarayevo on March 13, 1856, he vvas one of the rare 
Muslim leaders vvho took an active part in supporting the reforms. He appealed 
for equality betvveen Muslims and non-Muslims, defending the local Zay?zağay 
Şevki Efendi against the tovvn”s conservative party (see also TeskeredZi6). 
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Hamdifa Kre$evlyakovic and Dervi$ Mehmed Korkut, 77zozzk z pzro$losti 1464-1878 (narofito kao 
glavni grad Bosne 1699-1850) (Travnik: ZaviCaini muzef Travnik, 1961). 


İbrahim Edlem: makölas of Ba$agıc İbrahim Bey 


Kapetanovif Mehmed Beg (Vitina, Decemler 19, 1839-Sarayevo,lub) 28, 1902) 


Kapetanovic Mehmed Beg vvas a deputy to the second session. As for Karabeg 
and Basagit (see respective entries), the fact that he vvas an appointed official vvas 
not detrimental to his election, and he retained his functions even after going to 
Istanbul. 

A most influential Bosnian Muslim in his time, Kapetanovit vvas born to a fam- 
ily of 2eys vrho occupied the post of Zapzdan and, İater, of ?zzösellim in Lyubu$ki 
(VVest Herzegovina), a İlttle tovvn 15 km from their estates in Vitina. As a polemic 
uncovered in 1892 shovvs, they stemmed from a Croatian common family from 
Vrgorac, the Puzdri6, islamized in the 18th century. This fact is very important in 
order to understand the paradoxes of this complex personality. His mother vvas a 
member of a Herzegovinian beylical family glorified by epic popular songs. 

He completed his education in a Mostar ?zekieb and returned to Lyubuğki in 
order to İisten to the teachings of a famous 2ocz, Mustafa Efendi Krehi6. He ac- 
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quired a good knovvledge of the Ottoman, Arabic and Persian languages. Thanks 
to his qualities and to vvhat vvas considered as an extended course of religious 
studfes, he vvas rapidly celebrated as a great scholar. 

He had a rapidly ascending public career in Herzegovina. VVhen he vvas 22 
years old, he became a member of the zeelz-/ idare of Lyubu$ki and participated in 
a pacification commission in Nevesinye. VVhen Ahmed Cevdet Paşa (1822-1885) 
came to pacify the provinces, Kapetanovit vvas his advisor for Herzegovina (lune- 
December 1863), and vvas decorated vvith the Order of the //eczaZye. Going to vvar 
against Montenegro in 1864, he distinguished himself and advanced to the rank 
of a Zapıcıbaşı on December 9, 1864. Six months later, on Pune 5, 1865, he ob- 
tained a post as 2zy?zakam in Stolac, vrhere he göverned until November 9, 1867, 
vrhen he moved to the £ay?zakamat in Lyubuğki, The same year, he advanced to 
the rank of colonel. 

In 1869, he decided to go on a tour of Europe. This indicates a sense of curios- 
ity vrhich set him apart from most of his compatriots. Before him, only one other 
Muslim from his home region is reported to have traveled around VVestern 
Europe (see also TeskeredZi6). Trteste, Venice, Padua and Verona vvere his first vis- 
its, follovved by Vienna and Pest after passing through Tyrol and Salzburg. He 
continued in the Mediterranean area: Corfu, Egypt, Izmir, Istanbul. He finished 
vvrith Rumella (Varna, Ruşçuk, Bucharest, and then continued along the Danube 
and Sava to Bosnia). VVe do not knovv vvhat exactly he did on his voyage nor hovv 
his expertences altered his vtevvs of the vvorld, but doubtlessly his future political 
decisions vvere influenced by these travels. 

He resumed his £Zayızakam functions by moving to Stolac again on November 
27, 1871. From there, he vvent to Fota (February 5, 1874), but he could not bear 
the atmosphere of the tovrn, and on March 30, 1874, he became £ayızakam of 
Trebinye. This İlast post played a great role in his life because he met there Vuk 
Vreevic (1811-1882), a famous Montenegrin collector of folk art and an Austro- 
Hungarian vice-consul (since 1869). Unfortunately, the records Vreevit sent to his 
superiors, alvvays compiled in Ttalian, do not describe anything but military op- 
erations in the Trebinye surroundings. VVe knovv that Vr€evic gave Kapetanovi€ 
some books in Croatian or Serbian, especially those regarding Muslims (Gundu- 
116, N/ego$8), and vvas in return educated by the bey in Oriental matters, including 
basic skills in Ottoman. At this time, Kapetanovi€ began to publish İittle occa- 
sional poems in Boszzz, the official nevvspaper of Sarayevo.” 

VVhen, in the spring of 1875, the great Herzegovinian uprising took place in his 
kaymakamlık, Kapetanovi£€ understood very quickly that there vvas nothing to do 
and that the Ottoman Empire vvould never find any solution to the prevailing so- 
cial problems. He vvent to Sarayevo, marrted there the daughter of a very influen- 
tlal bey, Musta) Paşa Babic, and trted to take an advantageous place in the politi- 


6 “Vilayfetske vfesti,” Boszöz no. 450 (1:M 1292/ lanuary 27 and February 8. 1875), 1. 
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cal circles of the zz/zyef center. He succeeded in being designated on April 15, 
1876 as a member of the reform commission that vvas set up after Andrassy”s note 
of December 1875 (see also Ba$agi€ and Petrovi6). Hovvever, the commission only 
stated that any action vvould be in vain. Thanks to his promotion, Kapetanovie 
vvas placed at the head of the Sarayevo 2elzeZye vrith an appointment of 1,200 pi- 
asters a month. 

Ambitious by nature and by his social position, Kapetanovit vvanted to obtain 
the post of zz/?. The nevv vali Ahmed Mazhar Paşa (d. 1891), an a//z /franıca edu- 
cated reformist, formally recommended his candidature but did not really sup- 
port it. The Porte refused to promote Kapetanovi€ probably because his austro- 
philia vvas suspicious. İndeed, the mayor vvas acquainted vvith consuls, especially 
the Austro-Hungarian ones, he confided to a French consul that, according to the 
deputtes of the first session, the parliament vvas “a pure comedy.” 

Nevertheless, vvhether because of his high position, or vrhether in order to get 
him avvay from Bosnia and Austria-Hungary, Ahmed Mazhar Paşa sent him as a 
deputy to Istanbul for the second parliamentary session. He seems to have been 
unavvare of this nevr appointment until the last moment. On this occasion, the 
British consul Freeman praised him as “a most enlightened and liberal Muslim,” 
as the French consul had done tvvo years before, as had the French vice-consul in 
Mostar at the end of 1877, vvho had added this reservation to his yudgment: “as- 
tute and enlightened, for the country.” VVhile in Istanbul, he vvas corresponding 
vvith the political leader of the Franciscan order in Bosnia, and did not hide the 
fact that he expected no salvation except from Austria-Hungary. He did not speak 
at the Parliament. 

This attitude explains his involvements during the months after his return from 
Istanbul, Tt vvas during the time vvhen the Great Povvers vvere preparing for the 
Berlin Congress, vvhich began on yune 13, 1878. The inhabitants of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, feeling povverless, did not shovv any activity but vvaited for the in- 
ternational verdict. During this time, moderate Sarayfevo Muslims, of vv”hom 
Kapetanovi€ vvas a member, /oined a group of more radical elements, and agreed 
to form a national committee. Kapetanovi€ probably did not feel concerned and 
anticipated an Austro-Hungarian intervention. Yet, hovr deep the cultural abyss 
betvveen the tvvo groups actually vvas can be gathered from their different attitudes 
about the kind of clothing suitable for a good Muslim. The radical group ordered 
that everybody had to be dressed in traditional clothes, vvhile men like Kapetano- 
vic or Ba$agi€ vrore the same type of clothes as İstanbul reformists, 4//z /f7arzca. As 
a French traveler in 1880 remarked, Kapetanovi€ (vrho happened to have a dou- 
ble-chin) vvas in every vvay a European. VVhen, at the beginning of August 1878, 
the arrival of the Austro-Hungarian forces vvas announced, he fled from Bosnia, 
afraid of the possible Muslim reprisals against him, and ?oined General Tovano- 
vi”s army (1828-1885) in Dalmattıa. He claimed his loyalty to the nevv overlords 
and promised no resistance from the Liubu$ki population. 
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Henceforth, he vvas alvrays in close contact vvith Austro-Hungarian heads, vvho 
trusted him. After being designated for the deputation vvhich vvent to Vienna to 
greet Franz )oseph for the occupation, he vvas chosen on December 7, 1878, for 
the municipal council, vvith a yearly remuneration of 1,200 forints, and then on 
August 11, 1879 became honorary governmental counselor. He participated in the 
election of a nevv Muslim religious head in 1881, vvas sent to Herzegovina by the 
government vvhen rebellion lurked at the end of 1881, and vvas nominated mem- 
ber of a zzZf commission on March 29, 1883, then member of the commission 
for lavvs and decrees implementation on /anuary 16, 1884, and member of the 
commission for £azz delivery on forest estates (one of the most strategic functions 
in the provincial economy) on May 31, 1884. 

Not only did he recetve honors vvith pleasure (3rd st. Iron Crovn on April 19, 
1879), but he also sought them out as is shovrn by his demand to be given the title 
of Graf on August 28, 1880. Officials estimated that there vvas no aristocracy in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina in the sense of Austrian or Hungarian nobility, and gave him 
the exclusive right to carry the name “of Vitina” three years İlater (August 24, 1883). 
At any rate, in the society gossip column of the Sazayezsöz İst (“Sarayevo lournal”), 
the official nevvspaper, his name appears frequently, and he considered himself the 
cultural and political leader of Bosnia-Herzegovinian Muslims. On these grounds, 
he published a polemic article in 1879 and tvvo booklets in 1886 and 1893 vvhere 
he defended the idea of a possible vvestemization of Muslims and their right to 
constitute a proper nation in face of Croatian and Serbian nationalisms. In an- 
other article (1879), he criticized Istanbul nevvspapers that painted the Austro- 
Hungarian occupation in dark colors. According to him, Bosnia-Herzegovina 
vvould never retum to the Ottoman Empire and benefited, under the European 
legacy of the Habsburg Empire, from religious freedom. There vvas, he vvrote, con- 
sequently no reason for Muslims to emigrate (one mafor phenomenon among the 
Muslim population in the years follovvring 1878). This stance resulted in his co- 
religionists” strong opposition to his person, because they yudged that Austria- 
Hungary vvas a Catholic povver and not really neutral in religious affairs. 

Kapetanovi6”s nationalism oscillated betvveen a narrovv and a broad definition, i. 
e. sometimes it included all the religious communities of the province under the 
same label, vvhile at other times it comprised only the Muslims. Kapetanovi€ vvas 
never clear on this topic, as is demonstrated by his activitles as a publicist. His pa- 
triotism and İove for belles-lettres led him to initlate, in 1883, a vvide collection of 
epic songs and popular sayings among İocal Muslims, vvhich vvas published in 
1887 under the title /Varodizo blago (“Popular Treasure”) and vvas hailed by scholars 
as a great literary event. Only the Serbs criticized him for printing in Latin script, 
and he published the book again in Cyrillic one year İater. In yuly of 1888, vvith 
Ba$agic (among others), he founded a Muslim reading room in Sarayevo, to de- 
velop literacy among his co-religionists, follovring the example of Orthodox Bos- 
nians. Until then, his vvritings had appeared in different magazines (Catholic or 
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Orthodox), but novv, since the cultural organization of Muslims had been set up, 
he vvanted to launch another vveekly, both cultural and political (broadİy speaking). 
Bo$nyak (“The Bosniak”) developed a nationalist discourse against Serbs and Croats 
in various poems, essays, editorials, letters, historical studies, etc. Hovvever, 
Kapetanovit and his group vvere united by their common friendship vvith Catholic 
Bosnians and Croats, this being the reason for their sympathies vvith Croatian na- 
tionalism. For example, at the same time vvhen he argued against Croats in Bo$z- 
ak, Kapetanovie openly spoke of the Croatian roots of Bosnia-Herzegovinian 
beys. 

It has to be noted that Kapetanovit pretended to vvrrite in his private correspon- 
dence in a Bosnian vartety of Cyrillic, the so-called Bosazezca, vrhich allegediy had 
been preserved by the beys (supposedly a former Slavic nobility) since the Middle 
Ages. Such allegations are not supported by historical evidence: for example, a 
man like Ba$agiğ, vvho vvas a native of an older family than KapetanoviC, never 
used Bosazeica in his entire life but exclusively the Arabic script and Ottoman İlan- 
guage, even in correspondence vvith his son. 

These vvere the unclear beginnings of Muslim nationalism in Bosnlia- 
Herzegovina. In 1893, Kapetanovif succeeded in being elected mayor of Sarayevo 
and had to vvithdravv from Boğz/ağ. The election figures shovv a slovv but regular 
popularity increase among Sarayevo voters (about one thousand). He held this po- 
sition for seven years, then resigned, probably because of the beginning of Muslim 
political contestation of Austro-Hungarian rule. Tensions betvveen “Ottoman” and 
“Austrian” parties among Muslims had begun years before, but novv Ba$agic and 
Kapetanovit vvere both in a tricky position, because they vvere blamed for benefit- 
ing economically from their political positions. Actually, as their participation in 
the foundation of a bank vvith local seed capital in 1888 indicates, they vvere 
probabİy far vvealthier than many of the beys. 

Kapetanovit finished his literary production vvith an anthology of texts and 
proverbs translated from ortental languages, entitled /s7o£zo 2/Ago (“Ortental Treas- 
ure”), in 1896 and 1897 He vvas the first Bosnia-Herzegovinian Muslim to vvrite 
only in his mother tongue, both vvhen vrriting his ovrn texts and vvhen translating 
from foreign languages. 
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Munib Maglailıc (ed.), Z2orzzk zadova o Mehmed-legu Kapetanovifu Lynbu$akn (Sarayevo, İnstitut 
za knyizevnost, 1992) lespecialİy Munib Maglayli, “Mehmed-beg Kapetanovic Lyubu$ak — 
yedan pogled na Zivot i dyelo,” 13-181. 

Grga Martie, Zapameenia (1829.-1878.). Po kazmanyı axtorovom zabileZio yfanko Kobari, za tisak 
priredio Ferdo Sifi£ (Zagreb, Giuro Trpinec, 1906). 

Muhsin Rizvic, Xzy//Zevno stvaranie musltmanskih pisaca u Bosni i Hercegogini u doba antrongarske 
goladavine, 2 vols. (Sarayevo, ANUBiH, 1973). 


Karaleg Mustafa Sidki (Mostar, 1833/4-Mostar, Apagust 2, 1878) 


Karabeg Mustafa Sidki vvas a deputy to the second session. Balic says that he vvas 
also sent to the first session, but if vve positively knovv that he vvas elected, vve also 
are avvare that he resigned because Ali Paşa, then za/Z7 of Herzegovina, enforced 
the statute stipulating that any civil servant, if elected, had to resign from his posi- 
tion. This resignation vvas not noticed by the mafority of his contemporaries.” 
Karabeg preferred his functions of mufti, vrhich he kept during the second session 
although the statute vvas still applicable: actually, the nevr za// of Bosnia, Ahmed 
Mazhar Paşa, did not strictİy apply this lavv. Ba$agıc (see respective entry) vvas an- 
other example of this laissez-faire practice in the second session. 

The Karabeg family dates back at least to the middle of the 17th century, vvhen 
they settled in Mostar and the surrounding region, vvhere they vvere szpa//s and 
administered large estates. Hovvever, Mustafa Sidki Karabeg had a spiritual voca- 
tion and vvas not destined to be a landlord. Bom in 1832, he left Mostar, his na- 
tive tovvn, at the age of 19 (in November 1851) in order to complete in İstanbul 
the education he had received in Herzegovina. Before his departure, he had fre- 
quented the İocal ?zez7ese and had achieved a good command of the Arabic lan- 
guage. Once in the imperial capital, he vvas curious about all branches of religious 
and profane science. VVhat is most important, he vvas taught by Mevla Halil, a fu- 
ture Şeyhülislam. The latter vvould play a very important role in his lifebecause 
the political importance of Mevla Halil allovved Karabeg to have a certain audi- 
ence at the Divan. 

Very studious during the four years of his residence in Istanbul, Karabeg vvas 
taken ill because of mental fatigue. On doctors” orders, he left the capital at the 
end of 1855 for a healthier life in Mostar. In the saca center, the mufti position 
had become vacant vrhen the previous mufti died vrhile returning from Mecca. 
Since 1852, Mostar Muslims had been İooking for a mufti in vain, and vvhen 
Karabeg came, despite the fact he vvas not a mature man yet, they offered him 
this position. Karabeg had planned to continue his studies, but on his father”s ad- 


7 See the British vice-consul”s assessment in Devereux, 7?e FFrsz Ottoman Constitutional Period, 


137 and 270) and the Boszzz issue of 29 April (Bosnia no. 566, 16 R 1294/ April 17 and 29, 
1877), 1). 
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vice, he accepted the position of mufti in 1857 and fulfilled these duties until his 
death in 1878. 

Perhaps the best vvay to present his personality is to begin vvith his conviction 
about scholars, vvhich vvas reported by his pupil Ridanovie: for Karabeg, scholars 
vvere divided into tvvo groups — researchers and good men. Used to describing 
only the good sides of people about vvhom he spoke, vve must see that he vvas a 
thoroughly positive man and, in general, an isolated one. 

Because of his originality, Karabeg is considered to have initlated a nevv Islamic 
reform period in Herzegovina, vvhich can — up to a certain point - be termed as 
an “Islamic revival.” He belonged to the fevv Bosnian and Herzegovinian Muslim 
ulema that adhered to the Tanzimat, and therefore promulgated a number of fat- 
vvas, He preached in rural areas and gave advised on vvhat he belfeved to be an in- 
evitable adaptation of Islamic customs to the challenges of the modern vvorld. At 
the same time he aspired to a purer faith. He vvrote a fevr vvorks, the most out- 
standing of vvhich is a commentary of Molla Hüsrev (the third şeyhülislam, d. 
1480), composed in good Arabic according to Hazim $abanovi6. 

Thanks to his cleverness and brainpovver, Karabeg “specialized” in politics: for 
long years, he incessantly criticized civil servants (mostly from İstanbul) because 
they did not İook after their responsibilitles in the right vvay, neglecting the peo- 
ple”s vvelfare. He assisted İocal 7zzisel/Z/zs in their vvork, paradoxically professing a 
certain secularist vision of political life. In this activity, he certainly entered in 
contact vvith Ba$agi€ (see respective entry). The reform of 1864, vvhich instituted 
local and provincial councils, automatically made him the president of the ?zecizs-/ 
idare in Mostar. At these functions, he alvvays shovved a great sense of yustice. He 
did not hesitate vvhen he learned that the Herzegovinlan ?zzzasarrıf had been un- 
fair in one of his yudgments and fought him until he prevalled. 

Karabeg possessed a certain charisma. Of average height, he had an emaciated 
face vvith a İlttle beard, he vvalked and moved vvith measured dignity. He pos- 
sessed high personal authority because he vvas a very strict Muslim in his private 
life. It is generally stated that the fluency of his speech struck those vvho ap- 
proached him. He vvas successful as a teacher: he taught religious topics in Mostar 
and Arabic literature at the Karadoz ?zez/zese. From 1866 on, he vvas also included 
in the staff of the nevvly opened z?isaZye of Mostar. Finally, he officiated as an 
imam and 2azi? in the mosque of the quarter vvhere he lived, and used his pater- 
nal influence to lead his sons in this religious vvay. 

The tolerance vvith vvhich his biographer Ridanovi€ emphatically credits him 
has to be re-contextualized. Karabeg vvas a zealous protector of the Ottoman Em- 
pire”s integrity and participated in the vvar against “unfaithful” Montenegro in 
1862 on Lovçeli İbrahim Derviş Paşa”s side. His bravery persuaded Lovçeli to so- 
İlcit a decoration for him, and he obtained the rang of ?zeziz and vvas decorated 
vvith //ecidiye and İflibar. He vvas deeply convinced that the Empire had to be ruled 
according to the Sharia. This explains his attitude in summer 1875, vrhen the insur- 
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rection began in Herzegovina: he accused civil servants of vveakness and poor edu- 
cation and of lacking firmness in face of the uprising. Therefore he regarded them 
as one of the main reasons for the rebellion. Anotherconviction he held vvas that 
the Christian insurgents had to be castigated. He explained his point of vtevv to 
Lovçeli, vvho had been appointed Bosnian governor in the meantime, but the lat- 
ter did not complİy vrith these vievvs, instead asking the Porte to exile Karabeg. 

Forced to go to İstanbul, Karabeg İearned from Mevla Halil that Cevdet Paşa 
needed Lovçelf”s presence in Bosnia at this time. According to the şey/2/z/zəz, 
Cevdet Paşa had had no chotce but to get Karabeg out of the province in order to 
let Lovçeli realize his mission vvithout obstruction-although Cevdet vvas person- 
ally convinced of Karabeg”s merits. After an interlocution vvith the grand vizier 
and the şey/zi/Zslam on the current vvar and its causes, Karabeg vvas permitted to go 
to Mecca for the second time. Unfortunately, the date of his first 247 has not been 
recorded. 

Returming to Mostar in the autumn of 1876, he did not accept his election to 
the first session and instead fought against Montenegro in 1877 at the side of 
müşir Süleyman Paşa. Elected to the second session, he embodied, as did Ba$agi 
(see respective entry), the role of an advocate of the Islamic character of the state 
and, to the same extent, of tolerance. He vvas convinced of the necessity of a des- 
perate resistance against Russia (vyhose armies vvere dangerousİy approaching İs- 
tanbul) for the sake of state unity, even if that meant the govemment had to re- 
treat to the inner territory of Anatolia. He is reported to have said in this context: 
“Death is better than the constraints of occupation.” He also accused the Otto- 
man officials of vveakness. 

Actually, he fell into depression after the signing of the San Stefano Treaty, and 
read aloud the Koranic surah traditionally recited in condolences to the family of 
the deceased, Back in Mostar, after this three-month stay in İstanbul, he aban- 
doned all public action and devoted himself to seholarship. VVhen the Austro- 
Hungarian army arrived, he conformed his attitude to the orders coming from İs- 
tanbul. An official telegram from Istanbul explicitly stated that the Double Mon- 
archy did “not come as an enemy.” Unfortunately, the Muslim people of Mostar 
prepared an armed resistance, and its leaders solicited Karabeg to issue a fatvva call- 
ing to Holy VVar. He refused. A hostile crovvd that vvas told that Karabeg, vvhen 
elected to the Ottoman Parliament, had not gone to Istanbul but to Vienna and 
had sold out Bosnia-Herzegovina to Austria-Hungary entered the hall vvhere the 
mufti vvas in discussion vvith other officials of the tovvn, and savagely killed him on 
August 2, 1879. Tvvo days İater, the tovvn surrendered vvithout any battle because 
the self-proclaimed leaders of the resistance vvere too fearful of Austrian repression. 

Karabeg/s biography vvas composed in Arabic by one of his pupils and personal 
secretary, Hacı Abdullah Efendi Ridanovi£ (1844-after 1917), vvho later became 
mufti of Mostar himself. It has been translated into Bosnian by Nakiteviğ. Fi- 
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nally, it has to be noted that there exists a İiterary description of the mufti vvritten 
in Bosnian by Ibri$imovi. 
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Korkut Mola Efendi (dates unknoxn) 


Korkut Mola Efendi vvas elected to the first session (for Bosnia): he resigned, as 
did Fadilpa$ic (see respective entry), although he held the second rank in the 
votes. Hafizadic-Naimefendit (see respective entry), vvho had reached fifth place 
in the voting, vvent to Istanbul instead of him. 

The French consul designates him only by his first name and adds that he vvas 
the son of the Travnik mufti, vvho vvas at that time one Korkut, hovvever, vvith the 
single exception of this consular document, the literature does not note the exis- 
tence of any Korkut Mola Efendi. He vvas a conservative. 
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CADN, Sertes Sarayevo, vol, 5, Charles de Vienne to the Ministry no. 138: Bosnia-Serai, 
March 16, 1877. 

Aliya Beyti, Dersi$ M. Korkat kao kalium £ yavni radnik (Sarayevo, Biblioteka pokopnog dru$tva 
“Bakiye,” 1974). 
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Namızade see Hafızadı-Namefendic Mehmed Bey 


Osmanpağ$it Murad Bey (dates unknoun) 


Osmanpa$ic Murad Bey vvas elected to the first session for Bosnia, achieving 
fourth place in the voting: he vvent to Istanbul instead of Fadilpa$ic (see respec- 
tive entry). A son of Osman Nuri Paşa (1832-1900), the famous victor at the Siege 
of Pleven in 1877, he lived in Novi Pazar. At that time, Osman Nuri Paşa vvas the 
military commander of Bosnia and battled against Serbia vvhen it vvent to vvar 
against the Ottoman Empire in 1876. This might be the most prominent reason 
for Murad Bey”s election, since available sources do not mention him, it has to be 
noted that he vvas not elected to the second session, during the months vvhen his 
father vvithstood the siege (fuly- December 1877). He vvas the only deputy for 
Bosnia-Herzegovina vvho vvas not a native of these provinces. 


Redzepa$i€ Erahim Bey see Bağ$agıc İbrahim Bey 


Rıza Efendi (dates unknoum) 


According to Us, he vvas deputy for Bosnla to the first session but he is not men- 
tioned anyvrhere else. 


Sozrces 


Us Hakkı Tarık, //eelis-i meh”usdn 1293 — 1877, 2 vols. (İstanbul, Vakıt, 1940-54). 
Seltmovif Fehim see Dumiğt Fehim 

Sömi Febim see Dumii Febim 

Tanovic Mula Ago (Kyuc (Herzegovina), 1823- 9) 


Tanovi€ Mula Ago seems to have been a deputy to the first session: but his name 
does not appear in all sources. His name seems to appear first in Kre$evlyakovi6, 
probably on the evidence of Safvet-beg Ba$agic, vvhose father vvas himself a dep- 
uty (cf. Ba$agı6). İt is most probable that other authors, for example KapidZi€ and 
Bali6, depend on him. A contemporary descendant of Tanovi€ has vvritten the 
history of his family, but does not provide any further information than do these 
authors. According to Kre$evliakovic, Tanovi€ vvas present at the second session 
(KapidZi€ erroneously speaks of 1876). Hovvever, there is no mention of Tanovi€ 
either in Üs nor in Devereux. 
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VVhat seems probable is that Tanovi€ vvas elected to the first session but did not 
go to Istanbul. French consular archives certify that he vvas designated at the end 
of lanuary 1877, but his name vvras not published in the official nevvspaper. If this 
is the case, he may have been replaced by a certain Ali Bey, the second Herzego- 
vinian deputy to the first session vvhose name is mentioned in the vvorks of Üs 
and Devereux. 

Bom in Zagraci near Klyu6, district of Gacko, Herzegovina, M. A, Tanovi€ 
partly completed his education in Sarayevo. A document dating from October 6, 
1840, proves that he vvas a student in the Kurşumlı ?rearese of the Gazi Husrev 
Bey Mosque in this tovrn. He vvas sent there vvith the agreement of his father Be$o 
Tanoviğ (d. October 7, 1840), by the famous İsmail Ağa Cengi€ (1778- September 
23/24, 1840) vvith the intention of setting him on a career as a kadi of local origin 
in the 2Zzz2/zk of Gacko-Cernica. 

He pursued his studies in Istanbul in the Harıcı ?zea?7ese, vrhere he learned Ara- 
bic and Turkish. He had the reputation of being vvell versed in the hadith and the 
Sharia. Once kadı in Cernica at 28 years of age, he belonged since 1864 to the 
vilayet council in Sarayevo, vvhere he represented the Herzegovinian Muslims 
along vvith Hakiya Resulbegovic from Trebinye, a member of a vvell-knovrn family 
in this sazcak. 

After the Austro-Hungarian occupation (1878), Tanovi€ moved to Mostar and 
sided vvith the Muslims favorable to the nevv regime. He is said to have enyoyed 
the confidence of local Christian farmers. His three sons settled dovn in Turkey 
at the end of 19th century, and their descendants still live there. 
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TeskeredZic Dervt$ Bey (İravnik, £-İstanbul, 1878) 


According to Kre$evliakovi€ and Korkut, TeskeredZic died in 1878 as a Bosnian 
deputy in İstanbul. Hovvever, it is improbable that he vvas officially elected and 
except these authors, no other source mentions him. Perhaps he accompanted the 
other parliamentarians from the region to İstanbul because he vvas an influential 
bey of Travnik and a curious man, the first of the Bosnia-Herzegovinian Muslims 
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vrho had gone abroad in 1857 and 1859 not for trade but fust to “see the vvorld” 
(Osiyek, Vienna, Pest, London, Paris), at a time vvhen he vvas still young. He seems 
to have been impressed by vhat he savv and built a “European” house in Travnik 
in 1858. Although he has sometimes been identified as opposing Ottoman cen- 
tralization, Ottoman authoritles trusted him on different occasions, and he him- 
self took on the defense of Şevki Efendi, a reformist 2ayızaka?z appointed in 1852 
in Travnik vvho vvanted to implement the F/zz£z 2/7?zayuın in the tovvn but collided 
vvith local notables. Naimefendit (see respective entry) belonged to the group led 
by him. 
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The First Ottoman Parliamentary Elections 
on Crete and the Cretan Deputtes 
to the //ecizs-z Mehusan" 


/obannes Zimmermann 


Among the events leading to the opening of the first Ottoman parliament in İs- 
tanbul in March 1877, the Cretan provincial parliamentary elections represent a 
particularly interesting case, since the island”s non-Muslim population - enyoying 
special privileges since 1868 — uncompromisinglİy refused any participation in the 
electoral process. The Cretan reaction to the Sublime Porte”s attempts to hold par- 
İlamentary elections on the island vvas certainly one of the strongest and most 
open resistance movements against the elections in the Empire. VVhile Robert 
Devereux dedicated about three pages to the discussion of the Cretan case (mainly 
on the basis of consular reports), other comprehensive studies of the first Ottoman 
parliamentary period, especially those of Turkish origin (such as İlhan Güneş”s con- 
tribution to 7/7rğ Par/zizento Tarihi), tend to omit the reaction of the Cretan non- 
Muslims as vvell as the election”s results and sometimes do not even mention the 
non-Muslim deputy elected on the island at all. In return, Greek nationalist histo- 
rians dealing vvith the 1877 events on Crete tend to overemphasize the role of 
“their” candidate vvho finalİy refused to accept his seat in the //eel2s-/ zebusan. 

Until today, no detailed study of the tvvo Cretan deputies” İives and careers has 
been published. VVhile both VVestern and Turkish studies dealing vvith the 1877 
elections tend to focus on the political, social and legal conditions under vvhich 
the provincial elections vvere held on the island, a considerable number of similar 
Greek publications shovr a tendency to interpret the Ottoman elections as a mere 
trigger for the follovring Cretan uprisings. If these studies mention the elected 
deputtes at all, biographical “hard facts” only play a subordinate role. İF bio- 
graphical sketches of the Greeks involved in the electoral process are part of these 
studes, they mostly represent attempts to depict the electors as vvell as the deputy 
himself as upright fighters for Greek and Cretan independence. 

This lack of detailed and unbiased information both on the electoral process 
and the elected Cretan deputtes serves as the starting-point for this article. İt aims 
equally at establishing a chronology of the Cretan events of l)anuary - March 


The author is highİy indebted to Kalliopi Shismenu and Syryla Merkata for their invalu- 
able help and linguistic advice in regard to the Greek sources used in this study. Further, 
the author vvould like to express his special thanks to /oseph M. Zane for reading and cor- 
recting this article before its publication. 
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1877, extending the narrative offered by Devereux, and at compiling usable bio- 
graphical data on the tvvo Cretan deputies, one of vrhom never undertook the 
yourney to Istanbul. 


T0vvards tbe Elections: 190 Century Crete 


VVhen in March 1821? the Greek rebellion broke out in the Peloponnese, the seed 
of uprising soon spread beyond the borders of the Greek “mainland” to the is- 
lands of the Aegean.” A fevv months later, it already reached the shores of the is- 
land of Crete,? vrhere agents of the ?2/7£: Etairea had already tried to prepare the 
ground for a revolutionary movement of the local Greek population.” These up- 
risings vvere to be the beginning of the end of a long period of political and social 
stability on Crete, vvhose Greek population had remained relatively untouched by 
nationalist ideas until the end of the 180/beginning of the 191 century.” An up- 
rising of the Cretan Christians vvas far more difficult to organize than similar 
revolutionary movements on the mainland. Revolutionary and nationalıist ideas 
had only recently arrived on the island, and the experience of several decades of 
relative political tranquillity and coexistence still proved to be a vital factor in in- 
tercommunal relations.” Further, it vvas a difficult task to transport vveapons and 


For an overvtevv of the events that led to the Greek revolt of 1821 and of the general intel- 

lectual climate among the Greeks of the Ottoman Empire at the beginning of the 19th 

century, cf. Richard Clogg, 4 Cozcise History of Greece, (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 

1992), 29-47. 

3 (CT. Cemal Tukin, “Girit,” in: 7ürEöe Döyavet Vakfi İslam Avsiklopedisi (Istanbul: Türkiye Di- 
yanet Vakfı İslam Araştırmaları Merkezi, 1988ff) İhenceforth TDVİZİ, vol. 14 (1996), 85- 
93, here: 89. 

1 CE. ö2i4,, 89 and Leonidas Kallivretakis,“A Century of Revolutions: The Cretan Question 
Betvveen European and Near Eastern Politics,” in: Paschalis M. Kitromilides (ed.), £//7- 
herios Venizelos: Tbe Trial of Statesmanship (Edinburgh 2006 FRepr.)), 11-36, here 11. 
Members of the ?2//£7 Etairea vrho vvere of Cretan origin, such as Emmanovil Bernardos, 
vrho became a member of the society in September 1816, periodically travelled to Crete 
under various pretexts in order to get an impression of the political and social circum- 
stances on the island and to spread revolutionary ideas. A short overvievv of the pre- 
revolutionary activities of the Pö/7£: Ezazrea in Crete is given in Əsoxdon Aeroodkn: 
lovopio vnc Kpfrnc (HodkAeto, 1990), 298 passim — a vvork characterized by its sometimes 
rather disturbing Greek nationalist tone. 

As Moliy Greene has convincingİy shovmn in her study /4 S2azez/ VVor/4: Cöristians and Mus- 

İlms m töe Early Modern Mediterrancan (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, ə the inter- 

pretation of Muslim-Christian relations in the Mediterranean up to the 191h century as a 

continuous series of mutual hostilitles in the framevvork of a nationalıist liberation struggle 

of the non-Muslim populations must be revised. She stresses, vvith special regard to the 
circumstances on Crete, the high degree of permeability of the different religious commu- 
nitles, intensified through the exceptionally strong conversion movements and their lin- 

guistic consequences (cf. especially 39-44). Cf. also Tükin, “Girit,” TDVİZ, 14:89. 

7 CE eg, Greene, 4 S2ared VVorl4, 206-209. 
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additional troops to the island vvithout being noticed and intercepted by Otto- 
man naval forces.$ 

Hovvever, the uprisings that broke out at the end of Ramazan 1236 (/uly 1821) 
vvere of such violence that Mahmud yİ1 savv himself forced to summon the gover- 
nor of Egypt, Mehmed Ali Paşa, to restore order on the island.” For almost a dec- 
ade, Crete novv vvas the scene of a serles of repeated revolts, mutual hostilities and 
atrocities vvhich led to great losses on both sides. VVhen in 1830 the European 
Povvers decided not to include Crete in the nevvly founded Greek state, nevv re- 
volts broke out on the island.10 After another intervention by Egyptlan troops, 
the island vvas finally put under Ottoman suzerainty, but from novr on vvas ad- 
ministered by Egypt. In order to stabilize the political situation on the island, 
Mehmed Alı Paşa made certain concessions to the Christian population, such as 
installing mixed assemblies of Muslims and Non-Muslims to deal vvith local af- 
fairs in the island”s mafor cities (lraklion, Chania, Rethymno).11 This policy re- 
sulted also in an alteration of the island”s settlement structures, as the Muslim 
population novr concentrated itself even more than before in the hinterland of 
the costal tovns vvhere Ottoman military and administrative infrastructure vvas 
especially vvell developed.1? Mehmed Ali remained ruler of the island until 1841, 
vvhen the Treaty of London explicitly forbade him to make any claims on Crete.15 
Only a short time later, in February 1841,“ nevr revolts broke out on the island, 
incited and supported by Cretan nationalist leaders expatriated in 1830 as vvell as 
nationalist propagandists from Greece.1? 

From this first uprising until the union of the island vvith the kingdom of 
Greece, 19 century Cretan history presents itself as a series of periodic uprisings 
of the local Greek population against Ottoman rule and the local Muslim minor- 
ity. The ideological ground for this chain of rebellions vvhich aimed to unite Crete 
vvith Greece16 vvas paved mainly by Greek nationalists.17 

After another series of upheavals had shattered the island in 1858, it vvas finally 
in the year 1866 that a long series of intermittent uprisings occurred that had con- 


Asropökn, loropia vnc Kpnrtnc, 301. 

? CE Tukin, “Girit,” TDVİA, 14:89. 

10 C£. Kallivretakis, “A Century of Revolutions,” 16. 

TH  C£. R. Mantran, “İkritish: Ottoman Period“, in: Fxeyclopaedia of lam. Nevr Edition. 12 
vols. İhenceforth E/”/, 3:1086-1087, here 1086. 

12 C£. Robert Holland and Diana Markides, 77e Bzirisb and the Hellenes: Struggles for Mastery in 
tbe Fastern Mediterranean 1850-1960 (Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press, 2006), 82. 

13 C£ Mantran, “Ikritish: Ottoman Period“, E/”, 3:1086. 

CT. Aerogökn, loropis mne Kprync, 334. 

15 C£. Tükin, “Girit,” TDVİA, 14:89, Aerogdkn: loropio vnc Korirnc, 334 passim and Kal- 

İlvretakis, “A Century of Revolutions,” 17. 

For a concise overvievv of these uprisings cf. Tukin, “Girit,” TDVİA, 14:89 passim and 

Clogg, 4 Concise History of Greece, 69. 

17 CE. Holland/Markides, 72e Bzitisb and the Hellenes, 83-84. 
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siderable influence on its political and administrative structure.15 V/hen the Cre- 
tan rebels, once again supported by Greek troops, realized that the Ottoman gov- 
emment vvas not able or not vvilling to meet their claims,1” they proclatmed the 
enosis (union) of the “Great İsland” vvith the kingdom of Greece and installed an 
independent intermediary government on September 2, 1866. The idea of a un- 
ion of the island vvith Greece, as propagated by the Cretan rebels, received open 
support from Greece, Russia and France. The “Cretan Question” had finally be- 
come - in every respect — an international problem, part of the greater “Eastern 
Question.” The long chain of uprisings vvith vvhich the Ottoman state obvtously 
vvas not able to cope provoked a sertes of interventions by the Great Povvers in the 
strained relations betvveen the local population and the Ottoman Porte.?/ The un- 
rests of the follovving years and the intermittent European interventions in Cretan 
affairs finally led, in 1868, to a fundamental modification of the island”s adminis- 
trative system, granting its Christian population far-reaching privileges.?1 Local re- 
sponsibilities vvere, from novv on, more equally shared betvveen Christians and 
Muslims and an administrative council (zzecls-7 zzlare-i vilayet) comprising five 
Christian and five Muslim members vvas installed on the zz/zyer level in order to 
assist the governor. In addition, all official posts from novv on vvere to be shared 
equally betvveen the tvvo religious communitites.?? This reorganization brought a 
certain 4£€fente to the more than tense relations betvveen the local religious com- 
munittes, but vvas insufficient to provide a final solution to the island”s social and 
political troubles. Mutual mistrust, encouraged in the ensuing years by the ongo- 
ing agitation of Greek nationalist propagandists among the İocal population, 
along vvith the unvrillingness of the European Povvers to unify Crete vvith the 
kingdom of Greece, vvere the tvvo mafor factors stressing Christian-Muslim rela- 
tions on the island. Also, large parts of the Christian population vvere still unsatis- 
fied vvith the results of the 1868 administrative reforms, primarily emphasizing 
that Greek Christians vvere still underrepresented in the İocal political bodies and 
that therefore at least the governor of Crete should be a Christian.?? 


18 CE Kallivretakis, “A Century of Revolutions,” 19-20. 

19 The Cretan rebels demanded 7zzer a/iz considerable tax reductions as vvell as far-reaching 
educational reforms on the island and a fundamental modification of its administrative 
system. Cf. Tukin, “Girit,” TDVİA, 14:89. 

20 Cf. Mantran, “Ikritish: Ottoman Period“, E7”, 3:1086. 

21 On Crete”s organic lavr of 1868 cf. Kallivretakis, “A Century of Revolutions,” 21-22. 

22 "Yhe island vvas divided into five szızcağs (Hanya, İsfakya, Resmo, Kandiye and Laşid). The 

mutasarrıfs of İsfakya and Laşid vvere to be Christians. Those of the szəzcaZs of Kandiye and 

Resmo, hovvever, vvere Muslims. Each zzzasarrıf savv himself assigned an assistant belong- 

ing to the opposite faith. Furthermore, each ?zzz/4sz7zəf had to deal vvith a nevrİy composed 

medis-i idare composed of three Muslim and three Christian members elected by the local 
population. The posts of the Zaza kazakamları vvere from nov on to be allocated accord- 

ing to the religion of the local population mafority. Cf. Tukin, “Girit,” 7DVİA, 14:90. 

From the very beginning of the Cretan resistance to Ottoman rule, the Christians put spe- 

cial emphasis on the fact that although they represented the vast mafority of the island”s 
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T)e Elections 


It vvas this climate of tense exhaustion and subliminal mutual mistrust in vvhich 
the first Ottoman parliamentary elections vvere announced, planned and carried 
out during the first months of 1877.73 Several articles published in 77e 7?zzes dur- 
ing this period clearly illustrate the extent to vvhich Christian-Muslim relations on 
Crete vvere strained and the extent to vvhich they vrorsened as the plans for the 
parliamentary election became more concrete.?? 

The general conditions under vrhich the first Ottoman parliamentary elections 
vvere held in the provinces vvere not favourable to the already tense atmosphere 
on Crete either. After the promulgation of the Kzzzzrz esasi in 1876, the Ottoman 
government vvanted the first parliamentary elections to be held as soon as possi- 
ble in order to prove Ottoman goodrvvill to the European Povvers.?6 The first Pro- 
visional Electoral Regulation, already drafted during summer 1876 by a subcom- 
mittee of the constitutional Drafting Commission, vvas, hovvever, reyected by the 
sultan. A nevr committee - this time consisting of only four members -— revised 
the draft, taking into consideration the sultan”s obyections vvhich mainly con- 
cerned the ratio of Muslims and non-Muslims to be elected in the different prov- 
inces of the Empire. The nevv draft, comprising seven articles, differed only 
slightİy from the first version and vvas officially promulgated on October 28, 
1876, then sent immediately to the governors of the Empire”s provinces. Yet, sev- 
eral of its articles contained regulations that vvere not received vvith great enthusi- 
asm by the mafority of Crete”s Christian inhabitants.”7 

Their obyections especially concerned article 2 of the nevv regulation, vvhich 
stipulated that the deputtes to the nevv parliament should not be elected directly 


population, they vvere denied adequate participation in İocal political affairs. They in fact 
represented about tvro thirds of the island”s total population. According to Şemseddin 
Sami in his Kezrzsu FaYam, the total population of the island numbered 294,192 inhabi- 
tants tovvards the end of the 19 century, of vrhich only 88,487 vvere Muslim. Apart from 
negligible minorities of Protestants, Catholics and some 650 /evvs, the remaining 204,781 
inhabitants of the island vvere Orthodox Christians (ef. “Girid” in: Şemseddin Sami, Az- 
müsu FaNam, 6 vols. (İstanbul: Mihran Matbaası, 1306-1312), 5:3851-3857, here 3852). For 
a detailed overvievv of the demography of Crete and the demographic developments on 
the island from the 17Ü" to the 201) century, cf. Emile Y. Kolodny, “La Crgte: Mutations et 
evolution d”une population insulaire grecque,” in: /ozrza/ 4e göograplie de Lyon 43,3 (1968), 
227-290, for the period from 1870 to 1881 cf. especially 253-264. The 1881 census estab- 
İished a total population of 277,768 inhabitants of vvhom 204,156 (73.500) vvere Christlans, 
vyhile only 72,691 (26.200) vvere Muslim (ef. 22/2., 262), ef, also: Kallivretakis, “A Century 
of Revolutions,” 13 24sszz on conversion mövements and Christian land acquisitions. 

24 Cf. Holland/Markides, 7?e Bz/risb and tbe Hellenes, p. 84. 

25 CE, e.g. 72e Times (London), lanuary 20, 1877, 5, Vanuary 22, 1877, 5, Vanuary 30, 1877, 5, 
February 12, 1877, 5, February 13, 1877, 3, March 5, 1877, 12. 

26 (Ef. Robert Devereux, 77e First Ottoman Constitutional Period: A Study of the Midbat Constitu- 
ton and Parliament (Baltimore: Tohns Hopkins Press, 1963), 123. 

27 CE, i2/d., 124. 
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by the local population, but by the members of the different administrative 
councils in the provincial capitals and the various sazzcaZs and 2azas.?8 The under- 
İying idea vvas that these assemblies had already been elected by popular suffrage 
and that their decisions therefore had “the same value as that vvhich the direct 
suffrage of the nation imparts.”?? 

Along vvith article 2, another part of the October 28 regulation vvas a mayor ob- 
stacle for a regular implementation of the electoral process on Crete: according to 
article 4, it vvas to be the Sublime Porte vvho held the exclusive right to determine 
the number of deputies to be elected in each province. This fixed number of 
deputies vvas to be communicated to the provincial gövernors (in the case of 
Crete Ahmed Muhtar Paşa (fanuary - February 1877), follovved by Hasan Samih 
Paşa (March 1877))? vyho vvere supposed to inform the İocal councils vrhile indi- 
cating at the same time hovr the total number of deputtes vvas to be distributed to 
the different religious communittes.1 

It vvas mainly these tvvo articles that caused great discontent among the Cretan 
non-Muslim population. The Christians not only considered themselves deprived 
of their direct participation in the electoral process, but also attacked the ratio of 
Muslim versus non-Muslim deputtes as fixed by the provincial gövernor by em- 
phasizing that, as Christians represented about tvvo-thirds of the local population, 
this ratio did not at all reflect the island”s actual demography?2. In a formal pro- 
test addressed not only to the governor, but also to the Cretan consuls of the 
European Povvers, the Christians strongly reyected the fixed ratio and demanded 
that the Christian population be allovved to send more than one representative to 
the assembİy in Istanbul. As the text of the protest to Thomas Backhouse Sand- 
vvith (British consul to Crete in Chania from 1870 to 1885)55 clearly shovvs, the re- 
yection of the tvvo mentioned articles of the provisional electoral regulation vvas 
certainly not the only factor leading to the strong resentments of the Cretan 
Christians against the elections in general. Although demographic questions oc- 
cupied a prominent place in the dissenters” line of argument, the fear of 1oss of 


28 CE. öö/d. and İhsan Güneş, 72z£ Parlamento Türibi: Meşrutiyete Geçiş Süreci: 1 Ve IL Meşrutiyet, 
vol. 1 (Ankara: Türkiye Büyük Millet Meclisi Vakfı Yayınları, 1998), 76-77. 

29 Quoted according to Devereux, 7)e F/rsz Ottoman Constitutional Period, 124. 

30 Çf. Sinan Kuneralp, Soz Dözeəz Osmanlı Erkdn ve Ricali (1839-1922): Prosopografik Rehber 
(İstanbul: Tsis 1999), 31. For a concise summary of Hasan Samih Paşa”s biography and 
career, cf. İbrahim Alaettin Gövsa, /Veş2zr Adamlar: Hayatları — Eserleri, 4 vols. (İstanbul: 
Simavi 1933-1936), 4:1419. 

31 CE, Devereux, 7?e First Ottoman Coönstitutional Period, 124 and Güneş, 7/rk Parlamento Tari- 
bi, 1:76-77. 

32 CE. Hansard” Parliamentary Debates (3"f series), vol. 233 (March 16, 1877 - April 26, 1877), 

551, vrhere the obyections of the Christian protesters are summarized in an ansvver by M.P. 

Bourke. 

For a short summary of Thomas Backhouse Sandvvith”s (1831-1900) biography and career 

cf. V2o aza V/bo. Containing the Böograpltes of Tbose V/bo Died During the Decade 11897-1916) 

(London: Black 1920). 
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privileges achieved through the organic lavv becomes obvious on various occa- 
sions.?? Many Christians feared that the Ottoman government could use the fact 
that, as a result of the nevv constitution, the religious minoritles vvere novv repre- 
sented in parliament to argue that from novr on İocal privileges, such as those 
achieved by the Cretans through their charter of autonomy, vvould become obso- 
lete. This argument resulted in the total reyection of the Sublime Torte”s right to 
order any kind of parliamentary election on Crete, since the island, in the eyes of 
the non-Muslim protesters, vvas no longer an integral part of the Ottoman Em- 
pire.”” The Cretans” criticism of the Constitution vvas certainİy one of the most 
open opposition reactions to the nevv order embodted in the electoral process and 
the parliament itself.36 

It is interesting to note that, although the Cretan Greeks had for years rigidily 
opposed the organic İavr as insufficient and unyust, the same organic İlavv served 
throughout the course of the electoral quarrels as a positive counter-image to the 
nevv, and in the eyes of the Cretan Greeks even more inequitable order: the par- 
İiamentary regime. In lanuary 1877, vvhen it became obvtous that the Cretan op- 
position to the electoral process vvas fundamental, the Sublime Porte replaced 
Mehmed Rauf Paşa?” (governor since lanuary 1876) as governor of Crete and ap- 
pointed Ahmed Muhtar Paşa58 vvho arrived on the island some days before Feb- 
ruary 10, 18773? Shortly after his arrival, he ordered “tvvo battalions of infantry, 
vvith some Artillery, to Sphakii and Apocorona”“0, vyhere about 4000 Greek na- 
tionalist volunteers had begun to gather. In doing so, he carried out his explicit 
mission to ensure that the elections vvould be held vvithout any further distur- 
bances. The appointment of Ahmed Muhtar Paşa, vvho vvas considered a “hard- 
İiner” in “minority questions” and thus en?oyed a doubtful reputation among the 
Cretan population, did not help to ease the tensions betvreen the tvvo religious 
communitles. Rather it made things vvorse: 


“Affairs looked threatening vvhen the dreaded Mukhtar Pasha, although appointed to a 
command in Asia, arrived as Governor-General, The obyect of his visit soon became 


34 CE. Great Britain, House of Commons: //ecozzzis and Papers 91 (1877): Tarkey no. 25 (1877): 
Furtler Correspondence Respecting the Affaires of Turkey, 15. 

CT. Devereux, 77e First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 129 and f/oxrnal des döbals politiqnes et 
İrttratres, March 22, 1877, 3. 

36 Of. e.g. 72e Times (London), March 5, 1877, 12. 

37 (Ef. Kuneralp, Soz Dözem Osmanlı Erkdn ve Ricali (1839-1922), 31. For a short summary of 
Mehmed Rauf Paşa”s biography and career, cf. Gövsa, //eş2zr Adamlar, 4:1316-1317. 

For detailed information on the life and career of Ahmed Muhtar Paşa, cf. Feroz Ahmad, 
“Mukhtar Pasha,” in: E/, 7:525-526, İbnülemin Mahmud Kemal İnal, Osşzrazi: Devrinde 
Son Sadrıazamlar, 3 vols. (İstanbul: Maarif Matbaası, 1940) 3:1805-1868 and M. Cavid 
Baysun, “Muhtar Paşa,” in: İ./Zəz Zizsiklopedisi. İslüm Zİlemi, Tarib, Coğrafya, Etnografya ve 
Bibliografya Lugati. 16 vols. (İstanbul: Milli Eğitim Basımevi, 1950-1986), 8:516-532. 

Cf. T)e Times (London), February 12, 1877, 5, /ozzzal des aöbats politiques et İltifraires, Febru- 
ary 12, 1877, 1 and Kuneralp, Soz Dönem Osmanlı Erkdn ve Ricali (1839-1922), 31. 

40 7T)e Times (London), February 13, 1877, 3. 
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knovrn. He has gone there to conduct the elections for the Parliament of the Empire 
granted by the “Constitution” İn a möment, the sentiments of the mountaineers vvere 
changed, they forgot the evils of the organic lavr, and novr are ready to fight for its main- 
tenance rather than submit to the institutions of the nevv charter.””İ 


As a direct ansvver to the obyections of the Christians, the Grand Vizter himself 
sent a letter to the protesting members of the administrative councils in the first 
days of February 1877 in vvhich he explained that the local privileges stipulated in 
the island”s organic lavv vvould remain untouched by the election of parliamentary 
representatives and that a boycott of the electoral process vvould rather carry a 
number of considerable disadvantages for the Christian population of the island:4? 


“Lelection des representants a PAssemblee generale de Constantinople ne saurait porter 
İla moindre atteinte aux reglements existants. Au contraire, le regime representatif aug- 
mentera pour les suyets du Sultan les bienfaits de la liberte. 1...) Lidee de ne pas se faire 
representer est mauvaise. Faites donc des representations 3 qui de droit. Quant au mode 
d”election, comme il n”est pas necessaire, d”aprös Particle 4 du reglement provisoire sur 
Pelection des deputes, de faire une distinction entre les nationalites, chaque membre 
doit €lire un chretien et un musulman.””3 


Hovvever, the attempts of the Grand Vizter to scatter the doubts concerning the 
election vvere not successful. In their direct reply to the Grand Vizter”s dispatch 
dated February 12, 1877 and presented first to the provincial gövernor vho then 
communicated it to Istanbul, the Christian members of the admınistrative coun- 
cils once more refused to take part in the elections as ordered by the Ottoman 
government: 


“Excellence, 
ant pris connaissance du circulaire vezireelle qul nous charge du soin d”elire des de- 

Ayant d 1 il h d d”elire des d 
putös au Parlement qui vu se reunir prochainement 3 Constantinople, nous vous repon- 
dons que la loi organique en vertu de laquelle nous avons €te elus conseillers adminis- 
tratifs ne nous confere nullement ce droit. Aussi nous trouvons nous dans la necessite 

e refuser le mandat qu”on veut nous confter, dans İla crainte de nous heurter aux dispo- 
de refuser 1 dat qu” t fier, dans 1 te d heurt d 
sitions de la loi organique de notre ile. Nous croyons devorr vous faire observer en outre 
que le mode d”election n”est pas base sur Pegalite proclamte, mais sur des preferences re- 
ligieuses. 1...1”77 


41 Report of the Athenian correspondent (dated February 25, 1877) in: 72e 77əzes (London), 
March 5, 1877, 12, cf. 72e Times (London), February 12, 1877, 5: “Mukhtar Pasha has ar- 
rived in Crete. A certain amount of political excitement prevails among the Christian in- 
habitants of the island f...1.” A French version of the same report is contained in /ozrza/ 
des aöbats politiques et İttizraires, February 12, 1877, 1: “Mukhtar Pacha est arrive en Crete. On 
annonce une certaine agitation parmi les Cretois chrettens İ...1.” 

42 (£. Devereux, 72e First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 129. 

43 Tournal des döbats politiqnes et İittiraires, March 22, 1877, 3. 

44 Tournal des döbats politiqnes et İittraires, March 22, 1877, 3. 
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Despite the general opposition of the Christian council members to the elec- 
tions,? the Porte and the provincial governor decided to pursue the elections as 
planned, setting March 10, 1877 as election day.46 VVhile the 51 Muslim members 
of the administrative councils unanimously participated in the elections, the pro- 
vincial authorities — although they exerted massive pressure on the Christian vot- 
ers — only succeeded in bringing six out of 58 Christian council members to the 
ballots.“7 The result of this electoral round (te. the election of one Christian and 
one Muslim deputy as intended by the Ottoman government) vvas promptly con- 
tested by the local Christian population, vvho called into question the election”s 
legitimacy 38 by pointing to the fact that almost half of the council members enti- 
tled to vote had chosen not to attend the election.?” Finally, the Christians ended 
up refusing openly even to send the elected non-Muslim deputy to Istanbul, an 
attitude that only intensified the intercommunal tensions on the island. On 
March 24, 1877, 77e Times published a short report on the vvorsening political 
climate in the Cretan tovvns: 


“The inhabitants of Crete persist in refusing to send a Deputy to the Parliament at Con- 
stantinople on the ground that they possess special privileges. İn consequence of this at- 
titude much excitement exists among the Turkish population of the island, as they enter- 
tain apprehensions of impending insurrection.”?0 


In the days and vveeks follovving the contested ballot, the division lines betvveen 
Christians and Muslims quickly became more and more apparent as nationalist 
tendencies among the Greek Christians of the island grevv rapidly stronger.?1 Both 
sides took measures to prepare for an eventual escalation of the conflict. Accord- 
ing to European observers, 


“L..) the mountaineers, to the number of some thousands, have sanctifled an oath of 
fealty to the cause of independence vvith the sacred rites of the Church and have ex- 
pressed its import by vvar cries and salvoes of musketry. This they have done under the 
guidance of their priests, to vvrhom alone, in temporal as vvell as spiritual matters, they 
pay vrilling obedience. The Christian peasants, anxious for their future, have retained 


45 (Ef. T?e Times (London), February 26, 1877, 6. 

46 (CE. Devereux, 7?e First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 129. 

47 (CE. Devereux, 77e First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 130 (numbers based on: Sandvvith to 
Derby, March 31, 1877 in: Great Britain, House of Commons: /Teccozmis and Papers 91 
(1877): Terkey no. 25 (1877): Furtler Correspondence Respecting the Affaires of Tarkey, p. 15). Ac- 
cording to a Greek pamphlet distributed in Athens during March 1877 (published in 72e 
Times in English translation), the number of Christian voters participating in the elections 
vvas seven (cf. 72e Times (London), March 31, 1877, 7). 

48 (C£. 7)e Times (London), March 17, 1877, 7. 

49 CE. Sandvrith to Derby, March 31, 1877 in: Great Britain, House of Commons: Z/ccoz/zts 
and Papers 91 (1877): Tarkey no. 25 (1877): Furtber Correspondence Respecting the Affatres of Tar- 
key, 16. 

50 CT, 7?e Times (London), March 24, 1877, 7. 

51 (CE. Leonard Courtney, “Our Fastern Policy,” in: Forzzig?/)y Revico 21.125 (May 1, 1877), 
604-626, here 606. 
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their seed-corn for the vvants of vvar rather than sovv it, perhaps, for the enemy. The 
Mussulmans, their apostate fellovr-countrymen, have begun to take refuge vrithin the 
castles 1...1”57 


The preparations for an uprising vvere moralİy and materially supported by 
Greece.”?? On the political level, the relations of the Cretan Christians to the Sub- 
İime Porte remained strained and grevv vvorse from day to day. Meanvvhile the de- 
bates among the Cretan Christians adopted a more and more nationalıistic tone.?3 
After the election of the tvvo Cretan deputtes, both Cretan and Greek nationalist 
circles started to put the elected non-Muslim deputy under massive pressure,”” 
boldly refusing at the same time to send a representative to the //eelz-i mebusan in 
Istanbul.” The tensions caused by the parliamentary elections and intensified by 
the political reactions of the Ottoman government to the Cretan boycott of both 
the electoral process and the Parliament finally culminated - in the context of the 
beginning of the Russian-Ottoman vvar?7 — in the outbreak of the vvell knovvn 
Cretan unrests of 1877/78, vvhich altered the administrative system and political 
status of the island once more.?8 


T?e Deputies: a Büo-billiograpbtcal Approach 


The tvro deputies elected on Crete vvere for the Muslim community Halil Rami 
Efendi and for the Christians Stephanos Nikolaides.”” The follovving section is an 
attempt to compile both scholarly İlterature and historical sources mentioning 
Halil Rami Efendi and his Christian counterpart as vvell as to retrieve basic bio- 
graphical data on the tyvvo Cretan deputies and - to the extent that it is possible — 
to retrace, based on these findings, their political biographies. This bio-biblio- 
graphical approach, vvhich does not primarily seek to establish a complete bio- 


52 The Times (London), March 31, 1877, 7. 

53 According to a report published by 7?e 77əzes (London) on March 19, 1877, 5: revolution- 

aries stationed in Athens sent circulars containing nationalist propaganda to revolutionary 

committees in İraklion, Rethymno and Sphakia “reminding the patriots that nothing can 
be obtained vvithout sacrifice.” 

CT. e.g. the protest of the Cretan Christians to the gövernor as given in: Sandvvith to 

Derby, March 31, 1877 in: Great Britain, House of Commons: /Tccozmis and Papers 91 

(1877): Zerkey no. 25 (1877): Fartber Correspondence Respecting the /Affaires of Tarkey, 15. 

55 CE. T)e Times (London), March 31, 1877, 7 and Devereux, 7)e Firsz Ottoman Constitutional 
Pertod, 130. 

56 CE. T?e Times (London), March 17, 1877, 7: “It seems quite obvious, meanvhile, that Crete 
vvill send no Deputtes to the Chamber. The disaffection in this island is said to be very 
general, and more than 200 families have been reported as lately emigrating to Greece.” 

57 Cf. Aeroodxn, Toropio mne Korfrnc, 360. 

58 CE. i)i4,, pp. 360 passim and Mantran, “İkritish: Ottoman Period“, EP, 3:1087. 

59 Names mentioned elg. in: 7?e 77,zes (London), March 31, 1877, 7, Hakkı Tarık Us (ed.), 
Mieclis-i meb”usan 1293—1877 Zabit Ceridesi, 2 vols, (İstanbul: Vakit Matbaası, 1939-1954), 
2:18, Devereux, 7?e First Ottoman Constttuttonal Pertod, 129-130, Güneş, 77zrE Parlamento TA- 
ribt, 2:12. 
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graphical narrative of the tvvo deputtes” İlves, seems to be the only vvay to cope 
vvith the various problems and difficulties posed by Ottoman biographical and 
prosopographical research. The mafor difficulties that researchers experience in 
the field of Ottoman biography and prosopography have already been outlined 
by Sinan Kuneralp in the introductory chapter to his Soz Dözeyz Osmanlı Erkin ve 
Rical.” As the author shovvs, even basic questions of a biographical nature such 
as “vvhen did a certain person hold vhat office?” or “vrho held the office of gov- 
ernor in a certain province at a certain time?” cannot alvvays be ansvvered clearly 
because the scholarly İlterature as vvell as the Ottoman sources themselves fre- 
quently contain contradictory or ambivalent information.61 These difficulties - 
not to mention the general lack of sources of a more individual and personal 
character such as private letters or diaries that vvould allovv insights into the au- 
thor”s inner vvorld6? - do not only occur vvhen considering minor historical per- 
sonalitles. Even the biographical data concerning ma?or statesmen of the Otto- 
man Empire or maf?or provincial notables are frequently unreliable. 

Thus it is not especlally astonishing that very İittle biographical data are avail- 
able conceming Halil Rami Efendi, the Muslim deputy. İt initially seems para- 
doxical that biographical sources are to a much İlarger extent available in the case 
of Stephanos Nikolaides, vvho did not even undertake the yourney to İstanbul, 
This paradox becomers less striking, hovvever, if vve take into consideration the ob- 
servations made by Michael Ursinus, vvho states in his discussion of the general 
lack of autobiographical sources originating from Muslim authors in the Ottoman 
Empire up to the 19f century: 


“Die Betonung İiegt hier auf “muslimisch”. Denn es ist beim derzeitigen Forschungsstand 
noch keinesvvegs abschliefend geklart, vrievveit dies auch für die xzeözmuslimischen Paral- 
lelgesellschaften des Osmanischen Reiches gegolten hat, allen voran die der armenischen 
und der orthodoxen Christen. VVahrseheinlich ist es şedoch kein Zufall, daf” Zeugnisse 
autobiographischen Charakters aus der Feder christlicher Autoren İT...) so deutlich selbst 
für das IX. lahrhundert İsic) noch gegenüber entsprechenden Beispielen von muslimi- 
scher Hand übervriegen İ...1.“”” 


Yet, not one of the comprehensive studies dealing vvith the first Ottoman constitu- 
tional period mentions much more than the names of the tvvo Cretan deputtes.”" 
The lack of detailed information in this very special case cannot be explained by 
the general state of Ottoman biographical research alone. That very little is knovm, 


60 CE, Kuneralp, Soz Döxen Osmanlı Erkdn ve Ricali (1839-1922), XHXXXV. 

61 CE. /2/4,, XEXIV. 

62 TYüis is at least true up to the 191h century. Cf, Michael Ursinus, “Osmanische Autobiogra- 
phien vor dem XIX. fVahrhundert: “the most Interesting Books Never VUritten?”,” in: VValter 
Berschin and VVolfgang Schamoni (eds.): Bzograp2ze - “So der VEesten aye der Osten”? Zuvölf 
Studien (Heidelberg: Mattes, 2003), 93-111. 

63 Michael Ursinus, “Osmanische Autobiographien vor dem XIX. fahrhundert,” 95-96. 

64 CE, e.g. Devereux, 77?e First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 129-130 and Güneş, 7/zk Parla- 
mento Taribi, 2:12 (vrhere the Christian deputy”s name has been omitted). 
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especially about the life of Halil Rami Efendi, can also be explained by the general 
tendency among Greek historians dealing vvith 190 century Cretan history (vrho 
vvere most likely to have taken notice of the persons in question) to overemphasize 
other aspects in the course of events during the years 1877/78 and to characterize 
the Ottoman parliamentary election as a phenomenon of only secondary impor- 
tance — a mere trigger for yet another stage in Crete”s legitimate struggle for inde- 
pendence. If Greek historians refer to the first Ottoman parliamentary elections on 
Crete at all, they usually emphasize the general Christian boycott of the election as 
vvell as the fact that the Christian deputy decided to renounce his mandate.65 
Likevvise, most VVestern studies and sources — in the case of this study, consular re- 
ports, parllamentary minutes and periodicals — only casually mention the elected 
deputtes and focus rather on the general relations betvveen the tvvo religious com- 
munities through the course and aftermath of the elections. 


Halil Rami Efendi 


In the case of Halil Rami Efendi, the Muslim deputy, biographical information 
other than that concerning his activities as a member of the ///eeZ2-/ mehusan is es- 
pecially scarce. An initlal clue to his life story is provided by a short article pub- 
İished in the March 31, 1877 issue of 77e 77əzes. In this report, the nevvspaper”s 
Athenian correspondent dealing vrith the general situation on Crete after the par- 
İlamentary elections mentions the coastal tov of Canea (Chania) as Halil Rami 
Efendi”s “constituency.” VVe can therefore conclude vvith considerable certainty 
that Halil Rami Efendi had already been a resident of Chanla for a rather long pe- 
riod, for the Provisional Electoral Regulation according to vvhich the provincial 
elections vvere carried out stipulated that the deputles had to be elected from 
among the İocal population possessing the qualifications for election. These quali- 
fications vvere: Candidates had to 1. en/oy a certain public esteem, 2. prove a cer- 
tain proficiency in the official language of the Empire, 3. be at least 25 years old, 4. 
en?oy full civil and political rights and 5. possess tax-paying property.66 Although 
vve cannot be certain that Halil Rami Efendi held public office in the province”s 
administration prior to his election, the first and the last prerequisite for election 
mentioned suggest that Halil Rami Efendi vvas at least as a member of that group 
of provincial propertied notables enyoying large public recognition that Kemal H. 
Karpat describes in his discussion of the social significance of the 1877 elections.67 
If it is taken into consideration that, although the Provisional Electoral Regulation 


65 (f. Aeropdxn, loropio mne Korirnc, 359. 

66 CE. Devereux, 72?e First Ottoman Constitutional Pertod, 125, 145, passım. 

67 C£. Kemal H. Karpat, “The Ottoman Parliament of 1877 and its Social Significance,” in: 
id., Sızdies on Ottoman Social and Political History: Selected Artidies ana Essays, (Leiden: Brill, 
2002), 75-89, here 76-80. 
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stipulated that the deputies vvere to be elected from the local population in gen- 
eral, the provincial governors often intervened in the selection of the candidates 
prior to the election, and that in the last instance a large number of provincial 
deputtes vvere chosen from among the members of the administrative councils of 
their z//zyef, it 1s possible to identify Halil Rami Efendi by consulting the contem- 
porary $z/zames. And indeed, the 1293/1876 Sa/zame-i Vilayet-i Girid lists a Halil 
Efendi among the elected members of the ?zec//-/ zdare-i vilayet, vihich at that time 
assembled in Chanlia.68 That this Halil Efendi is indeed the same person is sup- 
ported by the fact that on March 21, 18776? Halil Rami Efendi vvas elected along 
vvith three other deputites, 0 £az/2-7 sazz (second secretary) of the //eelzs-/ mebusan, an 
office vvhich vvas filled by rather highly educated deputies vvho already possessed a 
certain famillarity vvith administrative procedures and vvho vvere expertenced in the 
field of public speaking.71 As one of the four second secretaries of the assembİy, 
his duties vvere, according to the Intemal Parliamentary Regulation, to “main- 
tainl...l the register of deputles vvho had indicated a desire to speak on a certain 
topic, İtol editl.../ the minutes, and İtol readf...1 at each sitting the minutes of 
the preceding sitting.”7” The minutes and summartes of the parliamentary sessions 
compiled in the ZaZzz Cezrzdesi shovv him more than once carrying out this office.” 
Unfortunately, the Za2zz Cerzdesi does not contain any concrete evidence of Halil 
Rami EfendTs other political activities (such as transcripts of his contributions to 
political debates) vvhich vvould enable the reconstruction of his concrete political 
standings and vievvpoints on certain questions. Further, due to the political devel- 
opments in Crete in the aftermath of the elections, Halil Rami Efendi vvas not a 
member of parliament during the second session, so the second volume of the 
Zahbıt Ceridesi does not provide any further material. 


Stepbanos Nikolasdes Efendi 


In regard to Stephanos Nikolaides Efendi, the Christian deputy, considerabİy more 
sources are available providing rather detailed insights in the deputy”s İife and ca- 
reer. This may mainly be due to the fact that his open reyection of the parliamen- 
tary mandate in 1877 made him an obyect vrorthy of closer interest not only for 
contemporary European observers of the 1877 events, but also for later Greek na- 
tionalist historians — although both groups tend to focus on the vvider political and 


68 Salname-i Vilayet-i Girid Sene 1293, def”a 2, (Hanya: Girid Vilayet Matba”ası, 1293 118761), 
39. 

6? CE. Devereux, 7?e First Ottoman Constitutional Pertod, 164. 

70 The other three second secretaries of the first session vvere: Hasan Fehmi (Istanbul), Nafi” 
Efendi (Aleppo) and Sebuh Efendi (Istanbul), ef. 22/4., 164. 

71 CE. Us (ed), Zdezlis-i meh”usan 1293—1877 Zabıt Ceridesi, 1:24. 

72 (CE. Devereux, 7?e First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 164. 

73 (E. Us (ed.), //eelis-i meb”usan 1293—1877 Zahı Ceridesi, 1:90, 105, 116, 269 and 303. 
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social implications of the Christian reaction to the elections rather than on the in- 
dividuals involved in the historical process. The sources in question consist not 
only of contemporary European consular reports and nevvspaper articles as vvell as, 
to a far lesser extent, Ottoman perfodicals, but also the “Historical and Bio- 
graphical Notes” (lorogtkö xod Ştoygodiko onuetoporro) of Stephanos Nikolaides 
himself - a series of autobiographical notes in chronological order covering the 
years 1821 to 1893. These notes, although only fragmentarily preserved, have been 
edited by Menelaos G. Parlamas in A7erika Cbronika, vol, 3 (1949), together vvith a 
short biographical introduction by the editor.“ 

Stephanos Nikolaides, appearing in Ottoman sources (e.g. the fournal //Zsazat) 
as İstefanos Efendi, vvas bom in the village of Agies Paraskies (Ayveç Tlopoo- 
xuög),/? located in proximity to İraklion, in 1817.7” The son of Nikolaos Trocha- 
lakes and Adriana Nikoletakes, vvho vvas the sister of Meletios Nikoletakes, metro- 
polite of Crete betvveen 1830 and 18347, and of Georgios Nikoletakes, medical 
doctor and renovvned editor of several ancient Greek manuseripts,/” Stephanos 
grevv up both in his native village and the tov of Traklion, vrhere he received his 
(primary) education during the 1820s and early 1830s.”” His family held large es- 
tates around Agies Paraskies50 and belonged to the educated and vvealthy stratum 
of 19fh century Cretan society. From the very beginning of his childhood, his un- 
cle, member of the highly educated class of the local Orthodox clergy, fostered his 
education vvherever possible and encouraged him to pursue his vivid interest in 
fine arts. Due to the political instability of those years, hovvever, Nikolaides vvas 


74 CE. M.T. TlagAoyo?, “ToTogiko kot Ştoygodbiko onketokoro rov Xrebovov NixoAdi- 


öov,” in: Kpnrıkxd: Xpovikd: 3 (1949), 293-350. The original manuseripts of Stephanos Ni- 
kolaides” notes are preserved in the İibrary of the Traklion museum as codices no. 23 and 
64. M. G. Parlamas refers to them as A (no. 23) and B (no. 64). No. 23 is a small booklet of 
42 pages containing Nikolaides” “Historical and Biographical Notes,” a title chosen by S. 
Chanthoudides, vvho collected the remains of the author”s belongings scattered during the 
Cretan revolution. VVhile Nikolaides” notes concerning the years 1821-1860 partly rely on 
oral accounts of other Cretans and chronological order is not alvrays respected, the notes 
concerning the period after 1860 exclusively derive from Nikolaides” ovrn experlences and 
have been collected much more systematically. (For a more detailed description of the 
manuscripts ef, 22/4., 293-297. In this article, Nikolaides” notes are cited according to Par- 
lamas” edition. First, the number (A1 to A42 or Bİ to B4) of the note in question is given 
follovved by the page number of the edition in brackets.) 

Today, Agies Paraskies is part of the municipality of Nikos Kazantzakis (Nüxoç 

Katovrköknd) in the prefecture of Herakleion (about 900 inhabitants). 

Since no vvritten documents have been preserved indicating the exact birth date of 

Stephanos Nikolaides, vve mainİy rely on oral information from his father contained in his 

uncle”s vvritings. Cf. TTooAoot, “Torogucö ket Ştoygodbuco onketopkorto,” 298, n. 18. 

77 CE. Theocharis Detorakis, “Brief Historical Revievv of the Holy Archdiocese of Crete” 
accessible via vvvvvv.orthodoxresearchinstitute.org/articles/church history/detorakis brtef:- 
historical revtevr.htm. 

78 (Ef. TlaçAorot, “Torogikö xol Ştoygorbikd onuetoportot,” p. 297-298 and A25 (p. 333). 

79 C£, i2id,, 298. 

80 CE, /Z/4., 303. 
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unable to attend school on a regular basis, and thus had to become self taught. 
During this period, his uncle, the above-mentioned Meletios Nikoletakes, acted as 
the young boy”s teacher, introducing him not only to Ancient Greek and arithme- 
tic, but also famillarizing him vvith the tradition of Byzantine sacred music.51 At 
the same time, he gained a certain proficiency in Turkish and began to İearn 
French.3? Other persons temporarily involved in Stephanos Nikolaides” education 
vvere the local teachers Gregorios Megalovrysanos and Nikolaos Parasyris.55 

Around 1833, after he decided that his primary education vvas complete, Niko- 
laides devoted his further educational efforts entirely to the art of iconography, 
vvith Michael Polychronides as his first teacher.5? His vivid interest in music, 
painting and other fine arts (e.g. literature) vvas, according to his ovvn İiterary self- 
portrait as vvell as to different members of his family, one of the most dominant 
traits of his character.55 Furthermore, Nikolaides also shovved a certain interest in 
botany, collecting and cultivating different varieties of trees on the estate of his 
family.35 His selfrimage as a İearned and cultured artist of sophisticated manners57 
is very vvell reflected in his biographical notes, vvhere he states that he had de- 
cided to change his family name - vvhich he considered to be far too “ordinary” 
for a person of his educational rank and talent - from Trochalakes to Nikolaides, 
using the diminutive form of his father”s name.88 

During the follovving years — and up until his death in May 1907 - Nikolaides 
made his living as an iconographer and teacher.5? Some of his vvorks can still be 
seen in the churches of Agios Minas, Agios Titos and Agla Zoni in his native vil- 
lage.?” In his artistic vvork, Nikolaides tried to combine the style of traditional Or- 
thodox iconography vvith contemporary European influences. Sometimes he even 
added an almost political dimension to his vrorks by including certain details and 
scenes taken from the political life of 191 century Crete in his paintings in order 
to indirectly criticize certain Ottoman administrative practices.”) In other do- 


81 From 1836 onvrards, Nikolaides composed sacred music (e.g. his 1836 mass). Cf. /2/4., 300. 

82 Cf, i2id., 298-299. 

83 CE /2/4., 299-300. 

84 CE, 22/4,, 300 and A7, 317 

85 C£, /2/4., 300-301. 

86 Cf, /2/4., 303. 

87 CE. his self-portrait reproduced in: /Z/z., plate betvveen pp. 304 and 305 shovving him as a 
cultured man vvith dark hair, a neat moustache and fine clothing. According to other 
members of his family, Nikolaides belonged to “the best looking men in Traklion” and en- 
yoyed “high esteem among the educated circles of the tovvn” (cf. 22/4., 307). 

88 CE, /2/4., 297. 

89 According to contemporary Cretan observers, Nikolaides” paintings vvere very popular dur- 
ing his lifetime and assured him a considerable income. Cf z2/4., 300. 

90 CE, Stergios Spanakis, Creze: 4 Guide to Travel, History and Arabasology, Taklion Tca. 1965), 

80. 
?1 Cf, e.g. the reproduction of Nikolaides” painting /Tapr/A9ev 7) okud vov vöLov (Zrrival of 
the sbadov of the aa) in the Agios Titos church in Traklion containing the portrayal of a 
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mains of interest, Nikolaides” sympathy for certain (cultural) aspects of Greek na- 
tionalism also shovvs through: On his family”s estate, Nikolaides is said to have 
arranged the trees, vvhich he had imported from abroad, in İong rovvs İlning paths 
and roads. These “avenues” he named later on after famous figures of ancient and 
modern Greek history.” Despite these perhaps rather cultural than political atti- 
tudes, Nikolaides never became an active fighter for the Cretan nationalist cause. 
According to his ovvn testimony, it vvas mostly the fact that a rebels life in the 
mountains vvas hard and full of privation vvhich “prevented” him from taking an 
active part in the Cretan resistance movement. A certain fundamental conserva- 
tism - vvhich he also ascribes to himself - may also have contributed to his 
somevvhat passivist attitude and to the fact that, at various moments of his career, 
he even openly opposed the armed resistance of his compatriots.” 

Nonetheless, Nikolaides actively took part in the po/77/ca/ processes of the is- 
land, especially during the first half of his life. As early as the 1840s he had nego- 
tlated several times vvith the local Ottoman authorities on behalf of the Christian 
population and of several churches in the district of Traklion.”” In September 1858 
(one of the most active years of his political career), he vvas elected member of the 
local ?zeells-i idare”? and vvas sent, some days later, to Chanla to represent the local 
council before the provincial assembly and the island”s governor.?6 

Both in 1856 and 1858, Nikolaides undertook extensive fourneys to İstanbul 
and to different Greek cities in order to broaden his horizon (and, according to 
his autobiographıical vvritings, to gain a broader and deeper understanding of the 
“Greek nation”).” During his first fourney, after having spent some time in İstan- 
bul, he visited the cities of Athens, Izmir and Patras. In October 1856, he re- 
turned to İraklion.?8 His second /ourney to İstanbul as a representative of Crete 
lasted from November 1858 to yuly 1860.” Shortly after his return to his native 
island, Nikolaides vvas elected supervisor of the Christian schools in the saizcak of 
Traklion, an office that he held until 1865, vvhen İsmail Paşa (governor from May 
1861 until December 1867)109 suspended him because of certain decisions he had 
taken in the course of the conflict betvveen the district of Iraklion and the local 


member of the Muslim z/e)za (reproduced in TlooAcıot: “Torogiko: kol Ştoygodbukd 

onuetouoto,” plates betvveen pp. 296 and 297). 

CE, ə)id., 303. He is furthermore said to have imported different varieties of trees (up to 

that time unknovmn on the island) to Crete. 

93 ÇT, his ov statements regarding his character in: /2/4, p. 304 and A11 and A12, 320-321. 

94 CE, ibid.,, 302. These political actions seem to have contributed to his popularity among 
the local Christian population (cf. 22/4., 302) vvho — after he had been arrested in May 
1845 - liberated him from prison (cf. /2/4., 302). 

55 C£, /2id,, 303. 

96 CE. /2/4,, 303. 

97 (CE. ö)i4,, 302 and A7, 316-317. 

58 Cf. /2/4., p. 302 and A7, 316-317. 

99 CE. /ö/4,, p. 303 and A9, 318-319. 

100 Cf, Sinan Kuneralp, Sor Dözeəz Osmanlı Erkdn ze Ricali, 31. 
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Orthodox monastertes regarding the distribution of revenues in the educational 
sector.101 As official reason for Nikolaides” disposal, the Ottoman administration 
emphasized the fact that he vvas still unmarried and therefore not fit for such a 
high-ranking office. Nikolaides, despite his close relationship to religious and 
clerical circles, had supported the local administration against the claims of the 
Orthodox monastertes, a conflict vvhich finally culminated in the dissolution of 
the local administrative council.107 Nonetheless, Nikolaides had to İeave the is- 
land in the aftermath of the 1865 events to avold further prosecution. He took 
refuge first in Istanbul, then in various Greek cities such as Athens. He returned 
to Crete only on lune 16, 1869103 after the insurrections had come to an end. 

The most evident sign of open resistance to the Ottoman administration of the 
island in Nikolaides” career is certainly the fact that he refused to accept his man- 
date as representative of the island in the 1877 /ieeiz-/ mebusan. The precise cir- 
cumstances under vvhich he refused his election, hovvever, are somehovr unclear. 
At least, different accounts of the incident exist, each of vrhich differentİy evalu- 
ates the role patriotic feelings and nationalist adherences played in Nikolaides” 
decision: VVhile the correspondence of Thomas Backhouse Sandvvith dated March 
1877 (one of the more detailed sources on the events in question) suggests that 
Nikolaides resigned under the immense pressure of Cretan nationalist circles 
rather than out of his ov conviction, other sources, such as a pamphlet distrib- 
uted by Greek nationalists in the streets of Athens and some Cretan tovvns a fevv 
days after the elections, depict him as a more passionate fighter for Cretan inde- 
pendence and claim that he voluntarily chose not to accept his mandate out of 
national consciousness. This last version corresponds to the image İater Greek na- 
tionalist historiography has preserved of Stefanos Nikolaides. 

The fact is that Nikolaides vvas made candidate of the non-Muslim population 
of the island by the provincial governor at the end of /anuary/beginning of Feb- 
ruary 1877.103 Sandvvith”s report dated March 31, 1877 contains the text of a pro- 
test made by the islanders in vrhich not only the six (seven) Christian members of 
the administrative councils vvho voted in the election are depicted as traitors of 
the national cause, but in vrhich the protesters openly express their hope that the 
“deputy, so illegally chosen”105 vvould refuse his mandate106 — a decision obvi- 
ousİy not yet made by the elected candidate. The mere fact that Cretan national- 


101 Cf. TlaoAouot, “Toroguko kol Ştoygotbicd onlietopovrot,” 302 and 304 and A11 and A12, 
320-321. 

102 (C£. /2/4., 304-305 and A11 and A12, 320-321. 

103 Of, TlooAxpot, “Torogtk xol Ştoypadbikd onsiokaro,” 305. 

104 Cf, 2/4, p. 305. 

105 Sandvvith to Derby, March 31, 1877 in: Great Britain, House of Commons: //ccoz/zis and 
Papers 91 (1877): Törkey no. 25 (1877): Fartber Correspondence Respecting the Affatres of Turkey, 
15-16. 

106 /Z/4., p. 15-16. Extracts from the protest made by the Christian Cretans have also been 
published in: Devereux, 77e Fzrsf Ottoman Constitutional Pertod, 130, n. 18. 
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ists still had to “express their hope” may hint at the fact that Nikolaides vvas not 
an entirely convinced partisan of “national liberation” or, as the autobiographical 
sources suggest, that he put his trust in other forms of “resistance” rather than in 
open and armed rebellion. 

In slight contrast to this description stands the “Protest made by the Greeks of 
Heraclion in Crete”107 published in the March 31, 1877 issue of 77e 7?ves. Ac- 
cording this report, the protesters” 77zz/z//es/o vvas sold in the streets of Athens the 
vveeks follovving the elections. Although its authenticity can be contested (the cor- 
respondent himself suggests that it vvas “an Athenlan fiction”), the mere fact that 
it provides us vvith a (slightly) different perspective on Stephanos Nikolaides” mo- 
tives makes it vvorth being taken into consideration. The passage concerned vvith 
the Cretan deputtes runs as follovs: 


“L..) But our fust remonstrances vvere not attended to, and tvvo Deputtes vvere elected - 
namely, Haleel Effendi, of Canea, and Stephanos Nikolaides, a Christian, of Heracleion, 
vvho, as he has formerly shovrn sufficient proofs of sincere patriotism, vvill not, vve be- 
İleve, accept an honour by vhich the freedom of his Fatherland is destroyed.”108 


Although the pamphlet”s authors could obviouslİy not yet be sure of Nikolaides” 
final decision in regard to his mandate, they mention nonetheless certain “proofs 
Of sincere patriotism” and, by this means, construct an undefined nimbus of na- 
tional consciousness around “their” unvvanted candidate. 

Finally, the August 7, 1908 issue of the Cretan nevvspaper E/zrs published - in 
memory of Nikolaides” death — a reproduction both of the Ottoman administra- 
tion”s telegram to Stephanos Nikolaides informing him of his election, as vvell as 
a copy of his response to the island”s governor.10? The official letter dated Febru- 
ary 28, 1877110 and addressed to Stephanos Nikolaides Efendi, not only informs 
its recipient that he had obtained a clear mafority in the ballot, but also that he 
vvas supposed to travel first to Chanla for a preparatory meeting vvith the provin- 
cial governor, then to Istanbul to take his seat in the nevv parliament. Aİl travel 
expenditures, the telegram further states, vrould be covered by the provincial gov- 
ermment in order to ensure the deputy”s immedlate departure.111 Nikolaides” re- 
sponse — suspiciousİy short and dry - is undated, but clearly expresses his feeling 
that he could not accept a mandate entrusted to him against the vrill of the ma- 


107 72£ Tönes (London), March 31, 1877, 7. 

108 /2/4., 7. 

109 Cf, EArdç no. 193, August 7, 1908. Also given in: IlaoAoyıot “Torogukö kol Ştoygodbuk 
oTLetvokoro,” 306. 

10 The date of this letter only seemingly contradicts Devereux”s dating of the Cretan elec- 
tions (March 10, 1877), since the telegram to Nikolaides in its Greek version is dated ac- 
cording to the yulian calendar. A conversion of the yulian date (February 28, 1877) results 
in the Gregorlan date March 12, 1877. 

Hİ C£. TlaçAopo, “Torogucc xol Ştoygadbuco onkeoporo,” 306. 
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yority of his compatriots.11? Yet his ansvver lacks all sign of passion and displays 
throughout a conspicuousİy sober tone. İt may therefore be possible that Sand- 
vvith”s vision of the candidate”s refusal is to be preferred vvhen it comes time to 
deciding to vhat extent Nikolaides vvas motivated by “sincere patriotic feelings.” 
Especially if the autobiographical evidence of Nikolaides” political strategies and 
his general conservative attitude combined vvith his “respect for the lav” are taken 
into consideration, it may be concluded that - at least — his decisions cannot 
simpİy be reduced to patritotic resistance. 

In the years folloving the Cretan insurrection of 1878, Stephanos Nikolaides 
did not take part anymore in the political affairs of the island as he had before.115 
Becoming a follovver of the conservative Azzrazazzades-party,113 he concentrated 
from novr on mainly on his artistic vvork.115 1n 1897 he fled the island once more 
and took refuge in Greece during the Cretan revolution. On his retum, he found 
his house and estate destroyedl, his large collection of manuscripts and books scat- 
tered.116 On May 23, 1907, Stephanos Nikolaides ded in Traklion at the age of 
90.117 


Condluston 


As has been shovvn above, the 1877 parliamentary elections on Crete vvere held in 
an extremely tense and unstable atmosphere. İt vvas mainİy the clear and funda- 
mental reyection of the parliamentary elections by the local Greek population 
vvhich posed mafor problems to the Ottoman administration on the island. İt is 
therefore not surprising that the Sublime Porte”s reaction to the Cretans” reyection 
of the ballot vvas exceptionally strong. Nonetheless, a closer look at the events of 
February/ March 1877 also shovvs that things vvere much more complicated than 
the established historical narratives of the events suggest. Notably, the role of the 
elected Christian deputy seems to have been a rather ambivalent one. Nominated 
- despite the already existing tensions and certainİly not vvithout reason - by the 


112 The Greek text of his reyection as given in EArdcç no. 193 (August 7, 1908) and runs as fol- 
lovvs: “Xeğooriyv Nokoepxixv Korne - Xoviz, EAsiğov eretonkov TmnAeygödnilo: 7tegi 
EkAoyriz Hou döz BovAsurot” Koryenc. AvreotLot Hil) Öpvöevoç ortoÖexXÖriVoL TİyV 
ökAoyrv Toeörnv, Tv oreertou?Ənooxv Ek TƏİV 7tQOTEOCOV OL, XOLOTLOVOL OULTUOTOLOİTOL 
HOv Ölö Aöyouq mövc örtolovç 7tArıo6oToTo ovu Lepicoko AtoTeAc” Hemö TO 
TtQOOTİKOVTOÇ OsĞoOLOU - Zredayoç NixoAatörnc.” 

CT. TIxoAcxuot, “Torogucö kod Ştoygodbikd onusiokoro,” 309. 

Cf. Kallivretakis, “A Century of Revolutions,” 25 passz?z, His affiliation vvith the Kazraza- 
nades group, a political faction rather composed of those influential circles of society prof- 
iting from the sf4/zs 4zo, suggests once again that Nikolaides certainİy vvas not a militant 
partisan of subversive nationalist movements. 

115 Cf. TlaoAoot, “Torogiko kol Ştoygodbukd onytstoyoro,” 309-310. 

116 CE. 2/4, 309-310. 

17 C£. 2/4. 311. 


113 
114 
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island”s Ottoman governor, Stephanos Nikolaides apparently vvas not a passionate 
adherent to the local population”s revolutionary ideas and the armed resistance 
movements. As a member of a propertted, educated and rather influential local 
family and already disposing of certain administrative skills acquired vrhile hold- 
ing different official posts vvithin the provincial administration, the profile of 
Stephanos Nikolaides corresponds to a large extent to the general set of character- 
istics established by Kemal H. Karpat in his study on the social implications of 
the 1877 elections and confirmed by other case studies in this volume. Further- 
more, Nikolaides, vrho entertained close relations to Orthodox clerical circles as 
vvell, represented a group among the İocal notables not primarily interested in a 
total restructuring of the island”s political status and administrative structure. 
These political vievrpoints equally fit into the general picture of the first Ottoman 
parliamentary deputtes, vrho to a İarge extent vvere nominated by members of the 
local administration (if not by the provincial govermor himself), vvho had no great 
interest in the election of truly “Independent” candidates (although, as can be 
stated, many deputtes later on proved to be much more independent than ex- 
pected). In any case, the vision that Cretan nationalist historians have developed 
of Nikolaides as a passionate fighter for Cretan independence must be at least 
partly revised. 

Although the available biographical and autobiographical material has been 
able to establish a rather detailed picture of the non-Muslim deputy, almost no 
valuable information could be retrieved regarding Halil Rami Efendi, vvho repre- 
sented the Cretan Muslims during the first session of the Ottoman parliament in 
1877. This illustrates once more the fundamental difficulties faced by researchers 
in the field of Ottoman biography and the extent to vrhich Ottoman biographical 
and prosopographical research remains a veritable Sisyphean task, often revvarded 
vvith only modest success. 


conaımnı 


Some Notes about the Members of Parliament 
from the Province of Baghdad 


Cöristoph Herzog 


In 1877 the region of today”s Iraq vvas administratively speaking divided into tvvo 
oilayets, that of Baghdad and that of Basra, vvhich had been detached from the 
province of Baghdad in 1875, vhile Mosul remained a sazcak of Baghdad until 
1879.1 The z//zyer of Baghdad in 1877 consisted of seven sazzcaZs?, vvhich, as in the 
other provinces, vvere forming the constituencies for the parliamentary election. 
The French consul in Baghdad vvho in 1877 vvrote an report about the election in 
the province claimed that the enthusiasm for the constitution vvas rather limited 
in Baghdad as most people vrould fail to understand its meaning and its implica- 
tions, so that the Ottoman governor Abdürrahman Nureddin Paşa vvas con- 
fronted vvith difficulties in finding suitable men vvilling to do the (ob. The French 
consul”s report also hinted that it vvas the governor of the province rather than 
the provincial 7zecizs vrho had the most important share in determining the out- 
come of the election.? 

VVhile the əz/zyef of Baghdad, hovvever, finally sent three deputites, the z//zyez of 
Basra did not. The reason for this irregularity may be that Basra vvas not really 
considered a zz/zyet but something of a special case.“ As a matter of fact, since the 
Ottoman military expedition to East Arabia under the governorship of Midhat in 
1871, the szzcaks of Hasa, Nağd - at least nominally - formed part of the imperial 
domains.” Another reason for the non-representation of the province of Basra in 
the Ottoman parliament might be found in the fact that in addition to being 
largely a tribal area this province vvas predominantly Shiite. Neither Ottoman in- 
frastructural povver nor Ottoman lİegitimacy effectively extended to this area, 
vvhich remained to form a sort of an annex to the empire. 


Cf. Christoph Herzog, "Osmanische Herrschaft und Modernisterung im İrak", unpubl. 

Habilitation thesis (Univ. of Heidelberg, 2004), 44-45. 

These szzzcaks vvere Mosul, Sulaymaniyya, Shahrizür, Baghdad, Hilla, "Amara and Karbala. 

3 Archive Diplomatique de Nantes (ADN), Bagdad (consulat) A 46, no. 75, March 31, 1877, 
Destr€es to de Mouy . 

3 Te terminoloşy in the Ottoman imperial almanacs nos. 31 of 1291H and 32 (1292H) 
used in the description of the status of the province of Basra is different from that used for 
other provinces. 

5 CE. Frederick F. Anscombe, 77?c Ozzonan Gulf: The Ceeation of Kumait, Saudi Arabia, and 

Qatar (Nevr York: Columbia University Press, 1997) and Zekeriya Kurşun, Nzc/Z ze A)sa”da 

Osmanlı Hdkimiyeti, Vebhbalf Hareketi ve Suud Deolet”nin Ortaya Çıkışı (Ankara: TTK, 1998 ). 
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Aİl deputies from the province of Baghdad vvere of some İocal standing. Their 
social status might be meaningfully described using the vvell-knovrn concept of 
notables.6 They vvere landovvners and/or tax-farmers and İocal bureaucrats occu- 
pying seats in the nevvly established local Ottoman Tanzimat assemblies and 
courts. Thus, they had both knovvledge about at least certain aspects of the func- 
tioning and a certain closeness to the Ottoman imperial administration. They 
vvere not theologians (ulema or rabbis). The Muslims among them vvere Sunnis, 
the Shiite element not being represented. In contrast to the Vevvish community, 
Christians vvere demographically unimportant in Baghdad and its vicinities. 


Menahiım Salib Efendi 


Menahim b. Şalıh Danyal, in Ottoman sources simply named Menahim Salih 
Efendi, vvas bom in Baghdad in 1846, the offspring of a vvealthy Yevvish family. 
The Danyal family belonged to the most prominent /evvish families of Baghdad.7 
Obvtousİy he received an excellent education including the study of Türkish at 
the hands of private teachers. At a rather young age he vvas appointed member of 
the ?zedis-i idare of the province in 1869 before he became an elected member of 
the Ottoman parliament and vvas sent off to Istanbul. Follovving the dissolution 
of the chamber in 1878, he extensively travelled in Europe and returned to Bagh- 
dad only in 1880. A second 7ourney to Europe, probablİy via Anatolia, started in 
1904. This time his fourney lasted four years. After his return he trted to intro- 
duce modem agrarian technology to his estates in the Hilla district. Menahim 
Salih Efendi vvas one of the founders of the Red Crescent in Iraq and became its 
vice president. In 1910 be bullt a kindergarten and a primary school in Baghdad, 
vvhich bore his name and vvere financed by endovvments. Both existed until being 
nationalized by the İraqi govemment in 1976. In 1928 he also sponsored the 
building of an orphanage for Muslim children, receiving praise for that act from 
the famous İraqi poet Marrüf ar-Ruşafı. 

In 1924 he became a deputy for Baghdad in the constitutional assembly but re- 
signed after a short period. After that he vvas appointed member of the senate 
(mailis aFaSyan) in huly 1925. He held this position until he retired in 1932 be- 
cause of his old age and his ill health. He died in 19408 and vvas burted in prox- 


6 Hourani, Albert, “Ottoman Reform and the Politics of Notables,” in Begirə/xgs of Moderni- 
zation in tbe Muüddle Fast, ed, VV.R. Polk and R.L. Chambers (Chicago 1968), 41-65 and 
Philip S. Khoury, “The Urban Notables Paradigm Revisited,” Rezze az MHMonde Musulman et 
du Müdfterannee, 55-56 (1990), 215-228. 

7 Elie Kedourie, “The levvss of Babylon and Baghdad,” in Sylvia Kedourie (ed.), Ele Kedoriz, 
CBE, FBA 1926-1992. History, Pbilosopby, Politics (London: Frank Cass, 1998), 15. 

8 Mir Başri, //7zəz akYabud fi Elraq akbadıtb (ferusalem 1983), 25-29. Photographs of him in 
Yüsuf Rizqallah Ğanima, /izz?az al-musbtaq fi te”rikb Yabüd al“kaq. Masa mülbaq bEtarikb 
Yabad al“lraq fi Vqarm aH"asbrin bi-qalam Mir Başrı, 2nd. ed. (London: AlHYVVarrak, 1997), 199 
and 272. 
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imity to the sepulchre of Ezektel in Kifl near Hılla. The family had been the 
guardians of the sepulchre.? 

It vvould appear that Menahim Salih Efendi vvas the son of a leading Baghdadıi 
Tevyish merchant family vvith strong international connections. His father had al- 
ready travelled to Europe. There is evidence that they took sides in one of the 
communal struggles vvhich divided the levvish community of Baghdad at the end 
of the 19th century.10 Given their obviousİy close European contacts, one may 
speculate that on the ideological level of these intra-communal struggles the 
Danyals rather did not side vvith the traditionalists. 

Members of the family (probably his father and uncle) had played a prominent 
role in large scale tax-farming earlier in the century.1) The family ovrned large es- 
tates in the region of Hilla.İ? Menahim Efendi himself has been said to have had 
close relations to the Ottoman Governor.15 

Perhaps ovving to his comparatively young age, Menahim Efendi belonged to 
the less active members of parliament. In the minutes of the parliamentary de- 
Dbates offered to us by Hakkı Tarik Us, there is only cursory evidence of his pres- 
ence,” 


Şerifzade Abdürrahman Vaşfı Bey 


“Abdarrahman VVaşfi Al Sharif, called Şerifzade Abdürrahman Vasfı Bey in Otto- 
man Turkish sources, originated from Mosul, vrhere he vvas born in 1247H (beg. 
hüne 12, 1831).1? Besides Arabic and Turkish, he knevv Persian and Kurdish. At the 
age of 21 he held his first government post in the ?rz//zse2e kalemi in Mosul from 
vvhich he drevv an income of 400 Zzzzş. In 1856 he became an unpaid member of 
the ?zedis-i kebir in Mosul. The follovving year he vvas transferred to the ?zediz-/ fed- 
kik. A year İlater vve find him as a director of the Zaza of Zibar that formed part of 
the central szzzcak of the province of Mosul, and then as zzaz? ?zeyzuru in Shahri- 
zür. Consequently he became £azz?zakam of the Hindiyya district at the Euphra- 


? Kedourie, “The levvs,” 15. 

10 David S. Sassoon, //iszory of the İevs in Bagdad (Nevv York: AMS Press, 1982), 159. 

1 ADN, Constantinople D (Bagdad 1859-1868), no. 132, October 12, 1859, Tastu to Thou- 
venel, 

12 Kedourie, “The levvs,” 15. 

SAH Al Bazargan, Zezaqa”f akbaqiqiyya fi tb-tbasora al“iraqiyya (Bagdad: Matba"at Assad, 

1954), 23. 

14 Hakkı Tarık Us (ed.), //eeiis-i Mebusan 1293 Zabit Ceridesi, 2 vols. (Istanbul: Vakıt Matbaası, 
1940-1954), 2:48 for his only tvvo vvords 1 vvas able to find in the records compiled by H.T. 
Us. 

15 Us, //edlis-i Mebusan, 2:415, “Düzeltmeler ve iliveler” and "Abbas al“Azzavvi, 727/22 ak 
“Traq bayn ibtilalayn, 8 vols. (Baghdad: Matba"at Bağdad, 1935-1956), 8:33. For most of the 
folloving see his szc/// in the Başbakanlık Osmanlı Arşivi, İstanbul Ehenceforth BOAİ, 
DH.SAİD 3.584. 
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tes, vice 7zzi/asarrıf of the Muntafiq sazzcak, acting ?zzzasarrıf in Shahrizür, and sev- 
eral times Zaz?z?zakam of the district of Samavva in İraq until on February 13, 1876 
he vvas appointed to the court of appeal (?za/£ezze-i temyiz) in Baghdad.16 

Obvtously Abdürrahman Efendi vvas present in the parliament”s first session 
only vvhile in the second session he vvas replaced by Rif"at Bey.1” Abdürrahman 
Bey vas an active but not overly frequent contributor to the debates of the par- 
İhament”s first session, vyhere he made three more elaborate contributions, all of 
them referring to Iraq.18 

After his mission as a representative to the parliament in Istanbul had ended, 
he acted as president of the criminal section (ceza 4/z7zes) of the 2/4ayet mahkemesi 
in Kirkük and İater vvas appointed 2az?zəzakam of the "Amara district in İraq. He 
died on Yuly 25, 1885. He came from a family of some İocal standing: his son, 
Diya” Al Sharif, later became a member of parliament in independent İraq.” 


Rəfat Bey 


Rif"at Bey vvas born in Baghdad in fuly or August 1833.20 He vvas the son of 
Ahmad Ağa, the founder of the house of Shavvkat, former commander of the lan- 
issaries in Baghdad, and grandfather of Nağı Shavvkat, vvho from November 1932 
to March 1933 vvas prime minister of Iraq. The family vvas of Circassian origin de- 
scending from the leading Mamluk elite in Baghdad and belonging to, as the 
eminent historian of modem İraq, Hanna Batatu, put it, a “class of upper bureau- 
crat-landovvners.”?1 Rif"at Bey vvent to a traditional boys” school (sz2yaz ?zeğtebi) in 
Baghdad. İt may be assumed that he also received private tuition, although this is 
not mentioned in his szcz/, vvhich states that he had reading and vvriting abilities in 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish. In the second half of 1858, at 26 years of age he be- 
came an unpaid member of the 7zeelZs- za)kik in the province of Baghdad. Nearly 
ten years had to pass until in 1285H (beg. April 4, 1268), he vvas appointed mem- 
ber of the criminal court, receiving one thousand £zzzş a month. A little later he 
became Zaz?zakam of the Qürna Zazz at the yunction of the Euphrates and Tigris 
rivers, a post that paid 3,500 £zzzş. During Midhat Paşa”s governorship in İraq he 
took part in the military campaign in Eastem Arabia and became vice /zzzasarrıf 


16 See also ADN, Bagdad (consulat) A 46, no. 75, March 31, 1877, Destr€es to de Mouy . 

17 Robert Devereux, 77e F7zs: Oztoman Constitutional Period. A Study of the Midbat Constitution 
and Parliament (Baltimore: fohns Hopkins Press, 1963), 261 and 269 and Us, //eelis-i Mebu- 
san, 2:415 (“Düzeltmeler ve ilAveler”). 

18 CE. Us, //eelis-i Mebusan, 1:176-177, 210, 344-345. 

19 “Abbas al-“Azzavri, 727222 aF“İraq bayn ibtilalayn (Bagdad: Matba"at Bağdad, 1935-1956), 
8:33. 

20 Cf. his sicill in BOA: DH.SAİD 10/493 and Al“Azzavvt, 727285 al“lraq, 8:138. 

21 Batatu, Hanna, 7)e O/4 Social Classes and the Revolutionary Movements of haq. A Study of 
Traq” Ola Landed and Commercial Classes and of its Communisits, Bafilısts, and Free Offcers 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978), 181. See also /2/4, 213. 
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(xutasarrıf muavini) of the nevvly founded sazcak (or /Zza) of Necd (Nayd), vvhich 
gave him an income of 5,000 £Zzrzş. Hovvever, in March or April of 1873 he re- 
signed from this post and consequently became Zaz?z?zakam first of the district of 
Arbil and later of that of Taf in northern İraq, vvhich reduced his salary to 2,500 
and 3,500 Zzrzş respectively. He resigned from the latter post as vvell. In 1877 he 
vvas given the task of inspecting several fortresses the Iranians had bullt close to 
the border of the Zazas of Küt al-Amara and Mandalı. After that he vvas elected to 
the second session of the Ottoman parliament, a post vvhich vvas remunerated 
vvith 5,000 Zzzzzş. After the dissolution of the parliament, he first became £az?z- 
makam 1n Yanbü" al-Bahr in the province of Hiyaz (earning novv merely 2,500 2z- 
ruş) before becoming 7rzz/asarrıf of the central sarzcak of the same province. This 
time his income vvas increased again to 5,000 £Zzzzzzş. But in spring 1882 this as- 
signment vvas ended, and he had to vvait almost a year before being given the post 
of kammmakam for 2,500 Zzruş in October 1883 in Khurasan, vvhich belonged to 
the province of Baghdad. İt seems that at this point he vvas dismissed from office 
and brought to court because of his conduct during some of his official appoint- 
ments. Only in February 1887 vvas he reinstalled as Zaz?z?zakam, this time in Du- 
laym for 2,500 Zzzzzş but vvas dismissed only a year later and subsequently became 
kaimmakam in Shamiyya. In 1892 he vvas appointed vzzzasarrıf of the sayzcak of 
“Amara. His salary vvas once again set for at 5,000 Zzzzş. Hovvever, not long after 
this appointment he again resigned on October 21, 1893. After that time he does 
not seem to have held another official appointment.?? Rif"at Bey died on April 17, 
1900 after a prolonged illness.?3 


AbdürrezzaR Efendi 


Shaykh “"Abdarrazzaq ash-Shaykh Qadir vvas a member of the Baghdadi ash- 
Shaykh Qadir family. In the Ottoman sources he is simply named Abdürrezzak 
Efendi.?” The family”s founding father, ash-Shaykh Qadir (d. 1278H, beg. Tuly 9, 
1861) is said to have been of Kurdish origin and to have been affiliated vvith the 
highiy influential Q24772yya in Baghdad.?? 

His son Şaykh “Abdarrazzaq is reported to have been a member of the local 
temyiz mabkemest.?6 After his return from Istanbul follovving the dissolution of the 


22 BOA: DH.SAİD 10/493. 

23 Al“Azzavrı, Tarikb al“lraq, 8:138. 

24 (CE Us, AMezclis-i Mebusan, 2:16. 

25 Tbrahim ad-Durübi, /Z.Bağdediyyün. Akbbürubum axa mağölisubum (Bagdad: Rabita, 1958), 
192. 

26 ADN: Bagdad (consulat) A 46, no. 75, March 31, 1877, Destr€es to de Mouy. This vvould 
appear to be consistent vvith the information given in Bağıızz/ sa/zamesi 1 (1292H), 58 
vrhere one Abdürrezzak Efendi is mentioned as member of the 47zaz-/ femyiz-i vilayet. 
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parliament he became mayor of the second district”s municipality of Baghdad?7 in 
1296H (beg. December 26, 1878), a post he held until his death in 1312H (beg. 
hüly 5, 1894).28 Obvtously he vvas. a landovvner or rather a holder of tax farms.?? 
Abdürrezzak seems to have been one of the more frequent contributors to the 
parliamentary debates, especially during the second session. Hovvever, his contri- 
butions then vvere mostly concerned vvith formal issues concerning the procedure 
or parliamentary vvork. He regularly admonished his colleagues not to vvaste too 
much time vvith fruitless discussion and made proposals for more efficient par- 
Hamentary vvork. Thus, he criticized that it took the parliament several sittings to 
formulate its response to the opening address of the sultan vrhile the country vvas 
in a desperate vvar vvith Russia.?0 

No information could be obtained about the size and importance of Abdür- 
rezak”s tax-farming business. VVe might, hovvever, consult the table listing the do- 
nations by members of parlament for the refugees of the vvar against Russia?1 to 
get an, admittedly very tentative idea of the relative level of vvealth held by the 
various members of parliament. İn doing so, vve assume that the members had an 
approximate idea of the vvealth and status of their colleagues and felt obliged - 
vvithin certain İimits — to correspond to this scale vrhen determining their ovrn 
contribution. Inferring from the rather average amount of his donation (600 Zz- 
ruş), one might assume that Abdürrezzak vvas not one of the top-income contrac- 
tors. Thus, it vvould appear that Abdürrezzak vvas an interesting example of the 
"notables-concept," even if he clearİy vvas not one of the top notables in Baghdad 
either in terms of vvealth or in terms of povver or prestige. His father must have 
been a nevvcomer to the city. İt can be safely assumed that his adherence to the 
mighty Qadiriyya order - vrhich vve may also suppose for his son - helped him 
greatİy to advance his affairs in Baghdad. Under these circumstances the assump- 
tion vvould not appear too far-fetched that Abdürrezzak Efendrs election for par- 
İlament vvas on the ticket of the head of the order, the zzaq?2 of Baghdad, vrho tra- 
ditionally vvas one of the most influential men in the city. 


Bağdadlı Mehmed Emm Efendi 


Mention should finally be made of the member of the ?zeci/s-/ ayan, Muhammad 
Amin az-Zand, vvho is referred to in Ottoman sources as Bağdadlı Mehmed Emin 


27 Al-Azzavr, Törikb al“Traq, 8:45, Bağdad sahnamesi 4 (1300H), 114. 

28 Ad-Durübi: AZBağdadiyyün, 193. 

29 CE. Us, //ezlis-i Mebusan, 2:338, vrhere he alludes to his “having quite an amount of corn 
in the fields” in the province of Baghdad. 

30 CE Us, AMedis-i Mebusan, 2:54-59. 

31 Us, Mezlis-i Mebusan, 2:154f. 
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Efendi? He vvas born on May 4, 1819 in Baghdad into a family of originally 
tribal origins that had settled in the city already in the first half of the 18th cen- 
tury. Mehmed Emin recefved a religious education from İocal ulema. At the age 
of 28 he became zaz2 at the court in Baghdad and later in addition a member of 
the ?zeclis-i kebir-i eyalet. He then succeeded53 the famous Abü lThana” Mahmüd 
Shihabaddin al-Alüsi as the mufti of Baghdad, a post he held until 1855. During 
the second governorship of Mehmed Namık Paşa (1862-1868) in Baghdad, he be- 
came £aÖya, an office that he held - vvith a short interruption - for five years. In 
1868 he vvas called to Istanbul to become a member of the şzrzzyz qevlet. İt vvould 
not seem improbable that he vvas a proteg€ of Namık Paşa, vvho around the same 
time vvas recalled to Istanbul to become serzsğer. Henceforth Mehmed Emin” ca- 
reer unfolded in Istanbul. VVhile proceeding in the hierarchy of İ7vz?yye degrees to 
that of İszaz2zl payesi in 1876, he became a member in numerous commissions, 
one of them being the drafting commission of the famous /Vecelle. In March 1877 
he became an appointed member of the Ottoman senate, vvhere he vvorked for six 
months as a member of the 7eşk//7 z//ayet komisyonu. Later he vvas a member of the 
İntibab-i memurin komisyonu. After the dissolution of the parliament he obviously 
held no further official appointment but remained in Istanbul. Finally, four 
months before his death on February 14, 1892, he received the İ7əröyye title of 
Zinadolu kazaskerliği. 


4in Example of Local Engagement in Parliament: 
tbe Proposal For the Reform of Taxes m İraq by Abdürrabman Efendi 


During the first session of the parliament at one of the meetings in early Vune 
1877, the deputy from Baghdad Abdürrahman Efendi demanded the forming of a 
commission vvhose task it vvould have been to vrork out a proposal for the reor- 
ganisation of the vvhole taxation system in İraq (2z/za-? Frakiyye).?" The proposal 
that vvas printed in the nevvspaper 3aszef vvas made the context of the chamber”s 
deliberations on a forced İoan that vvas recommended by a special committee of 
the chamber as the best means to cover additional vvar expenses.? 

Abdürrahman Efendi vvas not only highly critical of the forced loan, vhich he 
regarded as a “second tax,” but also of the overall performance of the Ottoman 
administration concerning taxation in İraq. He pointed out that except in the re- 
gions of Mosul, Kirkük and Sulaymaniyya not all land in İraq vvas originally of 


32 The follovving factual information is based on the article by Ali Birinci, “Mecelle Cemiyeti 


Azasından Bağdatlı Mehmed Emin Efendi,” in id., 7zr/2/z: Gölgesinde. Meşahir-i Meçhüleden 
Birkaç Zat (Istanbul: Dergah, 2001), 13-16. 

33 Al“Azzavvi: Törikb al“İraq, 7:286. 

34 Us, Mezlis-i Mebusan, 1:344-346. 

35 Devereux, 77e First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 205. 
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the ?/z7-type. Large tracts of land had remained in the hands of the original ovn- 
ers after the Muslim conquest of the country. Hovvever, over the course of time, 
many of these landovvners had died vvithout heirs, and their land therefore had 
been transferred to the state. This kind of land vvas called 2arzezyye, said Abdür- 
rahman Efendi, and it vvas farmed out at very different rates. As this land vvas 
farmed out on a yearly term, Abdürrahman Efendi insisted that it vvas to be de- 
termined vvhether the former or the current tenant vvas liable for the forced loan. 
In either case the amount of the loan should be specifled in a yust manner., İt vvas 
true, he continued, that in recent years some of the land of the Zazacöyye type had 
been transferred to property by issuing title deeds. But although this should have 
meant that the land novv came under the tithing obligation, in reality it vvas still 
taxed differently according to its fertility and vvater supply. Here again, Abdür- 
rahman Efendi vvas rather skeptical about the İlavvful and yust applicability of a 
forced İoan if its amount did not take into account the difference in taxation. He 
savv more unresolved problems in the financial treatment of pious foundatıons 
and of the urban population vvho made their livelihood from trade and com- 
merce. Concering the administrative districts of Mosul, Kirkük and Sulaimani- 
yya, he somevvhat vaguely but unmistakably declared that through “the tyranny 
of the influential and the indecision of the government” taxation vvas targeting 
exclusively the poor, vvho vvere therefore unable to cover even their most basic 
needs. In addition, the taxation of date grovving in Baghdad and its ad?oining dis- 
tricts vvas generally excessive and unyfust. 

Under the prevailing conditions, Abdürrahman Efendi seemed to suggest, it 
vvas impossible to raise a forced İoan in İraq vrithout a fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of taxation in the country. 

To achieve this end, he demanded the installation of a commission. He in- 
cluded the names of its members in his proposal, Not surprisingİy all of his rec- 
ommendations had close relations vvith the province of Baghdad: Mehmed Namık 
Paşa, currently a member of the Ottoman Senate, had been there as zəz/ tvvice 
from 1851 to 1852 and from 1862 to 1868. He vvas to preside over the commis- 
sion. Bağdadlı Mehmed Emin Efendi, another member of the Senate, had been in 
Istanbul only for a couple of years. Mansur Paşa (d. 1883) from the Sa"dün family, 
novv a member of the şzzz-y? devlet, vvras a former shaykh of the Muntafiq- 
confederation on the lovver Euphrates vvho had been sponsored by Midhat Paşa.6 
İbrahim Fasih Efendi (1820/21 — December 16, 1882)” at that time vvas a member 


36 Al“Azzavvi: 7erikb al“Traq, 8:78, ADN: Bagdad (consulat) A 45, no. 12, December 15, 
1872, to Comte Vogue, Mehmed Süreyya: S7cz/Z/ Öymani, ed. Nuri Akbayar. 6 vols (Istan- 
bul: Tarih Vakfi, 1996), 931. The more vvell-knovrn Sa"dün shaykh vvho vvas member of the 
şura-t devlet vvas Nasir Paşa, on him cf, 22/42, 1228. 

37 On him ef. Yünus ash-Shaykh Ibrahim as-Samarra”ı, 727722 “x/zəza” Bagbdad fi”Tqam ar- 
rab "ashar alhıidiri. (Baghdad: Matba"at vvizarat al-avvqaf vva shu”ün ad-diniyya, 1978 / 
1398), 11-13. 
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of the ?zeciis-i maarif and belonged to the famous Haydari-family in Baghdad, 
vvhile Derviş Efendi had been the former accountant of the endovrments (evia/ 
mühasebeci) in Baghdad and vvas currently like Mansur Paşa a member of the şzrz-y? 
devlet. Finally Abdürrahman Efendi proposed that his tvvo colleagues Abdürrah- 
man and Menahim Efendi (modestly omitting himself) should act as the represen- 
tatives of the chamber in the commission. The commission itself vvas to prepare a 
sort of memorandum that vvould form the basis of further legislative deliberations. 

As still little is knovvn about late Ottoman prosopography, it is impossible to 
tell the exact political implications the personal composition of that commission 
may have had. Namik Paşa is knovrn to have been a tough, emphatically conser- 
vative and authoritarian but thoroughly honest administrator vvho vvas İittle loved 
in Europe but generally highly respected by the Ottoman political elite. Mansur 
Paşa, on the other hand, had caused the Ottoman administration considerable 
trouble by repeatedly rebelling against the governor in Baghdad. He vvas at once a 
prominent victim and beneficlary of the Ottoman politics of divide-and-rule in 
Traqi tribal affairs. İt is interesting to note that Namık Paşa and Mansur Paşa had 
in fact clashed in May 1864, vvhen the former unseated the İatter from the 
shaykhhood of the Muntafiqs.?5 Only in 1866 vvas Mansur granted an amnesty by 
Namik Paşa and vvas able to return to Baghdad.5? VVe must not, hovvever, assume 
that Mansur vvas a tribal vvarrior, unacquainted vvith the more subtle and bureau- 
cratically vvorking Ottoman provincial administration. As he had been a member 
of the ?zecii-i idare in Baghdad “0, he had sufficient insight into the intricacy of 
Ottoman provincial polictes at the time of the Tanzimat. Nevertheless, a proposal 
arranging for Mansur and Namık Paşas to sit in one and the same commission on 
tax reform in the province of Baghdad vvould have brought together tvvo basically 
different types of pashas, embodying and representing in their very personal his- 
tory the Ottoman centre and periphery. Bağdadlı Mehmed Emin Efendi on the 
other hand vvas a member of the drafting commission of the //ecelle, reputed for 
his intimate knovvledge of religious lavv.”) Fasih Efendi, vvho vvas to be the other 
“alim in the commission, may have been somevvhat more controversial.3? 

AİH in all the focus of the proposal vvas undoubtedly on a purely local reform 
of taxation based on the local knovvledge of local notables vvho had become offi- 
cials of the central Ottoman administration yet including at its head a prominent 
figure vvith local knovvledge but vvithout any indigenous roots. VVhile it is not 
clear hovv Abdürrahman Efend”s proposal vvas received in the chamber, serious 


38 Al“Azzavi: Tarikb al“İraq, 7:143-149. For the resulting military action ef. PRO: FO 
195/803A, no. 25, May 4, 1864, Kemball to Erskine. 

39 PRO: FO 195/803A, no. 26, lune 27, 1866, Kemball to Lyons. 

40 Al“Azzavr: 72772) al“İraq, 7:143. 

41 Birinci, “Mecelle Cemiyeti Azasından,” 15. 

42 CE. the fudgement made by Mehmed Süreyya, S/c//Zi osmani yabud tezkere-i meşabir-i os- 
maniyye. 4 vols. (Istanbul: Matbaa-i amıre, 1308-1311), 4:21. 
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administrative reform achieved some prominence on the agenda of the early 
Hamidian regime even after the dissolution of the parliament, before apparently 
falling into oblivion for tvvo and a half decades.“5 


43 (f. Gökhan Çetinsaya, Ozfoman Administration of Fraq, 1890-1908 (London - Nevr York: 
Routledge, 2006), 24-48. 
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A Portrait of Syrian Deputtes 
in the First Ottoman Parliament 


Malek Sarif 


“The discussions upon these points İthe internal organisation of the parliament)l have 

been conducted vvith considerable ability and animation, and several of the Arabian and 

Syrian Delegates have been conspicuous for the energy they have displayed in opposing 

any measure of the government vrhich appeared to them an infringement of Parliamen- 

tary privilege.”i 

The follovving article attempts a prosopographıical study of seven “Arabian-Syrian” 
delegates described by the British ambassador Nassau )/ocelyn as energetic in de- 
fending the privileges of the parliament. The prosopographıical portraits are pre- 
sented in the first part of this article. Szcz/Z7 a2zal entries, the official biographies 
of Ottoman bureaucrats kept and updated at the Ministry of the Interior, consti- 
tute a mayor source of information for this first part. They are complemented vvith 
biographies and available studies on these parliamentarians. 

The seven deputtes under study in this article are a selection of those vyho repre- 
sented Syria in the tvvo sessions of the first Ottoman parliament. They shared a 
common trait in that they all came from middle and upper stratum families of an 
urban background, vvere especially interested in urban developments, and served in 
the local administration.? Tvvo of them vvere mayors, Yusuf Diya” al-Khalidi and 
Manuk Karaca vvere mayors of lerusalem and Aleppo respectively. Husain Beyhum 
and “Abd al-Rahim Badran vvere members of the municipal counsel of Beirut. 
Niqula al-Naqqash and Niqula Navvfal vere especially interested in the efficacy 
and feasibility of implementing the municipal lavv in the provincial cities. Husni 
Baqi established a number of urban amenities in Iskenderun, Haifa and Antakya, 
for example, and he commissioned statistical information on tvvo of these cities. 

In order to keep this article vvyithin a reasonable scope and size, the parliamen- 
tary debates of Husain Beyhum and Niqula al-Naqqash only vrill be utilised as an 
example for this group. Their repeated attempts to amend the draft municipal lavv 
are examined. A selective interpretation of the parliamentary proceedings consti- 
tutes the second part of this article. An edited version of the parliamentary de- 
bates has been published in the official gazette of the Ottoman Empire (72£v7?z-7 
gekayı). Yhe contributions of the members of the lovver house of parliament (/ze- 
clis-i meb”usan), vrho discussed and trted to amend a number of draft lavvs, shed 


1 Public Record Office, London, henceforth PRO, PRO/FO 424/51, p. 57. In a letter dated 
April 3, 1877, from the British ambassador in Istanbul Nassau İocelyn to the EFarl of Derby. 


For a study on urban administration in the Ottoman provinces, see: Malek Sharif, /əzzerzal 
Norms and Local Realities (Hamburg: EB-Verlag, 2010). 
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some light on their political vievvs, aspirations and perspectives. The reports in 
Takvim-i vekayi vvere meticulously compiled by Hakki Tarik Us and published in 
tvvo volumes in 1939 and 1953. Hovvever, hovv reliable is this source? İt seems 
that a certain measure of caution vvhile using it is necessary. For it presents us 
vvith tvvo problems: First, vve are certain that some deputtes in the second parlıa- 
mentary session protested that their contributions to the debates vvere not hon- 
estly reported in it.” Second, the names of some deputtes vvere, most probably, de- 
İiberately ignored, and the paper reported their discussions under “bir meb"us” or 
“bir meb"us didi.” But it is also certain that vve cannot afford to dismiss this pub- 
İished material as being totally dishonest and irrelevant. For in spite of its İlmita- 
tions and the doctoring inflicted on some of its substance, it does still provide us, 
to our pleasant surprise, vvith some of the most critical voices in the debates, 
vvhich vvere not edited out, as one vvould have expected. 

Due to the paucity of material on the zeelzs-/ xe) 7xsan and on the legal process 
in the Ottoman Empire, this source remains very important and informative con- 
cerning the parliament, the parliamentarlans, legal thinking, intellectual history 
and the negotiation of povver in 1876-1878. 


Nıqula akNaqqash 


The Berruti Niqula al-Naqqash served as a representative of Syria in the tvvo ses- 
sions of the first Ottoman parliament. His biography stands as an example for the 
politically engaged and public-spirited emerging upper stratum in the urban cen- 
tres of the Ottoman Empire. The biographical information on al-Naqqash is de- 
rived mainly from the history of the press and a literary history of Syria in the 
nineteenth century.” Niqula al-Naqqash published nevvspaper articles including 
his political programme and his activittes in the 7zecl2-7 zel"usan. He also com- 
piled and published four plays and a number of poems vvritten by his elder 
brother Marun. The introduction to this compilation includes information on the 
İiterary vvritings of Niqula al-Naqqash.5 

Niqula al-Naqqash vvas born to Maronite parents in Beirut in 1825. His family 
originated from Sidon, but his father Elias, seeking a better opportunity for pro- 
moting his career, moved vvith his family to Beirut yust before the birth of his son. 
Elias occupied the post of dragoman at the French general consulate in his nevv 
hometovvn. In 1850 he vvas a member of the grand administrative council of the 


5 Robert Devereux, 7)e Firsz Ottoman Constitutional Period. A Study of tbe Midbat Constitution 
and Parliament (Baltimore: /ohns Hopkins Press, 1963), 182. 

4 Philippe Tarrazi, 7aziZ? aFZsabafa al“arabiyya (Beiurt: al-Matba"a al-Adabiyya, 1913), 2:121- 

124, and Louis Cheikho, a///422 al“arabiyya fi alqar aldası" "asbar, 214 ed. (Beirut 1926), 

2:151-153. 

Nıqula al-Naqqash, ed., /izzaz Az2z42 (Beirut 1869). In the introduction Niqula vvrites 

about his ovrn plays and his philanthropic activities. 
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province of Sidon/Beirut.? His elder son Marun vvas a member of the commercial 
court in the city of Beirut and requested to build a state theatre in the city carry- 
ing the Sultan”s monogram (zzğra).7 Along vvith his employment in the adminis- 
trative council of the province, Elias vvas granted the right to farm some taxes in 
the province of Saida/Beirut on behalf of the Ottoman treasury. Betvveen 1849 
and 1852 Elias Naqqash, in partnership vvith Na"üm Kabbabe, vras granted the 
concession of farming the tobacco custom”s revenue in the province of Saida. For 
that concession they paid the sum of 6,590 Zzse.8 The state treasury must have 
deemed the financial situation of Elias al-Naqqash secure and stable, for he vvas 
granted these tax farms vvithout a guarantor, but, in 1869 Ellas al-Naqqash passed 
avvay bankrupt and ovving the state treasury the sum of 8,000 £zrzş.? 

Niqula started leaming Arabic and Syriac at the very young age of four years. 
After mastering both these languages he learnt Italian, the language of commerce 
at the time.10 His elder brother Marun (1817-1855) taught him Ottoman Turkish, 
French and bookkeeping “according to the European method.”11 His knovvledge 
of Ottoman Turkish and foreign languages qualified him to occupy the post of 
chief secretary (Zaş 2az2) of the customs house in Beirut. He occupied this post 
for many years. In the meantime he independently improved his Turkish and 
studied Arabic further vvith some of the most prominent scholars in Beirut, such 
as Ibrahim al-Ahdab and Yusuf al-Fakhuri, His diligent studies enabled him “to 
vvrite eloquent prose and elegant poetry.” During his tenure in the customs house 
he developed special interest in Ottoman lavvs and, hence, started studying them. 
He also studted the Islamic inheritance lavv vvith Yusuf al-Asır.1? 

Niqula al-Naqqash”s knovvledge of foreign languages and bookkeeping encour- 
aged him to establish his ovmn trade house in 1852, but he gave it up after a short 
period of time to vvork first as a bookkeeper, then as a manager for the commer- 
cial affairs of Antoun Bey al-Masri. Antoun Bey vvas a mafor tax farmer in Syria 
and the ovvner of Khan Antoun Bey, the largest real estate in Beirut at the time. 
In 1859 al-Naqqash established a bank in partnership vyith Na"üm Qiqano, un- 
der the name Qıqano-Naqqash 6: Co. This remarkably quick financial promotion 
enabled Niqula al-Naqqash to claim a place in the financial upper stratum of Bei- 
ruti society. 

Capitalising on his financial success, he became acquainted vvith the highest 
Ottoman bureaucrats in his hometovvn. This must have paved the vvay for him to 
a number of administrative offices. He vvas a member of the administrative coun- 


6 Başbakanlık Osmanlı Arşivi, Istanbul, henceforth BOA, İrade-i Meclis-i Vala, 5976. 
7 "BOA, İrade-i Meclis-i V3l4, 5976. 

8 BOA, İrade-i Dahiliye, 10349. 

9  BOA, İrade-i Dahiliye, 41793. 

10 Tarrazi, Ter?E? aLsabafa, 2:121-122. 

Tİ ALNaqqash, //zaz Ləbnan, 9, Tarrazi, Tarikb aksabafa, 2:122. 

12 Tarrazi, 7ər?k) alsabafa, 2:122. 
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cil for the district of Beirut for the period of one year, 1868-69. Betvreen 1869 
and 1876 he vvas a member of the administrative council of the province of Syria. 
From 1869 al-Naqqash also vrorked as a İavvyer in Berrut. He vvas one of the very 
first lavvyers practising at the recently established courts. During this period of 
time he translated the follovring nevvly promulgated Ottoman lavvs into Arabic: 
The Land Code, The Penal Code, The Commercial Code, The Construction Lav, 
The Court Organisation Lavv and The Legal Procedure Lavv.1? He did not only 
translate these lavvs, but also vyrote commentaries on all of them.13 According to 
Tarrazi and Cheikho his translations and commentaries became standard legal 
reference vvorks already during his İifetime, 5 and vvere used in the Arabic-speak- 
ing “provinces of Syria, Betrut, Aleppo, the Mutasarrifate of Mount Lebanon, and 
the Mutasarrifate of Verusalem.”16 

Naqqash”s translation of an array of Ottoman İavvs vvas acknovvledged and re- 
vvarded by the Ottoman state.17 The state vvas interested in spreading the knovvl- 
edge of the latest lavvs throughout its provinces and among its non-lurkish speak- 
ing subyects.15 The Ottoman central authorities encouraged Naqqash by avvarding 
him the fourth rank of the Mecidi-decoration. Fach time he translated a nevv lavv, 
he vvas promoted in rank, 1” finally reaching the second rank in yune 1874.70 One 
can observe in the biography of al-Naqqash rapid financial advancement accom- 
panted by political office and official Ottoman sanction, a grovvth in vvealth, 
povver and influence. 

Nıqula”s brother Marun, the first playvvright in Beirut and the founder of the 
pioneer theatre in Syria, translated Mollere”s vvork ZZzaze into Arabic in 1848. İt 
did not take Nıqula long to develop a passion for theatre and to follovv in his elder 
brother” s steps. In 1849, at the young age of 25, Niqula al-Naqqash translated 
Moliere”s play Ze //Mzsantirope, vvhich he gave the Arabic title 4/52ay22 a/yabil. In 
1851 he vvrote and staged a tragedy called Rə/Za, and aZ//zevassiyy. Aİ his plays 
vvere staged at the theatre of his elder brother Marun.?1 Naqqash also staged plays 
for charitable purposes, donating the revenue to philanthropic organisations.”? He 
had close relations vvith the Maronite bishop of Betrut, Yusuf al-Dibs,? vrho vvas a 


15 See Niqula al-Naqqash, /Höz aZdastür al/adıd (Beirut 1873). 

For example, Niqula al-Naqqash, S2ar2 qaz qsül aFmubakamat aH/azöPiyya alımu”aqqat 
(Beirut 1886). 

15 Cheikho, 44422 eF“arabiyya, 2:151. 

16 Tarrazi, 7ar?22 alsabafa, 2:123. 

17 BOA, İrade-i Dahiliye, 47923. 

For the translation of Ottoman lavvs into the different languages spoken in the empire see 
Tohann Strauss”s article in this volume. 

19 Tarrazi, 7ar?22) alsabafa, 2:123. 

20 BOA, İrade-i Dahiliye, 47923. 

21 ALNaqqash, //zzaz Lubmaün, 5. 

22 Al-Naqqash, //rzaz Lubman, 2. 

23 Tarrazi, Terikb alsabafaı, 2:33. 
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man of letters as vvell and the founder of the Maronite college called al-Hikma (the 
vvisdom). For his social engagement in his community, pope Pius IX granted al- 
Naqqash the rank of cavalier of the order of St. Gregory.?“ 

In 1872 al-Naqqash became editor-in-chief of the Beiruti nevvspaper a//Nz/22. 
He vvas avvare of the important role of the press in forming public opinion. VVhile 
serving as a deputy of Syria in the Ottoman parliament (1877-78), he made perfect 
use of this organ. He corresponded vvith the Beiruti nevvspapers aZ5as/zr and 
Hadıqat aFakbbar, vrhere he published his longer talks and summaries of his differ- 
ent interventions in parliament.?” One of his articles vvas translated into English 
and published in the English nevvspaper of Istanbul, the Zezazz Herald.?£ He pub- 
İlshed his electioneering programme in preparation for the second elections to the 
Ottoman Parliament that took place tovvards the end of 187777 In 1880 he estab- 
İished his ovrn nevvspaper, 47///25242, vvhich vvas to become one of the leading Ma- 
ronite nevvspapers in Betrut, and the mouthpiece of the bishop Yusuf al-Dibs.?8 

The articles vvhich al-Naqqash published in the Berruti nevvspapers make it 
possible to piece together his political stance. He described himself as someone 
vrho excessively loved his state, 1.e. the Ottoman Empire, “fer? vzağablatı H-al 
daasla,” and that he “sought the unity and the harmony of its peoples.” He added 
that the state and the people (4/z/?zzz4) vvere the same and that the interests of the 
first could not be separated from those of the second, thus, from his point of 
vievv, the vvealth of the state derived from the vvell being of its people. Therefore, 
he savv it as his obligation “to undermine the unfair taxes collected in Syria.”?” He 
claimed that he “did not lean either to the right or to the left,” and that he “fol- 
İovved a middle path, vvith moderate ideas, desiring vvholeheartedly the vvelfare of 
the state and the people.”30 He vvas avrare of the urgent need for reformations in 
the Empire, and he belteved in a “gradual reform process,”1 criticizing those vvho 
called for a radical change in “the vrhole Ottoman state from the top to the bot- 
tom.” He added that it had taken Europe tvvo hundred years to undertake the 
necessary reforms, and that the Ottoman Empire could not be restructured in 
forty years. He called for firm but moderate questioning of the Ottoman cabinet 
vvhen necessary. 3? His political vievvs shovv a liberal patriotic nuance. 

VVith his biography and successful career Niqula al-Naqqash epitomises the 
Zeitgeist of the Tanzimat. Firstly, he single-handedly translated a significant num- 


24 Tarrazi, Terikb aLsabafa, 2:123. 

25 Hadıqat akakbbar, May 11, 1877, a-Basbir, May 11, 1877, yuly 6, 1877, Vanuary 9, 1878, and 
February 22, 1878. 

26 Tevant Herald, May 23, 1877. Cited in Devereux, Firsr Otzoman Constitutional Period, 166. 

27 AALBasl?r, March 9, 1877, November 9, 1877, October 19, 1877, and November 16, 1877. 

28 Tarrazi, Terikb alsabafa, 2: 33-35. 

29 ALBashfr, October 19, 1877. 

30 AALBasbfr, February 1, 1878. 

31 AALBasbfr, February 22, 1878. 

32 AALBasbir, February 1, 1878. 
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ber of the Tanzimat layvvs and vvorked as a İavvyer in the nevr court system. Sec- 
ondly, he became a member of the administrative council of Syria as a representa- 
tive of his Maronite community.?? This vvas a nevv representation right granted to 
the non-Muslim Ottomans. This prerogative vvas enshrined in the provincial code 
of 1864. Thirdly, he vvas a yournalist, editor-in-chief and founder of a nevvspaper, 
another innovation of the Tanzimat period. Fourthly, he vvas elected to the Ot- 
toman parliament, the institution vvhich crovvned all of the Tanzimat reforms. 

His success and the story of his social mobility can only be regarded as remark- 
able. Niqula al-Naqqash set out as the son of a nevv immigrant to Beirut and ad- 
vanced to being an official representative of this city in parliament, in the capital 
of the empire Istanbul. His elder brother Marun vvrote a petition to Sultan Abd- 
ülmecid, asking for the Sultan”s patronage and sponsorship for his theatre, but the 
Sultan declined.53 In 1877 al-Naqqash presented petitions to the cabinet of Sultan 
Abdülhamid 1 on behalf of his electorate. As a member of the parliament he at- 
tended the most illustrious inauguration ceremony of the 7zeclzs-7 zeb”vsan in the 
palace of Dolmabahçe. This ceremony vvas presided over by Sultan Abdülhamid TI 
himself, vvhere a speech on his behalf vvas delivered to the members of the parlia- 
ment and the Council of State (şzzrazyz devlet). 

The British Consul-General in Beirut expressed serious doubt concerning the 
financial position and political independence of al-Naqqash. The image of al- 
Naqqash in the short report of Consul Eldridge differs from that derived from the 
local biographical sources. He vvrote the follovving on Niqula al-Naqqash at the 
occasion of his election to the first session of the Ottoman parliament: 


“Nicholas Effendi Naccache, Maronite, Notable of Beyrout, and an ex-member of the 
Administrative Council of the Vilayet İ...1 Nicolas Effendi Naccache, in many vvays re- 
sembles Naufal fNiqula Navrfal, another elected deputyl, but more moderate in his 
temper, and even subservtent in his demeanour tovvards his superiors. He has had much 
expertence in the public service, and is about sixty years of age: unfortunately his pecu- 
niary circumstances are necessitous, and he is generalİly accused of accepting bribes.”55 


After the parliament vvas prorogued, Niqula al-Naqqash continued to translate 
different Ottoman İavvs. The frontispiece of tvvo lavvs translated by Naqqash pre- 
sents us vvith his beltef in the legislative function of the parliament. He vvas of the 
conviction that it vrould reconvene in order to amend and discuss the Ottoman 
lavvs. In Pune 1879, 16 months after the parliament vvas suspended, al-Naqqash 
published a nev translation of the “Penal Code” and its amendments in vrhich he 


33 The 1864 provincial code emphatically and repeatedly reiterated that the administrative 


council of the z//zyef and Zaza should consist of an equal number of Muslim and non- 
Muslim members. For an Arabic translation of the articles of the 1864 provincial code, 
governing the selection, function, rights and religious affiliations of the members of the 
provincial administrative council, see 4Zzször, 1:383-386. 

34: BOA, İrade-i Meclis-i VAl3, 5976. 

35 PRO/FO 424/50, p. 144. 
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vvrote that this lavv vvas temporary pending final legalisation in the parliament.?” 
After ten years, in 1889, the title of the 8 edition of his translation of the “Legal 
Procedure Lavv” states that this lavv vvas only temporary pending the final approval 
of the parliament vvhen it reconvened.37 

Niqula al-Naqqash died in Belrut on December 4, 1894. A large number of 
yournalists and intellectuals of the city vvrote obituaries recalling his intellectual 
qualities, and some lamented his death in poignant poems.?8 


ALHay Husam Beybum 


Husain Beyhum served as the deputy of Syria in the first session of the first Ot- 
toman parliament. İnitially he vvas not elected to that post, but the resignation of 
Emin Efendi al-hundi of Damascus qualıifted him to occupy that seat since he had 
acquired the second highest number of votes.?” The British Consul-General in 
Beirut also states that he vvas elected for the second session, hovvever, “he has de- 
clined to accept the charge to vvhich he has been elected.”40 No other source men- 
tions this fact or speaks about his resignation. The most elaborate biography on 
Husain Beyhum is available in Tarraz?s history of the Arab press. The follovving is 
a summery of that entry.?1 

Husain Beyhum, the son of Umar the son of Husain vvas bom in Betrut in 
1833 (1249 H.). He belonged to a family that “combined noble descent and ex- 
tensive vvealth knovvn for its philanthropic activities.” From his youth he vvas es- 
pecially fond of acquiring knovvledge. He studied vvith the most prominent 
Shaykhs of Beirut "Abd Allah Khalid and Muhammad al-Hut. He vvorked for a 
short period of time in the family business, but he decided to relinquish com- 
merce and dedicated himself to the promotion of education.3? He vvrote poetry 
and vvas knovrn for improvising in that art. Beyhum collected an extensive library 
and made it accessible to interested scholars. He vvas sharp, knovvn for his quick 
vvit and learned in politics. He vvas vvell knovrn for his plety and supported the 


36 Niqula Naqqash, translator, /Hayıza”az aF-qamanin al“adliyya (Beirut: al-Maktaba al-”Umü- 


miyya, n.d.) frontispiece of the Criminal lav. 

Naqqash, translator, //ayzzi”at alqamanın al“adliyya, frontispiece of the Legal Procedure 

Lav. 

38 Tarrazi, Terikb alsabafa, 2:125-126. 

39 PRO/FO 424/50, p. 143. 

40 PRO/FO 424/62, p. 148. 

41 Tarrazi, 727k) alsabafa , 1:117-119. For other biographies see: Cheikho, aZ//422 afF 
“arabiyya, 2:21-23, hur) Zaldan, 72z?k2 adal aklagba af“arabbyya, reprint (Beirut: Manshürat 
Dar Maktaba al-Hayat, 1992), 2:581-582, Khalil Mardam Bey, //Ş,zz aFqarn aHıbalitb "asbar 
(Beirut 1971), 233-234. For the role of Husain Beyhum”s family in the trade of Beirut see 
Leila Favaz, /erdbants and Migranis in Niüneteentb-Century Betrut (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1983), 96-98. 

42 Zaldan, 7zr?k) adab, 2:581. 
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learned from the different religious affiliations in his city. He occupied different 
posts in the local administration. He vvas a member of the grand administrative 
council of the province of Sidon/Beirut, member of the court of appeal, a mem- 
ber of the municipal council of Beirut and a member of the administrative coun- 
cil of the province of Syria. In 1869 he became president of the Syrian Scientific 
Soctety, and aided in publishing its fourmnal //eyyzizar aF“ulüm (The Collection of 
Knovvledge). He shovved his special capabilities as a deputy of Syria in Istanbul. 
There he vvas vvarmly vvelcomed by the ministers and high-ranking bureaucrats.“5 

After returning to Beirut he relinquished all official posts and dedicated him- 
self to performing philanthropic vvork and reading İlterature. As a revvard for his 
public engagement and interest in the common good, he received an Ottoman 
order of the Izmir rank. He vvas one of the founding members of the //aqeşzz/ as- 
soclation in Beirut in 1878. The aim of that association vvas to establish schools 
teaching modern curricula and to promote the education of girls. His social 
standing and connections facilitated the establishment of that educational asso- 
ciation. He died in Beirut on lanuary 24, 1881, and he vvas burted amidst a public 
scene of grief as a sign of his noble character and his broad acquaintances.3“ 

A concise introduction of the Syrian Scientific Soctety is imperative. İt vvas es- 
tablished in Beirut in 1868. Its aim vvas to promote and spread general knovrledge, 
science and literature. İt vvas a forum for the discussion of scientific papers, İlter- 
ary vvorks and even for staging theatre. Husain Beyhum vas one of its founding 
membeis, and in its second year he vvas elected as its president. Another Beiruti 
deputy to the first Ottoman parliament, "Abd al-Rahim Badran, became a mem- 
ber of its administrative committee. The society collected a library, and it sub- 
scribed to a large number of French and Arabic nevvspapers from Egypt, Beirut 
and Istanbul. It also published the proceedings of its meetings in 1868 and 1869 
in sixteen fascicules. One of the expressed aims of the society vvas to deal vvith 
“pure scientific vvorks avolding religious and political subyects.” One of their 
hopes vvas that through the spread of knovvledge harmony and unity vvould pre- 
vail among the different members of society. In its second year, the soctety had 
116 members, most of them vvell-knovvn intellectuals and public figures of their 
time.5 

The legacy of Husain Beyhum is a divan of poetry and a theatre play. İn a poem 
that he vvrote especlalİy for the inauguration of the Syrian Scientific Society he ex- 
pressed his pride in the Arab contribution to the sciences, human knovvledge and 
civilisation. He stated that “the Arabs vvere knovvn for their sharp vvit that resem- 
bled svvords. Hovvever, these syvvords need to be polished every novv and then” and 
that this vvas the function of the Syrian Scientific Society. “6 Husain Beyhum pub- 


43 Tarrazi, Terikb alsabafa , 1:118. 

44 Tarrazi, Terikb aLsabafa , 1:118. 

45 Yüsuf Quzma Khüri, /9va/ aLiamfiyya al“ilmiyya as-Süriyya 1868-1869 (Beirut 1990). 
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İished a number of his poems in the Arabic nevvspaper of Istanbul aZ/zarz”/2.“7 
Some of his poetry vvas collected in a divan printed in Beirut, and he also vvrote a 
play vvith a clear patriotic message. Thus, the Ottoman authorities encouraged its 
staging a number of times at public places during national celebrations.8 

Theatre played an important role in the Syrian Scientific Society and fascinated 
Niqula al-Naqqash. The admiration of theatre vvas not peculiar to these deputies 
alone, Ahmet Vefik Pasha (1823-1891), the speaker of the Ottoman parliament, 
adopted sixteen comedies by Moliere and produced them on stage in Bursa.50 
The primary significance of the plays is that they enabled the playvvrights to de- 
İlver their earnest messages to the illiterate public in a subtle entertaining manner. 
Naqqash, Beyhum and Ahmet Vefik Pasha”s aim vvas to educate the populace by 
means of their plays. Naqqash clearly stated his obyective by vvriting that “this art 
contributes to the success and the benefit of the general public.”?) Hence, it 
vvould shovv them the vvay to “progress,”5? because the plays “include advice and 
instructions to the public.””3 They “are rife vvith moral lessons, vvisdom and social 
criticism, they educate the people and refine their character... as vvell as inform- 
ing them about the affairs of the vvide vvorld.””7 Furthermore, “the plays call for 
truthfulness and righteousness, and they can lead enthroned kings to the right rul- 
ing polictes.””” 

This shovvs the commitment of members of the upper stratum and their self" 
confidence in assuming an enlightening, educating and leading role in society. 
Such a social commitment vvas common to a number of members of the urban 
upper stratum vvho vvere elected to the first Ottoman parliament. 


Nıqula Bey Navfal 


Niqula Bey Navrfal vvas one of the deputtes of Syria in the first Ottoman parlia- 
ment”s first session. A biography of Niqula Bey Narvvfal is available in a bio- 


47 Salim Shidyaq, compiler, Kzəzz aZrag?e?ib fi muntakbabat aliasoe?ib (Istanbul 1875) 4:2, 70 
and 106 for example. 

48  Zaidan, 72r?82 adab, 2:581, Mardam Bey, /Şaz, 233. 

49 For the most recent and most detailed biography see B. Çeri, “Ahmed Vefik Paşa,” in 7Zrg 
dünyası edebiyatçıları ansiklopedisi (Ankara 2002), 184-190. See also Atilla Ozkirimli, 7örE 
edebiyatı ansiklopedisi, 4f ed. (Istanbul 1987), 64-65, Recep Toparlı, ed., //7/zet Vzfik Paşa. 
Lehce-i Osmduf (Ankara 2000), xi-xili, Seyit Kemal Karaalioğlu, 72r£ ede2zyatı tarihi. Tanzi- 
mat”tan cumburiyete, 2n4 ed. (Istanbul 1982), 141-145, 7örğ 4/7 ge edebiyatı ansiklopedisi (Is- 
tanbul 1977), 1:76-77, V. Deny, “Ahmad VVafik Pasha,” in EF, 1:298, Isma"il Habip, 7/7r£ 
teceddüt edebiyatı tarihi (Ankara 1339/1921), 408-413. 

50 Deny, “Ahmad Vfafik Pasha,” 298. 

51 AlNaqqash, /?zaz Luhnan, 7. 

52 Al-Naqqash, //?zaz Lubnan, 7. 

53 Al-Naqqash, ///zar Lubnan, 10. 
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graphical dictionary on the learned men of Tripoli compiled by his first cousin 
once removed, “Abd Allah Habib Navvfal, and published in Tripoli in 1929.56 A 
relatively elaborate entry of half a ledger”s page is available on him in 87z//Z? a2- 
gal?7 A synthesis of both entrtes vvill provide a fairly developed picture of this 
parliamentarlan. 

Niqula Bey, the son of Lutf Allah, the son of Girgis Navvfal vvas born in 1817 in 
Tripoli into an established Greek-Orthodox family, since generations serving in the 
Ottoman administration.?5 His father and all of his three uncles vvere in the service 
of the Ottoman and later Ibrahim Pasha”s administration of Syria. Upon the vvith- 
dravval of the Egyptians from Syria in 1840, they returned to the service of the Ot- 
toman state.”? 

Niqula Bey started his education at elementary schools (£zzz22) in his native city. 
Later, he studied Arabic, Turkish and Persian grammar vvith private tutors. After 
mastering these languages, he learned French and Italian. In 1840 (1256 H.), im- 
mediately after the return of Syria to the Ottoman Empire, he occupied at age 23 
his first official post in the office of provisioning the army (sevZzyaz) in Ma"arrat al- 
Numan in Northern Syria, eaming a monthiİy salary of 1,200 Zzzzş per month. In 
the same year he vvas moved to Sidon to act as secretary of the governor, earning 
the same salary. Later, he occupied the same post, but for a lesser salary, in his 
home tov Tripoli and later in Beirut. At the beginning of 1857 (mid 1273 H.), 
novv 40 years old, he became the translator at the accounting bureau in Sidon, 
earning 1,250 £zzzzş. In the middle of 1859 (end of 1275 H.) he vvas earning 2,000 
kuruş and moved to Tripoli, In 1864-65 (1281 H.) he left that post and in 1865-66 
(1282 H.) he represented the Greek-Orthodox in the administrative council of 
Mount Lebanon. Later, he became the deputy governor, (£azzzakam) of the Zaza 
of Kura until 1867-68 (1284 H.). In that year he occupied secretarial offices in 
Tripoli and Hama until 1876 (1293 H.). In 1877 (1294 H.) he vvas elected as a 
member to the Ottoman parliament, earning a salary of 5,000 £zrzş. 

In 1878 (1295 H.) he vvorked as the honorary president of the refugee relief 
commission in Tripoli, In March-April 1880 (Rabi" 11 1297 H.), he became the 
president of the commercial court of Tripoli, eamıng a salary of 1,000 Zzzəş a 
month. In March-April 1884 (Tumada TI 1301 H.) he vvas still occupying the same 
post, the last date concerning a public post mentioned in the S/cz/Z7 a2va/ docu- 
ment. The sub-governor (?zzzasarrıf) of Tripoli, Mehmet Yusuf Pasha, the inspector 
of yustice in Syria and the govemor of Syria, Hamdi Pasha, testify in this docu- 
ment that he vvas fulfilling all his tasks vvith energy and perseverance, in spite of 


56 Habib Navrfal, 7zray/z “lama” Tarablıs xa udaba?iba (Tüpoli 1929), 91-94. 

57 BOA, DH. SAİD, Sicill-i ahval, 4, p. 950 B. 
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the fact that he vvas knovrn for his sharp temper (?:4//eZ1 vrizaf), and that during his 
tenure he vvas never accused or convicted of any crime. 

He carried the decoration of the second order and in 1887-88 (1305 H.) he vvas 
promoted to the distinguished second order rank (?zz£azzzayiz). He also received 
the Russian decoration of St. Stanislas of the third rank. The information pro- 
vided above is derived mainly from the document in the Szc/Z/ a2zal.50 

The British consul general in Betrut, lackson Eldridge, vvrote on March 3, 1877 
to the ambassador in Istanbul, Mr. /ocelyn, the follovving concerning Niqula 
Navrfal: 


“Nicholas Bey Nauphal, Orthodox, Notable of Tripoli. Nicholas Bey Nauphal, vrith 
vrhom 1 am not personally acquainted, is represented as about fifty years of age, and be- 
longs to a highly respectable, though not vvealthy, family of Orthodox Christians of 
Tripoli, he is said to be intelligent and energetic, vyith a fair amount of instruction and 
considerable experience in the public service, he is very eloquent, though a İittle quick 
in temper.”$i 


Niqula Bey”s biography vrritten by his first cousin once removed provides us vvith 
further information. In 1860 he vvorked as a translator to the delegate of Russia 
negotiating vvith Fuad Pasha the protocol of Mount Lebanon. In 1878, a fevv 
months after the parliament vvas suspended, he invited Midhat Pasha to feast at 
his place in Tripoli. On this occasion he recited a poem he had composed cele- 
brating a toast in honor of Midhat Pasha and describing the ceremony as “a sac- 
rament for Midhat Pasha, the god of the svrord and the pen.” As a former deputy 
he vvas not reluctant to invite Midhat Pasha after his return from his exile and to 
praise his drives for reform. Niqula Bey”s literary legacy is a book of poetry and 
an apologetic vvork for the Greek-Orthodox faith vvhich vvas printed in Beirut. He 
died aged 88 in 1895, and his burial procession vvas crovvded vvith a large number 
of eulogfes read in his honor.6? 

He vvas succeeded by four sons and four daughters. His eldest son, Lutf Allah, 
follovved in the footsteps of his father as a civil servant. In April-May 1864 (Dhu 
1-Qa"da 1280 H.) he fotned the first regiment of the Ottoman household cavalry 
(s/lAlbşoran). 1n 1866-67 (1283 H.) upon dissolving that corps, he received the 
fourth rank and returned to his native city Tripoli, In April-May 1869 (Muharram 
1286 H.) he returned to Istanbul and vvas appointed as a captain (yz/iz2aşz) and 
prepared to become one of the aides-de-camp (yazer) of Sultan Abdülaziz. He 
remained in Istanbul until Puly 1870 (Rabi" II 1287 H.). Betvveen 1877 (1294 H.) 
and 1885-86 (1303 H.) he occupied different posts in Syrla, earning betvveen 
1,300 and 1,500 Zzzş per month.65 


60 BOA, DH. SAİD, Sicill-i ahval, 4, p. 950 B. 
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The cousins of Niqula Bey Navvfal vvere spread from Saint Petersburg to Alex- 
andria and vvere involved in the translation and revival of Arabic classical İitera- 
ture. His cousin Salim Navvfal (1828-1902), for example, vvorked as a translator in 
the Romanov court in St. Petersburg. He vvas a very prolific author and published 
in Arabic and French, vvriting in several of the nevvly established nevvspapers of 
Beirut and Cairo. Before his departure to Russia, he vvas a member of the Syrian 
Scientific Society.” Another cousin of his is Navvfal Navvfal (1811-1887), vvho 
vvorked as a civil servant and İater as a dragoman in the German consulate in 
Tripoli. This cousin as vvell vvas a member of the Syrian Scientific Society and a 
prolific author. He translated Ottoman İavvs into Arabic and vvrote a large number 
of books, one about the history of Arab culture, and an Ottoman-Arabic diction- 
ary.”” “Abd Allah Ibn Mikhail Navvfal (1815-1889), a third cousin and the brother- 
in-lavv of Niqula Navvfal, also vvorked for a long vvhile as a civil servant in Mount 
Lebanon. He emigrated to Alexandrla and supported tvro of his sons in establish- 
ing nevvspapers there.66 His nephevv Nasim Navvfal (1846-1903) in Alexandrla vvas 
the first in the Middle East to publish a vvomen”s magazine.67 

He vvas related through marriage to the rich Bustrus family of Beirut, the Deb- 
bane family of Sidon, Khalıl al-Khuri, the founder of ZFy/zziqat a-Akblar nevvspa- 
per in Beirut, as vvell as to the Kestaflis family, vvho served as consuls of Russia in 
Tripoli, 


Manuk Karaca Efendi, Son of Krikor 


Manuk Karaca vvas a deputy of Aleppo in both sessions of the first Ottoman par- 
Hament. Our information on this deputy and his son Levon Karaca is restricted to 
their entries in 57c//Z7 aq2val, A summary of these official biographies is provided 
here.68 

Manuk Efendi vvas bom in Aleppo in 1843 (1259 H.) and started studying in 
the elementary school of Aleppo. Later he learned Arabic, Turkish, French and 
Armenian in İstanbul. In 1872 (1289 H.), aged 30, he became an honorary mem- 
ber of the commercial court of Aleppo, and in 1874 (1291 H.) he became a mem- 
ber of the city”s court of appeal for three years, eaming a salary of 1,000 £zzzş. In 
1877 (1294 H.) he vvas elected to parliament, eaming a salary of 5,000 Zzzzş for 4 
months. In 1878 (1295 H.) he vvas reelected, earning the same salary for the same 
period of time. 


64 Navvfal, 7zr2//n, 114-121. 
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In the beginning of 1879 (beginning of 1296 H.) he vvas appointed mayor of the 
municipality of Aleppo, eaming 2,000 Zzzzzş a month. He remained in this post for 
three years. In 1884-85 (1302 H.) he became a public attorney in the province of 
Trabzon. One year İater he vvas moved back to Aleppo to vvork at the court of first 
instance. In huly-August 1890 (Dhu al-Hiyya 1307 H.) he vvas removed from his 
post vyhen he İost a case brought against him accusing him of corruption and em- 
bezzlement. In 1892-93 (1310 H.) he became the president of the commercial 
court of Tripoli, earning 1,200 Zzzzzş. In December 1895-lanuary 1896 (Rayab 1313 
H.) he vvas appointed president of the commercial court of Yanya, vvith a salary of 
1,000 £zzrzş, but he refused this position, vvhich caused his dismissal from office. 
He vvas appointed inspector of the collection of agricultural taxation in the prov- 
ince of Aydin and inspector of the collection of taxes in the capital Istanbul. He 
held this office from 1897-98 (1315 H.) until April 14, 1908 (April 1, 1324 maliye). 
His salary ranged from 1,300 to 2,000 £zzzş.6? VVe do not knovv vrhen he died. 
During his tenure as deputy, he received a decoration of the second order second 
rank. 

His son Levon vvas born in Aleppo in 1868-69 (1285 H.). After studying in the 
Armenian school of Aleppo, he vvent to Istanbul vvhere he 7oined the school af- 
filiated to the Armenian hospital, follovving its regular curriculum and eaming a 
certificate from it. He read and vvrote Arabic, Turkish, French, English and Arme- 
nian and spoke ltalian. He occupted his first official position in 1886-87 (1304 H.) 
in the accounting office of the imperial properttes (eəz/z2z 2z/zayıın) and remained 
in this same bureau until August-September 1908 (August 1324 maliye). His ini- 
tlal salary vvas 200 £zzrzş , and his final salary vvas 500 Zzzzş. On December 14, 
1909 (December 1, 1325 maliye), he vvas appointed to the telegraph office of 
Aleppo vrith a monthly salary of 700 £zrzş.70 


“Abd alRahbim Badran Efendi 


Abd al-Rahim Badran vvas one of the deputtes of Syria in the second session of 
the first parliament. There exists no knovn biography of Badran, therefore the in- 
formation provided by the entry available on him in 8z//Z7 a/zal gains special 
importance. The follovving is a summary of this official biography.?71 

He vvas bom in Beirut on April 19, 1840 (160 of Şafar, 1256 H.), the son of 
Husain Badran, a sheikh of the Sa"diyya mystic order and a merchant. 

In the schools of Beirut he studied Arabic language and grammar, as vvell as 
logic and French. He spoke and vvrote Arabic and Turkish. He vvas also very vvell 
acquainted vvith French, mathematics, history and geography. At the end of 1860 
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or beginning of 1861 (in mid 1277 H.), at the age of 21 years, he vvas appointed to 
the or/rato bureau of Beirut, vyith a salary of 500 Zzrzş. In Puly 1867 (Rabi" 1 1284 
H.) he vas appointed to the 4£ffer zzz/zs. In March-April 1871 (Şafar 1288 H.) he re- 
signed and vvent to Diyarbekir, vvhere he vvas appointed to the accounting office of 
that province. During that year he taught the employees of that bureau the princi- 
ples of accounting and decimal mathematics. On April 23, 1872 (130 of Şafar 1289 
H.) he vvas appointed 2azizəzakam of the Zaza of Kahta in Ma”muretülaziz vvith a 
salary of 1,350 Zzrzş, In October-November 1873 (Ramadan 1290 H.) he vvas 
transferred to Eğin, vvith a salary of 1,800 £zzzzş. In April-May 1875 (Rabi" 1 1292 
H.) he left that post. In lanuary-February 1877 (Muharram 1294 H.) he vvas ap- 
pointed to the court of appeal in al-Balqa, vvith a salary of 380 £zzzzş. On Novem- 
ber 9, 1877 (3“ of Dhu al-Qa"da 1294 H.) he vvas elected deputy of Syria vvith a 
salary of 5,000 £zrzş. 

In yuly 1878 (Rayab 1295 H.) he vvas elected as a member of the municipal 
council of Beirut vvith a salary of 950 Zzzzzş, and he also served as a member of the 
commercial court of that city. In November-December 1878 (Dhu al-Hiya 1295 
H.) he vvas appointed president of the commercial court of Betrut vvith a salary of 
4,000 Zzzzş. In huly-August 1880 (Sha"ban 1297 H.) he vvas transferred to Damas- 
cus. In lanuary 1881 (Şafar 1298 H.) vhile in office he received the decoration of 
the second distinguished rank. The minister of yustice, Server Pasha, and Nashid 
Pasha, the governor of Syria, testified in yuly-August 1886 (fuly 1302 maliye) that 
Badran vvas very capable and enthusiastic for his vvork and that he vvas also fa- 
mous for his integrity. 

In March-April 1888 (Rayab 1305 H.) he vvas transferred to the court of appeal 
in Damascus vrhere he became its public attorney vvith a salary of 3,000 Zzrzş.7? 

Badran vvas a member of the Syrian Scientific Society since its establishment, 
he vvas an active member in the inaugural year of that association. On 20 Vanuary 
1869 he vvas elected as a member of its admınistrative committee, and Husain 
Beyhum vas elected association president.” In one of the early meetings of the 
soctety, March 21, 1868, Badran delivered a study on Arabic grammar and syntax. 
In his detailed talk he proudly praised the beauty, brevity and precision of that 
language as vvell as the elegance and eloquence of its speakers. He called for reviv- 
ing the study of Arabic syntax since it vvas the noblest of all languages. His talk 
vvas published in the fourth fascicule of the proceedings of the Syrian soclety.”" 
He also vvrote an article on the history of the Abbasid Caliph Harun al-Rashid 
and presented it to the society.7? 

Badran spoke in the parliament of the necessity of equity betvveen the different 
peoples of the empire. He demanded equality for the Syrians, asking vrhy they 
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had never occupied an important post in the Ottoman admınistration for the last 
“600 years.”76 He vvas stopped from proceeding in his argument, but he insisted 
that his speech should be included in the minutes of the parliamentary debates.77 

Tackson Eldridge, the British Consul General in Beirut, vvrote in a İetter that he 
sent to Mr. Layard the ambassador in İstanbul, the follovving about him: 


“Abd-ul-Rahim Effendi, Mussulman, belonging to a highly-respected family of Bey- 
routş...Abd-ul-Rahim Effendi is vvell knovmn to me, and 1 have the highest opinion of 
his capacity and integrity. He has filled vvith credit various subordinate posts in the Ot- 
toman services. He vvas for about five years katmkam of various places in the Vilayet of 
Diarbekir, and has during the last five months filled the post of Musullman member of 
the Medilis Temeez İcourt of appeall of Beyrout, vrhere his acuteness and honesty have 
gained him a high reputation among all classes, as he is a svvorn enemy Of inyustice, 
abuses and corruption. As a Mussulman he is most liberal in his ideas, tolerant and con- 
cillant tovvards Christians, and during the last tvvo years of difficulty, his influence has 
alyvays been exercised to prevent any excesses and fanatical demonstrations on the part 
of his coreligionists. He is thoroughİy convinced of the necessity of reforms in the Ot- 
toman Administration in general, and especially in the equal distribution and impartial 
collection of the taxes, in the administration of yustice, and the organization of the po- 
İlce. Unfortunately for himself, he is by no means a man of vvealth, in fact 1 belleve he 
has no other resources than the salary he receives from the Government, vvhich makes 
his proverbial integrity the more remarkable, but as he is firm in his convictions and 
eloquent in expressing them, 1 hope, for the sake of the public good, that his opinions 
vvill meet vvith the consideration they deserve, although they are not backed by the in- 
fluence of vvealth.”78 


After this very positive note on Badran, Eldridge even vvent further, giving an up- 
beat opinion on Badran”s native city and its educated strata stating the follovving: 


“The fact that the four deputies vvrho vvere at the head of the poll are natives of Beyrout, 
..., has been somevyhat commented upon, but 1 consider it as a proof that the other dis- 
tricts of the vilayet appreciate the exceptional educational advantages offered by this 
tov, v”hich places its inhabitants in the van of civilization in Syria.””” 


Yusuf Diya” a-Klalıdi 


Yusuf Diya” al-Khalidi vvas the deputy of the ?rzzzasazrıflık of Terusalem in both ses- 
sions of the first Ottoman parliament. Thanks to the vvorks of Alexander Schölch50 
and Rashid KhalıidiS1 vve have a detailed picture of Yusuf al-Khalidi and his activi- 


76 Hakkı Tarık Us, ed., //ec/is-? Meh”usan 1293—1877, Zahıt Ceridesi, 2 vols. (Istanbul: Vakıt 
Matbaası, 1939-1954), 2:222-223. 

77 Devereux, First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 182-183. 

78 PRO/FO 424/62, pp. 148-149. 

79 PRO/FO 424/92, p.149. 

80 Schölch, Alexander, “Fin palistinischer Reprisentant der Tanzimat-Periode: Yüsuf Diya”- 
addin al-Halidi (1842-1906),” in: Der slam 57, 2 (1980), 311-322. 

81 Rashid Khalidi, Payeszizian İHdentity, The Construction of Modern National Consciousness 
(Nevr York: Columbia University Press, 1997), 69-76. 
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ties as a parliamentarian. Both of these important vvorks on the deputy of Yerusa- 
lem did not use the entry on him in 8iz//Zz a2zal.32 Comparing this document 
from the archives vvith the biographies mentioned above reveals differences, vvhich 
vvill be discussed belovv after presenting a summary of the official entry. 

Yusuf Diya” Efendi, the son of Muhammad, a descendant of Khalid ibn al- 
VValid, the companion of the prophet, vvas born 1841 (1257 H.) in lerusalem. He 
acquired the principles of religious education. After that he visited the Fakhriyya 
school in Yerusalem to study furisprudence, İogic and Arabic language and gram- 
mar. Later he vvas in an English school in Malta, and the American Robert Col- 
lege in Istanbul, vvhere he studied geography, mathematics, Greek, French and 
English. He spoke Greek, French and English and vvrote Turkish. 

He vvorked in the s/2ar?z court in lerusalem from 1859-60 (1276 H.). Later he 
came to Istanbul and stayed for one year in the translation office of the foreign 
ministry. As of August-September 1867 (fumada 1 1284 H.) he became mayor of 
Yerusalem vvith a salary of 700 Zzzzş, until Tuly-August 1870 (umada 1 1287 H.), 
vvhen he resigned. VVith a salary of 1,000 Zzzəzş he vvas appointed inspector of the 
lands, but the post vvas cancelled after 6 months, and in Tlanuary-February 1871 
(Dhu al-Qa"da 1287 H.) he became acting Zaz?z?zakam of laffa vvith a salary of 
2,100 £zrzş. In April-May 1871 (Şafar 1288 H.) he vvas reappointed mayor of Yeru- 
salem vvith a salary of 1,000 Zzzzzş. A year and 11 months later he resigned, In 
March 1873 (Muharram 1290 H.) he returned to İstanbul to vvork at the translation 
office of the foreign office. In March-April 1874 ( 26 Şafar 1291 H.) he vas ap- 
pointed consul in Poti vyith a salary of approximately 3,000 Zzrzş, he resigned re- 
peatedliy from this post due to an illness and retumed on March 9, 1875 ( 1 Şafar 
1292 H.) to Yerusalem to serve as mayor for a monthly salary of 1,000 £zzzzş. On 
March 9, 1876 (128 of Şafar 1293 H.) İsic.155 he vvas elected deputy of Yerusalem 
İto the Ottoman parliamentl vvith a salary of 3,000 £zzzş. He served for three 
months in this capacity. 

In luly-August 1876 (Rayab 1293 H.) he returned to lerusalem and vvas reelected 
as mayor. In April-May 1877 (Rabi" 11 1294 H.) Isic.) he vvas reelected as deputy 
of yerusalem İto the Ottoman parliamentl. He returned to Istanbul vvhere he 
served for three months vvith a salary of 3,000 Zzrzş. 

In lanuary-February 1878 (Muharram 1295 H.) he returned to serve as mayor 
of Verusalem. In October-November 1880 (Dhu al-Qa"da 1297 H.) he vvas ap- 
pointed acting £az?z?zakam of Gaza vvith a salary of 850 Zzrzş. He served in this 
post for four and a half months. In February-March 1881 (Rabi" 1 1298 H.) he vvas 
appointed Zaz?zəzakam of laffa, and in December 1881-lanuary 1882 (Şafar 1299 
H.) he became Zaz?z?zakam of Gaza vvith a salary of 1,750 Zzrzş. He occupied this 
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last post until May-lune 1883 (Rayab 1300 H.), vvhen it vvas deemed unsuitable for 
him to occupy a post on the Egyptian borders after the British occupation of that 
country. 

He vvas summoned to İstanbul vrhere he remained vvithout an official post until 
1887-88 (1305 H.). During this period of time he vvrote to the division of interior 
affairs in şzza-yz devlet defending himself and asking for a post that vvould suit his 
accomplishments and prevtous career as a civil servant. In November-December 
1885 (Şafar 1303 H.) the division of interior affairs in şzrzzyz 4evizf acquitted him of 
all accusations and deemed it unyust to deprive him of office. In November- 
December 1887 (Rabi" 1 1305 H.) he vvas appointed az?z?zakam of Balqa vvith a 
salary of 1,750 Zzzzzş. In December 1889-lanuary 1890 (Tumada 1 1307 H.) he vvas 
promoted to the rank of Mirmiran and appointed £az?z?zakam of Mutiki in the 
province of Bitlis vvith a salary of 2,500 Zzrzzş. He resigned from this post in De- 
cember 1891-lanuary 1892 (lumada 1 1309 H.). In April-May 1893 (Shavvvral 1310 
H.) he vvas appointed öaz?zakam of Hasbayya, his salary being 1,750 Zzrzş. He 
vvas transferred in September-October 1893 (Rabi" 1 1311 H.) to labal al-Duruz 
vvith a salary of 1,250 Zzzzş and occupied this post until October-November 1894 
Çumada 1 1312 H.). This is the last entry in his official biography. 5" 

After Yusuf Efendi”s resignation from Poti, his official biography diverges from 
the more recent biographies. One might tend to accept the information in the of- 
ficial biography as being more authentic due to its nature and the fact that it is 
contemporary to the career and life of Yusuf al-Khalidi. Hovvever, it appears that 
the dates in this document are not precise and that perhaps an attempt to cover a 
gap of almost one year vvas systematically undertaken. In other vvords, the docu- 
ment reveals that it might have been doctored or altered in order to cover an em- 
barrassing or an incriminating act. Hence, a discussion and a comparison betvveen 
the official biography and the later ones are imperative. 

Rashid al-Khalidi vho used the private papers, İetters and publications of Yusuf 
al-Khalidi, vvas able to shovv that Yusuf Efendi, after resigning from Poti, em- 
barked on a trip through Russia to Vienna, vvhere he vvorked as a professor of ori- 
ental languages.55 The entry in $7c//7Z7 a2zal vvould not be expected to cover this 
trip ending in a post since the record deals only vvith tenures that are paid for by 
the Ottoman treasury. Hovvever, it completely ignores it and claims that al- 
Khalidi retumned from Poti to lerusalem to act as a mayor of his native city. This 
created a gap of a full year in the document vvhich vvas not altered: thus vve see 
that al-Khalidi, according to the 87cz/7-7 421 entry, vvas elected deputy to the Ot- 
toman parliament even before the constitution vvas proclaimed. 

The entry in Szcz/Z7 a?2zal reveals important information concerning suspicions 
about al-Khalidi. The division of interior affairs in şzzrazyz devlet discussed reports 
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vvritten by an anonymous informer claiming that in Vienna al-Khalidi committed 
the grave crime of treason. The accusation vvas dismissed, but these reports vvere 
kept in al-Khalidrs file. The investigation commission in the şzrzzyz dezlet re- 
commended cautton and special attention in granting al-Khalidi any future pub- 
lic office. The document informs us that al-Khalidi vvas himself avvare of these re- 
ports and their effects, a fact vvhich urged him to address the division of interior 
affairs in şzr4zyz devlet in order to refute these allegations and assert his loyalty to 
the state. 

Yusuf Diya” al-Khalidi along vvith “Abd al-Rahim Badran and Manuk Karaca 
vvere deported from Istanbul immedlately after the parliament vvas prorogued.56 

Yusuf al-Khalidi, vvhile in Vienna in 1880, edited and published the divan of 
Labid, one of the most famous pre-İslamic poets. In 1893 he published a Kurdish- 
Arabic dictionary.57 


Husni Baqi Zade Bey 


He vvas the deputy of Aleppo in the first session of the first Ottoman parliament. 
The biography of Husni Baqi Zade in $Sze///Z7 a?val is very detailed and contains 
all the posts he occupied in his long career.58 A summary of this official entry is 
presented belovv and follovved by information from his biography in the history 
of Aleppo by Raghib al-Tabbakh.5? 

Husni Baqi Zade vvas born in Aleppo on lanuary 8, 1844 (17 Dhu İ-Hiya 1259 
H.).?? He studied Arabic, Persian and Turkish. After that he learned Ttalian, 
French, geography, history and İogic in the Terra Santa school in Aleppo. He 
trained in different departments of the administrative council of Aleppo. In Feb- 
ruary-March 1858 (Rayab 1274 H.), at the age of 15, he vvas appointed to the in- 
vestigation bureau of the Zabtiyye.”1 

In lanuary-February 1871 (Dhu al-Qa"da 1287 H.) he became the £azrzızakam 
of Birecek, vrhere he vvas paid a salary of 3,500 £Zzzzzş. In the beginning of 1873 
(beginning of 1290 H.) he became governor of Antakya. In 1876 and 1877 (1293 
and 1294 H.) he vvas entrusted vvith investigating complaints and riots in Urfa, 
Iskenderun, Antakya and Bilan. For this kind of vvork, he recetved a per diem and 
travel expenses. In mid-1877 (mid 1294 H.) he vvas elected to the parliament, 
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earning a salary of 5,000 Zzrzş and 6,000 Zzzzş to cover his travel expenses. After 
5 to 6 month in this post he returned to the province of Aleppo. 

Betvveen 1878 and 1892-93 (betvveen 1295 and 1310 H.) he vvas appointed as 
acting Zaz/zzakam of Ayntab, then £azızızakam of Antakya, Iskenderun, Zeytun 
and Elbistan. During this period his salary ranged betvveen 2,300 and 2,500 £zzəş. 
In 1892-93 (1310 H.) he vvas dismissed from office due to a complaint brought 
against him claiming that he occupied all these posts vvithout having been se- 
lected by the special commission for the appointment of civil servants. 

In 1892-93 (1310 H.) his retirement salary vvas determined to be 1,250 Zzzzş. 
But in May-lune 1894 (Dhu al-Qa"da 1311 H.) he vvas appointed £azızızakam of 
Haifa, and dismissed from this office in May-lune 1895 (Dhu al-Hiyla 1312 H.) 
due to a complaint filed by the governor of Beirut claiming that Husni Bey had 
insulted the officials and caused the people to hate the state. 

During his tenure in Haifa he exerted special efforts and established tvvo public 
schools. His entry speaks about his achievements in different public proyects in 
the province of Aleppo, building bridges at his ovrn expense, helping in establish- 
ing schools and orphanages, as vvell as contributing to the development of the 
netvvork of roads betvveen Aleppo, Iskenderun and Ayntab. Kamil Pasha vvrote 
Husni Bey personally in 1880-81 (1298 H.) thanking him for his engagement and 
personal interest in public vvorks.?? 

The biography of Husni Bey by al-Tabbakh highlights this interest especially 
during his tenure in the parliament. Al-Tabbakh attributes the municipal lav of 
1877 to the efforts of Husni Bey.”” During his tenure as £zzız/zaRam of Iskenderun 
and Haifa he commissioned studies on the statistics of these cities, the availability 
Of vvater and agricultural potential, Both studies vvere presented to the Sultan”s 
court. He vvas also interested in introducing nevv agricultural methods in his estate 
in Iskenderun. Husni Bey vvas an avid collector of books, and he had a large pri- 
vate library. He himself vvrote in Arabic and Turkish. He composed a book in 
Arabic on the early Arab history including the pre-lIslamic period, vvhich remains 
as a manuseript, and a number of vrorks in Turkish, one of vvhich vvas printed un- 
der the title /Mersiz”de iki düğün, in vrhich he criticizes the ruinous spendthrift hab- 
its of the Ottoman people and calİs for a more reasonable, spartan vvay of life. He 
also prepared a report on the early Zionist activities in Palestine and presented it 
to the Sultan”s court. Husni Bey died in 1907-08 (1325 H.) on his estate in 
Iskenderun. 
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Discusstons in Parlament 


During the discussions in parlament, the representatives of Syria vvere especially 
active as the British ambassador to Istanbul testified.?” They vvere interested in the 
rights of the parliament, the reform of the empire in general and urban reforms in 
particular. The affairs of Syria did occupy a considerable part of their interest, 
This fact sometimes irritated Ahmet Vefik Pasha,” the speaker of the house. Dur- 
ing the deliberations on the press code (///az2zat Kanunu), for example, the latter 
clearİy became irritated, telling the Syrian deputtes: “Her taraf Suriye değildir.” 
(Syria is not all the districts lof the Empire1).”€ 

Sometimes the debates took on the form of bargaining, as each representative 
tried to secure special privileges for his region. This practice vvas particularly char- 
acteristic of the Beiruti representatives, for example, Niqula al-Naqqash tried to 
introduce amendments to the provincial lavv, bringing advantageous to Beirut at 
the expense of Damascus.?7 In 1864, the latter city had been designated as the 
capital of the province of Syria to the great dismay of a large number of Beitruti 
citizens. Ahmed Vefik Pasha furiously dismissed al-Naqqash”s reasoning in favour 
of his home tov vvith the vvords “Kanunlar, ya şöyle olsun, ya böyle olsun... 
Muhayyer olmaz. Kat” olmalı.” (The lavvs should be either in this manner or in 
that manner...they can not be perplexing. They should be definitive).”$ 

Naqqash”s argument for a special clause in the provincial lavv granting Beirut a 
privileged status as the seat of the administrative council of the province of Syria 
vvas rebuffed in the parliamentary meeting of April 1, 1877.” Hovvever, some Syr- 


94 PRO, PRO/FO 424/51, p. 57. In a letter dated April 3, 1877, from the British ambassador 
in İstanbul Nassau Tocelyn to the Earl of Derby: “The discussions upon these points İthe 
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ian notables vvere not easily deterred, they rekindled such schemes for Beirut dur- 
ing the second session of the parliament. Notables from the Syrian coastal tovrns 
persisted in their demand to turn parts of the Syrian coast into a province inde- 
pendent of Damascus. In lanuary 1878, tvventy notables from the port cities of 
Betrut, Tripoli and Acre held a meeting in Beirüt and vvired a collective petition to 
the Grand Vizter and the speaker of the house, asking for the separation of the Syr- 
ian coast from the province of Syria.100 They stated that such a nevr provincial di- 
vision could only bring “great benefit” to the region.101 The deputies of Beirut and 
Yerusalem in the Ottoman parliament seconded the petition and the demand put 
forvvard by members of their electorate. In the meeting of )anuary 12, 1878, four 
Syrian deputtes presented an official memorandum (/2y/2z) demanding the divi- 
sion of the province. This memorandum vvas signed by Niqula al-Naqqash, "Abd 
al-Rahim Badran, Yusuf Diya” al-Khalidi and Khalil Ghanem. İt vvas read by al- 
Naqqash in that meeting and included in the minutes. According to proper proce- 
dure and in order not to be stopped from reading the memorandum in the assem- 
biy, al-Naqqash had deposited the memorandum on lanuary 9 in the secretariat of 
the parliament.10? 

The discussion of Article 24 of the provincial code on April 12, 1877 provoked 
disagreement among the deputtes.105 This article provided that the mufti vvas to 
be ex officio a member of the district administrative council. It seems that the 
parliamentarlans vvere divided along religious lines. The representative of Beirut, 
al-Hayyı Husain Beyhum, proposed a compromise. He considered that the pre- 
sence of the mufti in each and every meeting of the council, vyhere sometimes a 
large number of business transactions vvere to be inspected, vvould only delay the 
business of the people. He argued that vvhenever a transaction concerned the af- 
fairs of the Muslim community, then the mufti should be invited, accordingly, a 
transaction concerning the affairs of the Christian community should be dealt 
vvith in the presence of their religious headmen.101 Husain Beyhum proposed a 
pragmatic solution to the problem. İn his proposal he did not seek to preserve the 
İlong-standing privileged position of the mufti or the “ulama”, but he did put them 
on equal footing vrith non-Muslim religious headmen. Such a stance by Beyhum 
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portrays the struggle of the emerging Muslim upper stratum to establish for them- 
selves a political role independent of the previously privileged "ulama” class. 

During the early days of the vvar vvith Russia, Niqula al-Naqqash asked permis- 
sion to deliver a speech in parliament. In his long speech he emphasised his 1oy- 
alty and that of his electorate to the Ottoman state. Hovvever, he did not hesitate 
to remind his colleagues and the Ottoman cabinet that this loyalty should not be 
taken for granted because the Syrians deemed themselves overtaxed. His speech 
included a long digression about tax collection in Syria, vvhich he deemed to be 
unfair and he repeatedly used the vvord “mağduriyet” (unyust treatment), and the 
phrase “pek çok mağduriyet” (excessively unyust), in order to stress his point. He 
called for the reduction of land and property taxes in his province and for the ap- 
plication of a fairer system of tax evaluation and land registration. He argued that 
the value of land in Syria vvas systematically overestimated upon the registration 
of property in the z4/rzr-z evlik (land register). The inflated land value in Syria led 
to higher taxes, vvhile other provinces vvere paying much less, a fact vrhich, so he 
held, could vveaken the İoyalty of the Ottoman Syrians. He ended his speech by 
quoting excerpts from a petition from Tyre by a plantation ovvner, complaining 
about the unfair overestimation of the tithe he had to pay. This petition vvas im- 
medlately referred to the cabinet for a prompt reply.” 

The speeches of al-Naqqash concerming the taxation system vvere translated 
into Arabic and published in the Berruti nevvspaper a/.543/7r, vvhich shovvs that he 
vvas interested in informing his electorate about his endeavour to “undermine the 
unfair taxation system in Syrla,” as he had put it. In an open letter to 4/.5as/zr he 
assessed his achievements during the first session of the parliament, he attributed 
his failure in a fevv points regarding the reduction of taxation to the lack of con- 
sistency and persistence by his electorate, especially the upper stratum of real 
property and landovvners.106 He expected them to declare a civil disobedience by 
abstaining from paying the due taxes for that fiscal year, pending the publication 
of a favourable layv. Such a radical action vvould have alded him in his negotiation 
and argumentation for reducing the property tax.107 In another speech on the 
same subyect al-Naqqash demanded that the provincial municipalities should play 
a greater role in assessing and collecting the property tax and the tithe. He urged 
that the municipalities should retain a certain amount of the collected taxes in 
order to invest it in a public benefit fund (sazaq aFmanafı" alFumümiyya). Yhe 
main purpose of this municipal public benefit fund, according to al-Naqqash, vvas 
to cover the tax arrears in the case of drought and crop failures, in other vvords, to 
guarantee a stable income for the state treasury and at the same time relieve prop- 
erty ovvners from dire financial straits and persecution. 108 
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The representatives of Syria vvere especialİy concerned vvith urban affairs and 
the impact of the drafted municipal code on its development. Niqula al-Naqqash 
and Husain Beyhum took turms in discussions concerning article 47 of the Mu- 
nicipal Code. This article provided that one clerk (Za//2) in the municipal council 
should be responsible for population census and land registry, /z/z?7-7 /zifzs ve em- 
lk. Al-Naqqash and Beyhum argued that a single clerk could not manage such a 
task.10? The Berruti representatives had ample expertence vvith the municipal insti- 
tution in their home tovvn. The first mayor of Beirut, al-Hay) "Abd Allah Beyhum, 
vvas Husain”s uncle, and in 1877 Husain”s brother, Muhyi al-Din Beyhum, vas the 
mayor of the city.110 In their argumentation vvith Midhat Bey Efendi, the repre- 
sentative member of the Council of State, they stressed their concern for the effi- 
ciency of the municipal council. Article 47, as finally published, provided for the 
establishment of a department called Zalezr-/ zA?rir-i nüfus ve emlAk vüthout specify- 
ing the exact number of its clerks.111 

In order to ensure the efficiency of the municipal council, appropriate revenue 
vvas to be allocated to it. The discussions concermning articles 16 and 39, governing 
the municipal finances and expenses, vvere especlalİy heated. Al-Naqqash com- 
plained that in Beirut a tax on fish vvas currently collected, vvhich did not corre- 
spond to the practice in other Ottoman cittes. It became apparent that the taxa- 
tion system vvas not uniform throughout the Empire, and that revenues granted 
to the provincial municipalities vvere lovver than those granted to the municipality 
of Istanbul, a fact vvhich made one parliamentarian evoke the Constitution and 


109 Us, Aezlis-i meb”usan, 1:280-281. The discussions translate as: INiqula) Naqqash Efendi 
(İBeirutl Syria) - Asl have presented earlter, one secretary or clerk (£a//2) managing these 
tasks is not possible. They (The lavvmalkersl gave one secretary, only, and they assign (to 
him) an infinite amount of voork (422ya Zadar). Yhis is not the vvork of one £az/2. 
Hamazasb Efendi (Erzurum) - No need to repeat the same. Lately, this subyect vvas passed 
in the municipal lav of Istanbul. 

The speaker of the house (Ahmed Vefik Pasha) - Indeed, at that time such a discussion 
took place... Therefore this is not the place to examıne (this article once more). 

Mithat Beyefendi (Şura-yı Devlet Azası) -This means one should knovr the functions of the 
registration department vvhich belong to the municipality and the vvorks relevant to it, 
vvhich are to be found in this paragraph. At the right time the respectable members vrill see 
the proposed lavv vrhich belongs to the reform at hand (zerdeszz tanzim bulunan). 

Al-Hayi Husain Beyhum Efendi (İBeirutl Syria) - This could not be understood: Here, it 
says this item vvill be momentary (zzzzakkat olacak) vrhen it is only valid for a momentary 
period, let it be, but vrhen it vvill be valid in a permanent form then the municipal registra- 
tion of the people and property is not necessary. The expenses are too high (zzasarif çok 
olur). Yhe revenue of the municipality is not sufficient İfor such a costly taskl. 

Mithat Beyefendi (Şura-yı Devlet özası) -The revenue of the municipality is directly related 
to the expenses. 

The speaker of the house TAhmed Vefik Pashal - This is the first discussion. The commit- 
tee has İlstened to your vtevvs. VVe vvill have another discussion. Sometimes it is beneficial 
to spend a İot of money. 

110 Tzayrat alfanün, May 24, 1877. 

Hİ: Article 47, in Osman Nuri Ergin, //ecellz-i umür-ı belediyye (Istanbul 1995), 4:1666. 
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state: “Since the Constitution considers all the cities as equal to İstanbul, there- 
fore all the provinces must resemble Istanbul.”11? 

Article 16 of the drafted lavv provided for the municipality to spend ten per 
cent of its income on the salartes of all its employees. A large number of parlia- 
mentarians deemed it too İovv and restrictive. Some of them argued that ten per 
cent of the revenue vvould not cover the salaries of all employees, taking into 
consideration that vvell-paid professionals like medical doctors, engineers and vet- 
erinarians vvere also on the payroll of the municipality. A long debate on this 
matter vvith the speaker of the house and the representative of the Council of 
State ensued. A vote by the mafority insisted on allovring the municipalittes to 
spend tvventy per cent of their income on salartes. Their requests vvere acknovvl- 
edged, the result of the vote vvas included in the minutes, and the demanded 
changes vvere put forvvard to the approval of the upper chamber (7reeizs-/ 4”yan) for 
final ratification.15 The proposed changes vvere accepted and they vvere integrated 
in the final İmperlal Sanction (7ravie-z serrzye), vvrhich proclaimed this municipal lavv 
for the provinces.113 The lavv stated that the permission to spend up to tvventy per 
cent on salarfes vvas temporary: hovvever, it did not specify for hovv long. This in- 
definite vvording of the lavv made it more suitable for a heterogeneous empire 
vvith different levels of urban development on its territories. 

The reasoning and the courage of some parliamentarians during the parliamen- 
tary debates is remarkable. For example, Niqula al-Naqqash vvas against “restrict- 
ing the freedom” of a large number of his electorate to nominate themselves to 
the municipal council simply because they did not knovv Ottoman Turkish.115 
Such an obyection by al-Nakkash reflects great self-confidence and a vvillingness to 
defend vhat he savv as the rights of his Arabic-speaking people. İt vvas vvell knovv 


112 Uş, Mezlis-i melh”usan, 1:314: “Bir Meh”us - Mademki kanun-i esasf ber memleketi İstanbul ile bir 
tutuyor, taşraların dabi İstanbula benzemesi lazımdir” 

113 Uş, /edlis-i meh”usan, 1:312-313. 

114 Article 16 of the municipal lav” for the provinces vvas published as follovvs: “Ozalzızcı 

madde: Belediye memurları maaşiyla bünc kirası ve mübhimmdütu: kırtdsiyye ve mabrükdt-bahd il 

masdrifi müteferrika-i sdire herbalde vdridöri belediyyenin öşrünü ve nibayet muvakkaten bumsunu 

tecavüz etmeyecektir.” Nuri Ergin, //ecelle-i umür-ı belediyye, 4:1661. 

Us, /ieclis-i meb”usan, 1:313. The discussion translates as follovvs: 

Nicola Naqqash Efendi (İFBeirutl Syria) - Here, the diction Tof the lavvl is about speaking 

Turkish, this vvill İlmit the freedom of some people. For example, a large number of people 

in Betrut do not knovr Turkish. 

The speaker of the house (Ahmet Vefik Pasha) - In four years, the intelligent should learn 

Turkish. 

A member - VVhat harm is there in the lack of knovring Turkish? 

The speaker of the house TAhmet Vefik Pasha) - This hinders the unity Tlof the Empirel. 

God vrilling they accept my advice and learn Turkish. 

Sebuh Efendi (Constantinople) - VVe did not assign the knovvledge of Turkish to other 

councils, vyhy do vve assign it to the municipal administration? 

Ahmed Muhtar Efendi (Erzurum) - VVe did not assign the knovvledge of Turkish to the 

administrative council, İbutl vve assigned the reading ability of Türkish İto this councill. 
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that Ahmet Vefik Pasha, the father of Turkic studies in the Ottoman Empire, vvas 
uncompromising vvhen it came to this matter, 1.e. the Turkish language.116 The 
speaker of the house condescending)y ansvvered that the intelligent vvould learn 
Ottoman Turkish vvithin four years, othervvise they vvould be hindering the unity 
of the Empire. This implied that those vvho did not learn Turkish even to occupy 
a minor communal post in a provincial municipality, vvere either 42z/szz (foolish) 
or intentionally endangering the unity of the Empire. This vvas a very serious ac- 
cusation, given that the state vvas at vvar vvith its Balkan dependencies seeking in- 
dependence, and vvith Russia vrhich supported their national aspirations. 

The representatives of Syria benefited from their long experience vvith the mu- 
nicipal institution. They also enioyed a close knovvledge of their electorate, vvhich 
they tried to keep up-to-date concerming parliamentary activities by publishing 
their debates and contributions in parliament in the press. They vvere directly in 
contact vvith their electorate, the parliamentarians received and forvvarded peti- 
tions on behalf of Syrians, making their complaints and demands public in par- 
İament. 

The general picture that could be dravrn from the contributions of the Syrian 
deputtes is that they vvere ecarnestly involved in the lavv-making process, and that 
they sought pragmatic solutions for some chronic administrative problems. This 
is a testimony that they vvere not apathetic to the nevv lavvs and regulations, and 
that they did not need the coercion of an especially reforming governor to push 
them tovvards a reform, as has so far been assumed. On the contrary, they had 
vested interests in the nevv lavvs, these lavvs vvould in the final analysis acknovvl- 
edge their improved status in soctety and establish them as pioneers and political 
representatives of their ethnic and religious communittes. They vvere particularly 
interested in the efficiency of the nevv institutions, especially in urban affairs, and, 
as a consequence, they did not hesitate to criticise the Ottoman provincial offi- 
cialdom for their shortcomings. 


Condluston 


The varied regional experlences of the members of the ?zeclzs-/ xzeb”xsan played an 
important role in their contribution to the process of lavv vvriting and decision 
making vrithin the Empire. The parliamentary debates as a primary source for the 
study of the political vlevvs of the representatives of Syria and their attitude to the 
proposed urban reforms shovved that they vvere seriousİy involved in the reform 
process and that they attempted to improve the efficiency of the layvs and institu- 
tions. Aided by the biographical knovvledge of their education, social and eco- 


116 Ahmet Vefik Pasha “made an impressive contribution to the Turkish purist movement.” In 
1876, a year before the parliament sat in İstanbul, his Turkish/Turkish dictionary Ze2ce-/ 
Ösmdnf vvas published. See Deny, “Ahmad VVafik Pasha,” 298. 
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nomic standing as vvell as their careers, one might safely state that they epito- 
mised a nevv emerging upper stratum in Ottoman soctety, and that they attended 
to the specific interests of this social group. 

It is imperative to describe some of the lavvs published in 1877 as innovations 
or developments, but it is also essential to reconstruct hovv and vrhy these changes 
took place. Follovving this path vve can shovv that ideas of the Tanzimat vvere more 
vvidespread than so far assumed. Protagonists of the peaceful gradual reform in 
the empire hailed not only from the elite of the capital, but from far avvay pro- 
vincial urban centres as vvell, The deputtes of Syria had high expectations from 
the nevv lavvs regulating the affairs of the provincial institutions. They expected 
them to play a ma?or role in transforming Ottoman society. 

The novelty of the lavvs promulgated in 1877-78 manifests itself clearly in the 
vvillingness to share the assessment and the expertences concerning these İavvs 
vvith the representatives of the provinces in parliament. Thus, for the first time, 
the amendments vvere not proposed by, or based upon a report prepared by, an 
Istanbul bureaucrat, or a gövernor appointed from Istanbul, but by members ofa 
nevv emerging social stratum vvithin the various provinces of the empire. 

A considerable number of the parliamentarlans, as the various articles in this 
volume have shovvn, vvere public-spirited tradesmen, high-ranking bureaucrats 
and large property ovvners vvho vvere at the same time intellectuals, politically and 
in many cases socially engaged in their immedlate surroundings. They vvere avvare 
of the prevailing social, economic and political conditions in the empire as a 
vvhole. This group regarded the lavvs in question as an opportunity to express its 
aspirations, extend its influence, and create institutions that might also increase its 
political influence and povver. Hovvever, these aspirations vvere not in many cases 
contradictory to the common public interest. For, the parliamentarlans vvere espe- 
cialİy concerned vvith urban, social, political, educational and economic devel- 
opments through modernised institutions. Such developments vvould reflect posi- 
tively on their ovrn economic and commetcial interests, and simultaneouslİy bring 
about the needed amenittes and proyects for the different cities of the empire. 

The careers and biographies of a large number of the 45 deputtes studted in this 
book shovv that they vvere interested in the transmission of knovvledge in vrord and 
deed. They vvere active in establishing schools, reforming education, and organis- 
ing scientific societies. They shared a bellef that the spread of knovvledge vvas the 
prime guarantor of the reform and survival of the empire. Many of them vvrote 
books themselves that could be described as modern or secular in their subiects. 
They vvere interested in history, literature and politics. The nascent press of the 
time vvas supported by some of them and used as a nevv mean to spread their 
ideas. The press vvhich they utilised as a vector to spread their ideas and political 
convictions vvas not vvritten in the official language of the empire. Many of the 
non-lurkish-speaking deputtes paid special attention to reviving and promoting 
their regional languages, belteving that they vvould thus reach a broader public in 
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their ovrn communitles. Theatre vvas another nevv medium that vvas expected to 
teach lessons in moral earnestness, vvhich vvas also sponsored and practised by a 
number of these deputies including the speaker of the house himself. Their re- 
gional languages occupted a considerable part of their attention. In spite of the fact 
that they mastered Ottoman, a large number of the deputtes vvrote books in their 
ovrn languages or made translations from Ottoman. Classical vvorks and manu- 
scripts vvere also edited and revived by some of them, highlighting their individual 
heritage. Attention to the various languages used in the empire vvas not necessarily 
an attempt at secession, but it vvas an efficient means to democratise and spread 
knovvledge among the largest possible number of people. Therefore, the unity and 
reform of the Ottoman Empire vvas called for not only in Ottoman, but in a large 
number of languages through İlectures, books, nevvspapers, plays and assoclations. 
Many deputtes vvorked for a tax reform in the empire for the sake of equity and 
equality. They belteved that a clear taxation scheme vvould reduce corruption and 
ensure the loyalty of the taxpayers. Most of these parliamentarians vvere also en- 
gaged in philanthropic activities aimed at fighting poverty and spreading educa- 
tion to the least-privileged of their communittes. They strongly belteved that edu- 
cation and knovvledge vvere the best remedies for the social and political malaise 
on both the communal and the imperial levels. They can be considered as bona 
fide active protagonists of the Tanzimat, vvho vvere also able to spread its ideas 
and impact to the different corners of the empire. İt is novv evident that in order 
to achieve some of their aims these parliamentarlans enyoyed and used all liberties 
and means available to them during the first Ottoman experiment in democracy. 
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Photographs shovving 103 parlamentarians of the 1294-parliament. 
Source: Resz?z/Z Kitab 4 (Kanun-i evvel 1324), 317-321. 
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Nos deputes de 1876 — “2 by zz sikl 
Deputes de Constantinople — xs, dəyə 


di ge gzas gəsl ərlizi qsəsl Şa el GÖLAL, 
Moustapha Hakki Bey Hadii Ahmed effendi Nicolaki effendi Vassilaki Bey 


Deputes de Constantinople — us / dəbi 


qasli ələ arl Ələ yədə gəsl do “iəəlisə g şəlligasl əə gəəl ari zi 
Ahmed Hilmi eff, Söbouh eff. Maksoudian Ohanes eff, Allahverdi Hadii Ahmed eff, 


qgəsəli yi ə şəsəlgəl qgaslşz yəyə adla əmə gəl ekzü 23 əsa yəl (əsi ə zə şəmsi) yöiəl 
Panayota ef —d”Andiple Athinodros ef.— d”An/ple  Cherif Bey— d”An/dle İHassan Fehmi ef, —C/ple 


2. ƏNA-. 
Yer səm mə 
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Nos döputes de 1876 — “s /uzel 35 çzz el 
Deputes d"Andrinople — x. ,)əl 


Əyə şək gəslşyə di el, (6əsl öy-ə- G6ə3l öyə, 
Yorsaki eff Caromicof Hassim Bey Hussöin effendi Roupen effendi 


gaslylaz ari əsərə eşya 200 saslar səyə — səslə yəyə 
Ahmed ef, — d”Erze. Röouf Bey — d”Erze Ahmed ef. — d”Aidin Yanko ef, — d”Aidin 


Əzələ əəən il saslı əəə zəl asas fly ərəfə zəl gəslələl ə zəçə zə 
Ragib Bey — Smyrne Deniel ef. — d”Erze. Hamisil ef — d"Erze. Karadiian ef. — d”Erz. 


“ER Gə 
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Nos döputös de 1876 — es /tzel 35 ze el 


Gə ƏLƏ əzə daz əzrə ii səsə nəz əə bə əl qgaslarzDəəəl 
Sulöiman Bey—Angora Abdi Bey —Angora Alüntop Michel ef. — Angora Ahmed ef.—Smyrne 


Deputes de Seutari d”Albanais — s / e.ə əə asl 


əsl —lə di ək səsi AZI qasli əə 
Philipp elfendi Sami Hey Anglo effendi Yonssouf effendi 


dəsinə eəəlan — igəsllizləş əzələ səsli iə ad ər əy əl gasibEQ esa 
Abdurahman ef —Bagdad Daniel ef.— Bagdad Georgeos ef -—d"Ohride Kiazim ef.—Adana 


“R YÜ gə 
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Nos deputös de 1876 — s zəl o7y- üz eki 


ƏL yəlusasəə ə aəaəə gəsiyəliz-aə yi igasləly aze yə əlan 
Sahak ef.—-Brousse Riza ef.—Brousse Behaddin ef.—Brousse Abdulrözak ef.—Bagdad 


GəL yəy, dLaf yesə, dk şələ eee, səsəlŞüİ 1 ələr 
Fehmi ef.—Bosnie Mehmed Bey—Bosnie Yaver Bey—Bosnie Pavlaki ef.— Brousse 


gəsloycə ə iə LoVe ə qsaslıa pu əmə əsi AİA-s-ə 
Hussein ef, — Beyroutl Sulöiman Bey—Bosnie Yousouf ef. —Bosnie Petraki ef.—Bosnie 
ıı... 
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Nos deputös de 1876 — s /zzl 952 yüz kl 


qsazlüyıə 3 sezə səslə əzəli qal şaxə ərlə sasi m3 erəəyq, 
Hussein ef.—d”Alep Vafi ef.—d”Alep Sadi ef —d”Alep Veisel ef. —P rövöza 


(səsli 3 Az er aiə qgaslı yıxa yə ölə: gaslə yyə əəə səsləyib yəəzii 
Nicolaki ef. —Rhodes Massond ef, — Diarbökir Mahmoud ef,—Harpout Manouk ef.--d”Alep 


əsil əə əə əkə əy asla sm-ə, səla yezuniəə səs kel R əzürəsə 
Sava ef, —Hostar Petraki ef. —Rousdiouk Zafiraki ef.—Rhodes Hadii Vassil ef.—Rhodes 


ulu... 
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ek Əl öyr € 
Ali Baki Bey döpute de Yania 


“əeiləl QAL əə qəz og /az yaz LəL 
(97 sədizədi) Liz şö. xl vəsl 
“üəəl səki dizi: döz ry 
dz) 9 vo sö Şİ. 94 
yy, səxa “zə, 
.—..... 
“əəlz ar 


ek cəlzi Gəəə dizə 


Ibrahim Bey depute €”Herzegovine 


“by MəZY Əs s 

syLuz şə əsl, dələ ə 
“0 ələ GŞ x təzəsi s öl Ləl 
“öl əsli ye L 2əİŞ3 üüsə aş izə 
özl gül (əza, “x Sn 
səyə öyğlus /Vaelə iləl ziz 4.43. 
30:y0x X572 dy sə dəy 
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Nos deputes de 1876 — es /zel s7y yüz cik 


ELZA əəə asl bizə əsə səsi əbə yezəsizəi eLə şəzəA-İ- 


Tahir Omer paclıa -Salo. Stefanaki ef. Salonique İsmail ef, — Salonique Ali pacha — Silislrie 


Əban əT r as BL əəə agəsi (lg yər m səsi kəb səəəLəL. 
Agop ef, Chahinian—Sivas Makaclı ef, — Syrie Halid ef. — Syrie Vassilaki ef. —Salonique 


gəzə g əəə yə gəl yn əyə dA eni — səslə” gyəəiə- 
Feizi ef, — de Sofia Petko ef, — de Sofia Mihalaki bey — Sereze Melimed ef. — Sivas 


“ "CA ə 
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(əsləyy ə əzə gə gəsi yə yeəğəy,i səsi) dəy gəsik ui səəyə 
Nouri ef. — Danube Ali ef, — Trebizonde Yorgaki ef — Trebizond Zaharia ef. — Sofia 


əsə ÇL ə yei qgəsi gəzə A ə gəslgiizzlg əəə ə səsi siz əsə 
Suleiman ef.—Tri. Barbarie Moustafa ef —Tri. Barbarie Stefanaki ef.—Danube Chakir ef, —Danube 


d339 əyə 5 əsil yeri — gəl z oladi vand yə ərə ALL 
Ziyer Bey — Kossova Youssouf Zisef.— lerusalem Kantardii ef.--Volo Nobel ef.—Tripoliede Syriç 


.. hü. 
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Nos deputes de 1876 — zl sU, uz eki 


ek əz Əy cü ek glər Ger “Zİ 
Chevki Bey depute de Yania Moustaplıa Bey döpute de Yania 


oxunan ....an nra. 
Esseid Mehmed Ef, dep, de Yemen Cheik Ali Ef. dep. Yemen Nicolais Ef. dep. de Yania 
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Nos deputes de 1876 — eu/zel 55 çez eli 


gədinzə 3 gəz 3 asl oo gi əsə aid a saf ə əəə 
Fassih ef.—Konia Hussein Tehölebi— Konia Sölim ef. Kastamouni Mehmed Bey Chypre 


gəsiyalylə yə Azə sazla ə ya Aələ səslə yə ri ye gəl iy əəə ərlə 
İbrahim ef. — Monaslir Hadii Suleiman ef. Monastir Nouri Bey—Kustour Simonaki ef. —Konia 


gəəl əə yədə qgaşlarlazr yaran dk zə ağ ə Azələ — gədə əy Azəğ əz Azə 
Ali ef. —HHerzegovine Seid Ahmed ef.—Medine Rifat Bey -Mönastir Dimitrios ef. —Monastir 
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Endex of Personal Names 


Abbas, Shah 206 

“Abdarrazzaq al-Shaykh Qadir o Abdürrez- 
zak Efendi 

Abdül Bey Fraşeri (Yanya) 152, 153-163, 165, 
166, 167, 176, 177, o— Abdullah Hüsnü 
Bey 

Abdülaziz, Sultan 13, 57, 131, 192, 193, 295 

Abdülhamid TL 13, 54, 55, 57, 58, 63, 64, 67, 
68, 69, 71, 74, 75, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 
85, 86, 94, 95, 98, 99, 108, 111, 113, 114, 
116, 117, 123, 124, 125, 129, 132, 133, 
145, 146, 151, 195, 199, 203, 216, 290 and 
passim 

Abdullah Hüsnü Bey 153, o Abdül Bey Fra- 
şeri 

Abdülmecid, Sultan 86, 290 

Abdürrahim Bedran Efendi — Badran, “Abd 
al-Rahim 

Abdurrahman Nureddin Paşa 275 

Abdurrahman Şeref 64 

Abdurrahman Vasfı Bey (Baghdadl) 277-278, 
281, 282, 317 

Abdürrezzak Efendi (Baghdad) 279-280, 
318 

Abidin Paşa Dino 175 

Agop — Hagop 

Ahdab, Ibrahim al- 287 

Ahmed Ağa (Shavvkat) 278 

Ahmed Cevdet Paşa 74, 243, 249 

Ahmed Efendi (Astarcılar Kethüdası) o As- 
tarcılar Kethüdası Ahmed Efendi 

Ahmed Faris Efendi 25, o Shidyaq, Faris al- 

Ahmed Hamdi Paşa 84 

Ahmed Mazhar Paşa 225, 226, 238, 244, 247 

Ahmed Midhat 53-65, 83n, 115, 139, 148, 
168 

Ahmed Muhtar Paşa (Gazi) 160, 237, 260, 
261 

Ahmed Myfid 164 

Ahmed Paşa Dino 175 

Ahmed Vefik Paşa 69, 81, 84, 293, 304, 309 

Ahmed Zeki 118 

Ahmed, Hacı (Yenişehirlizade) — Yenişehir- 
lizade Hacı Ahmed 

Akalın, Besim 174 

Al Sharif, Diya” 278 
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Al Sharif, "Abdarrahman VVaşfi — Abdür- 
rahman Vasfıi Bey 

Aleksander Bonati 151 

Algivyadi Lambi (Yanya) 151, 167 

Ali (brother of Ömer Şevki Efendi) 172 

Ali Bey (Herzegovina) 236, 252 

Ali Bey Toptani 165 

Ali Kemal 64 

Ali Naki Bey Libohova (Yanya) 156, 163- 
164, 320 

Ali Nuhi 171 

Ali Paşa 191 

Ali Paşa Rizvanbegovit (1783-1851) 233 

Ali Rıza Paşa İbrahimov 113, 114, 116, 128 

Ali Suavi 116 

Allahverdioğlu Hoca Apraham 199n 

Alüsi, Abü HEThana” Mahmüd Shihabaddin al- 
281 

Andon Pertev 194 

Andrassy, Gyula 244 

Angeli Efendi (İşkodra) 151, 317, o Eill 
Paloka 

Anthimos (Metropolitan of Sarayevo) 223 

Antoun Bey al-Masri 287 

Apraham Asdvadzadurlan (or: Allahverdian) 
197 

Apraham Paşa Yeramian (senator) 190, 192- 
193, 207n 

Arakel Babakhanian 214 

Arakel Bzdigian 206 

Argiri Kantar/i (Yanya) 151, 167, 322 

Arif Bey Rizvanbegovic 226 — Hikmet 

Aristarchi, Gregoire 27 

Aristotel (son of Petrovic Petro) 235 

Armnaoudov, Christo S. 31 

Artin Paşa Dadian 193, 203 

Asir, Yusuf al- 287 

Astarcılar Kethüdası Ahmed Efendi (lstan- 
bul) 85, 87, 315 

Atatürk, Mustafa Kemal 93, 99, 100, 101 

Ataullah Bayezitoff 53n 

Avedik Ağa Bzdigian 206 

Avlonyalı Ebubekir Bey 168, — Bekir Bey 

Ayşe (daughter of Ömer Şevki Efendi) 174 

Baba Aluşi 154 

Backhouse Sandvvith, Thomas 260, 271 
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Badran, Husain 297 

Badran, "Abd al-Rahim (Syria) 145n, 285, 
292, 297-299, 302, 305, o Abdürrahim 
Bedran Efendi, o Bedran Efendi 

Baftıu, Enver 174 

Bağdadlı Mehmed Emin Efendi 280-281 

Baghtchebanoglou, Takvor 28 

Bahaeddin, Şeyh (Bursa) 82, 318 

Balic, Omer A. 247, 251 

Balkız (vvife of Abdül Bey Fraşeri) 154, 162 

Ballarian Efendi 190n — Hamazasb Ballari- 
an Efendi 

Baqi Zade, Husni (Aleppo) 285, 302-303, 
319 

Baruh — Yaver Salamon Baruh 

Ba$agic İbrahim Bey (Bosnia-Herzegovina) 
226, 227, 231, 234, 235, 236-239, 242, 
244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 251, — İbra- 
him Edhem, — RedZepa$i€ İbrahim Bey, 
— Şehzade (or: Sehid) İbrahim Bey 

Batatu, Hanna 278 

Bedran Efendi — Badran, "Abd al-Rahim 

Bedros (son of Krikos Bzdigian)206 

Behixhe Hamza (vife of Ali Naki Bey Libo- 
hova) 164 

Bekir Bey (father of Mustafa Nuri Bey Vlora) 
168, o Avlonyalı Ebubekir Bey 

Belin, Françofs 30 

Beratlı Mehmed Ali Bey 165, — Mehmed 
Ali Bey Vrioni 

Bereketzade İsmail Hakkı 148 

Be$o Tanovit (father of Tanovi6) 252 

Beyhum, al-Haii Husain (Syria) 285, 291- 
293, 298, 305, 307, 318 

Beyhum, al-Haiy "Abd Allah 307 

Beyhum, Husain (grandfather) 291 

Beyhum, Muhyi al-Din 307 

Beyhum, Umar 291 

Bilic Sava (Bosnia-Herzegovina) 227, 233, 
319 

Blakeney, C. A. 176 

Boghos Ağa 194 

Bzdigents Der Harutiun Kahana 206 

Celal Bey (son of Toptanzade Sami Bey) 175 

Chandiler, Lord 139 

Cheikho, Louis 288 

Crispi, Francesco 162 

Danyal, Menahim b. Şalih o— Menahim Sa- 
lih Efendi 


con 


Danyel Karacyan 190n, — Taniel Kharadyian 
Efendi 

Davicho (or: Daviçon) Levi (Yanya) 78, 151 

Davison, Roderic 221 

del Medico, Moise 24 o Moiz Bey 
Dalmediko 

Derviş Efendi (member of the şzrazy? devlet) 
282, 283 

Derviş Paşa 162, 173 

Devereux, Robert 14, 18, 19, 70, 75, 76, 79, 
143, 145, 151, 169, 175, 176, 178, 187, 
189, 200, 223, 242, 251, 252, 255, 256 

Dibs, Yusuf al- 288, 289 

Dimitraki, Teodorov (Tuna) 218n, 324 

Dimitri Efendi (Selanik) 218n 

Dumi$ic Fehim (Bosnia-Herzegovina) 226, 
227, 240-241, 318, — Selimovi€ Fehim, — 
Simic Fehim 

Dvvight, Henry Otis 

Ebüzziya Tevfik 148, 237 

Edhem Ruhi 124, 125, 126, 128 

Eill Paloka 151, o Angeli Efendi 

Ekmeciğ, Milorad 226 

Ekrem Bey Vlora 234 

Eldridge, Vackson 290, 291, 295, 299 

Emin Efendi (Aydın) 145n 

Emine (mother of Abdül Bey Fraşeri) 154 

Emine Klisura (vrife of Mehmed Ali Vrioni) 
166 

Emine Veliye (vvife of Şemseddin Sami Fra- 
şeri) 162 

Engelhardt, Edouard Philippe 80 

Eşref Mustafa Paşa 142 

Fadilpa$ic Mustafa Bey (Bosnia- 
Herzegovina) 227, 241-242, 250, 251, 

Fakhuri, Yusuf al- 287 

Fasih Efendi 283 — İbrahim Fasih Efendi (al- 
Haydarı) 

Fatime (vvife of Ömer Şevki Efendi) 174 

Fehim Efendi o— Dumi$ic Fehim 

Ferdinand 1 of Bulgaria 126 

Feyzi Efendi (Yanya) 176, 321 

Filip Ağa Rosto (İşkodra) 164, 317, — Filip 
Risto Vuçkovie 

Filip Efendi 164 — Filip Ağa Rosto 

Filip Risto Vuçkovic 164 — Filip Ağa Rosto 

Findley, Carter V. 54 

Fluku, Vehbi 174 

Foucault, Michel 89, 90 

Franz loseph 1 of Austria 245 
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Fraşeri, Abdül — Abdül Bey Fraşeri 

Frasheri, Kristo 155, 156 

Freeman (British consul) 244 

Fresco, David 25 

Fuad Paşa 23, 26, 191, 295 

Gabay, Yehezkel 24 

Garabed Ütüdfiyan 194, 209, 210, 211, 220 

Gardet (French teacher) 194 

Gatteschi, Domenico 27 

General Vovanovi€ 244 

Ghanem, Khalil (Syria) 145n, 305 — Halıl 
Ganem Efendi 

Giragos Kazandiian Efendi (Erzurum) 190, 
201n, 207 

Gökalp, Ziya 101 

Golemi, Yusuf 173 

Grabovac Stevan (Bosnia-Herzegovina) 
227, 231 

Grabovac Stoyan 231 

Güneş, İlhan 255 

Hacaduryan Efendi 190n o Khatchadur 
Der-Nersesian 

Haci Mesud Efendi 211 

Hacı Nazım Ağa 240 

Hadii Loyo 231, 234, 238 

Hafizadic-Naimefendic Mehmed Bey 
(Bosnia-Herzegovina) 242, 250, — 
Naimzade 

Hagop o Agop 

Hagop Efendi (Kayseri) 190, 201n 

Hagop Kazandiian (Rusçuk) 190, 199 

Hagop Kazazian Efendi (later Paşa) (Istan- 
bul) 190, 198, 199n, 203, 208 

Hagop Sbartalian Efendi (Izmir) 189, 190, 
199, 200, 202, 205 

Hagop Shahinian Efendi (Sivas) 190, 200, 
209n, 218n, 321 

Haig Barigian 200n 

Hakiya Resulbegovie 252 

Halid Bey Fraşeri 153 

Halil Ganem Efendi 145n — Ghanem, Kha- 
lil 

Halil Rami Efendi (Crete) 264, 265, 266- 
267, 272, 273, 274 

Halil Rifat Paşa 131 

Hallacian Efendi 190n, o— Hamazasb Balla- 
rian Efendi 

Hamazasb Ballarian Efendi (Erzurum) 190, 
200, 209n, 211, 219, 220, 316, — Halla- 


con 


cian Efendi, — Ballarian Efendi, o Ka- 
Hacyan Efendi 

Hamdi Paşa 294 

Hanioğlu, Şükrü 54, 55, 123 

Harito Efendi 167 oMihail Harito Efendi 

Harito, Petro (son of Mihail Harito Efendi) 
168 

Harun al-Rashid 298 

Hasan Fehmi Efendi (Istanbul) 71, 217 

Hasan Samih Paşa 260 

Hasun (Bishop) 197, 199 

Haydarı, Ibrahim Faşih al- — İbrahim Fasih 
Efendi (al-Haydari) 

Hikmet — 226, Arif Bey Rizvanbegovi6 

Hiristo Efendi 166 — Mihail Harito Efendi 

Hoca Maksud Sarimian 199n 

Hoca Mustafa Efendi (Adana) 217 

Hovhannes — Ohannes 

Hovhannes Allahverdian Efendi (Istanbul) 
82, 197-198, 209n, 210, 315 

Hovhannes Hüdaverdian o Hovhannes Al- 
lahverdian Efendi 

Hovhannes Kürekian Efendi (Trabzon) 
190, 199, 212 

Hovhannes Movsesian 204 

Hovhannes Sakız 195 

Hovhannes Vahanian (or Vahan) Efendi 
(Bey) 190, 196, 203, 208 

Hovnan Varcabedian 200n 

Hovsep o Osep 

Hovsep Kazazian 189 — Mardinli Hovsep 
Kazazian Efendi 

Hüdaverdizade Hovhannes — Hovhannes 
Allahverdian Efendi 

Hulagu 138 

Hüseyin Avnı Paşa 200 

Hüseyin Efendi (Beyhum) — Beyhum, al- 
Hay) Husain 

Hüseyin Paşa 165 

Hüsni Bey (Bakizade) — Baqi Zade, Husni 

Hüsniye Vokopola (vvife of Mehmed Alı 
Vrioni) 166 

Hüsrev Bey Radovişi 130 

Hut, Muhammad al-291 

İbrahim (son of Selim Ağa Göriz) 174 

İbrahim Bey — Ba$agic İbrahim Bey 

İbrahim Edhem 242, — Ba$agi€ İbrahim Bey 

İbrahim Edhem Paşa 84 

İbrahim Fasih Efendi (al-Haydari) 282, 283 

İbrahim Paşa 193, 206 
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İbrahim Paşa 294 

İbrahim Rustem Efendi Uruçi 177 

İbrahim Şinasi 146 

İlyas Bey Vrioni 166 

İlyas Paşa Debre 160 

İmrahor İlyas Bey 154 

Isak (father of Salom Salomon Efendi) 230 

Isakovic Salomon 230, — Salom Salomon 
Efendi 

İshak Efendi 190 — Sahag Yavrumian Efendi 

İskender Mahmudov 117, 124, 128 

İsmail Ağa Cengi€ 252 

İsmail Paşa 270 

İsmail, Khedive 193 

Ispartalıoğlu Agop 189n — Hagop Sbartalian 
Efendi 

Istefanaki Efendi (Tuna) 218n, 322 

İstefanos Efendi — Stephanos Nikolaides 

Istepan Spartalilan — Sdepan Spartalian 202 

Vaver Salamon Baruh (Bosnia-Herzegovina) 
226n, 227, 229-230, 318 

Yelic Efendi 233, — Bilic Sava 

undi, Emin al- 291 

Kabbabe, Na"üm 287 

Kadri Efendi (Aleppo) 82 

Kaleshi, Hasan 158, 159 

Kallacyan Efendi 190n — Hamazasb Balla- 
rian Efendi 

Kallay, Beni von 238, 239 

Kamil Pasha 303 

Kapetanovic Mehmed Bey (Bosnia- 
Herzegovina) 226n, 227, 230, 231, 232, 
234, 235, 237, 238, 239, 242-247, o Me- 
hmed Muhyi Bey 

KapidZi6, Hamdıya 251 

Kapriel Bardizbanian 194 

Kara Kemal 99 

Kara, İsmail 58 

Karabeg Mustafa Sıtkı (Bosnia- 
Herzegovina) 226n, 227, 238, 242, 247- 
250 

Karaca, Levon 296, 297 

Karaca, Manuk (or Manok) — Manug Kara- 
dyan Efendi 

Karacyan Efendi — Taniel Kharadiian Efendi 

Karal, Enver Ziya 14 

Karamihaloğlu Yorgi (Edirne) 218n, 316 

Karpat, Kemal H. 274 

Kasbar Sinabian 191 

Katchadur Bardizbanian 194 


con 


Kaufmann, Konstantin Petrovich von 139 

Kazaz Artin Bezdilan 191, 192n 

Kazazian Efendi 189 o Mardinli Hovsep 
Kazazian Efendi 

Kevork Aramian 193 

Kevork Efendi (Sivas) 190, 201n 

Kevork Samandilan 195 

Khalid ibn al-VValid 300 

Khalid, “Abd Allah 291 

Khalidi, Rashid 299, 301 

Khalidi, Yusuf Diya” al- 285, 299-302, 305, o 
Yusuf Ziya 

Khatchadur Der-Nersesian (Erzurum) 190, 
199, 204-205, — Hacaduryan Efendi 

Khatiba Şehir Karca Zade Efendi 199, o— 
Manug Karadilan Efendi 

Khazez Sarrafoğlu Ağa Vitchen — Sarrafoğlu 
Bey Vitchen 

Khüri, Khalil al- 26 

Khuri, Khalil al- 296 

Kiatibian, Dr. 195 

Kiragos Kazandiian — Giragos Kazandiian 
Efendi 

Kirkor o Krikor 

Kondi, Petro 167 

Konstantin (father of Petraki Efendi) 234 

Korkut Mola Efendi 227, 242, 250 

Korkut, Derviş Mehmed 236, 252 

Kostan Efendi 231 

Krikor (Misag) Odian Efendi 190, 193-195, 
196, 203, 208, 214 

Krikor o Kirkor 

Krikor Aghaton 194, 195 

Krikor Balian 194 

Krikor Bzdigian (or: Bzdigoğlu) Efendi 
(Adana) 189, 200, 205, 206 

Krikor Zohrab 216, 220 

Labid 302 

Latas Ömer İLütfil Paşa 232, 236 

Layard, Henry 68, 173, 176, 177, 299 

Lebhovalı Ali Nakı Bey — Alı Naki Bey Li- 
bohova 

Leo 214 — Arakel Babakhanian 

Lovçeli İbrahim Derviş Paşa 248, 249 

Mahmud 11 26, 86, 90, 91, 257 

Mahmud Nedim Paşa 206 

Mahmud Nedim Taşa 85, 144 

Mahmut Ekrem Bey 164 

Matforcas, Marco 25 
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Maksud Amira 199n — Hoca Maksud Sari- 

mian 

Maksud Simon Bey 199n 

Maksudyan Efendi 220 o Sebuh Maksudian 

Efendi 

Malet, Edvvard 176 

Malik Naili Paşa 163 

Mandiğ, Milo$ 23n 

Mansur Paşa (al-Sa"dün) 282, 283 

Manug Karadiian Efendi (Aleppo) 145n, 
189, 190, 199, 200, 200n, 202n, 211n, 
285, 296-297, 302, 319, — Manuk Efendi, 
— Karaca Manuk (or: Manok), — Khatiba 
Şehir Karca Zade Efendi 

Manuk Efendi — Manug Karadilan Efendi 

Mardin, Şerif 54 

Mardinli Hovsep Kazazian Efendi (Diyar- 
bekir) 189, 190, 199, 202n, 211 

Marinovif 227, 232 

Markrid Nikoloğlu (vvife of Krikor Bzdigian) 
206 

Maroğit (or: MarusSi6) )ozo (Bosnia- 
Herzegovina) 227, 232 

Maroşik Pozo 226, — Maroği€ lozo 

Martin, David 106 

Megalovrysanos, Gregorios 269 

Mehmed Alı Berati 164, o Mehmed Alı Bey 
Vrioni 

Mehmed Ali Bey Vrioni (Yanya) 152, 156, 
158, 160, 161, 164-166, 167, 176, 177, o— 
Beratlı Mehmed Ali Bey, o Mehmed Ali 
Berati 

Mehmed Ali Paşa 159, 257 

Mehmed Emin Efendi — Bağdadlı Mehmed 

Emin Efendi 

Mehmed Ferid Paşa (son of Mustafa Nuri 

Bey Vlora, grand vizter) 170 

Mehmed Fraşeri 154 

Mehmed Hulusi 224 

Mehmed Muhyi Bey 250, — Kapetanovi6 

Mehmed Bey 

Mehmed Namık Paşa 281, 282 

Mehmed Nazif Paşa 224, 226 

Mehmed Rauf Paşa 145, 261 

Mehmed Said Paşa (minister of the Navy) 

145 

Mehmed Şakir 134n 

Mehmed Salim 134n 

Mehmed Süreyya 130 

Mehmet Yusuf Paşa 294 


con 


Melek (daughter of Mustafa Nuri Bey Vlora) 
170 

Melkon Donelian (or: Doniloğlu) Efendi 
(Ankara) 190, 201n, 202 

Menahim Salih Efendi (Baghdad) 276-277, 
317 

Mevla Halil Efendi 247 

Mgrditch (son of Krikos Bzdigian) 206 

Midhat (son of Abdül Bey Fraşeri) 162, 163 

Midhat Bey (member of the council of state) 

76 

Midhat Bey 307 

Midhat Paşa 54, 67, 68, 70, 95, 107, 127, 131, 

194, 195, 275, 278, 282, 295 

Mihail Harito Efendi (Yanya) 166-168 

Mihail Hiristo Efendi 166 — Mihail Harito 

Efendi 

Mihal Kristo 166 o Mihail Harito Efendi 

Mihaliki Efendi (Selanik) 175 

Mihran Düz Bey (senator) 190, 192, 197, 
202n, 207n, 208 

Mihran Techelebi Düz 197, 198 

Mihri (vvife of Mehmed Ali Vrioni) 166 

Mikael Altıntop Efendi (Ankara) 189, 201n, 
317 

Mikayel (son of Krikos Bzdigian) 206 

Mikayel Varantian 214 

Misho Todori (Sofia) 218n, 321 (as Petko 
Efendi) 

Mollere, lean-Baptiste 288, 293 

Molla Hüsrev 248 

Mosğe Atifas 229, — Zeki Efendi Rafaylovic 
229 

Mousourus, Yanko 22n, 

Muallim Naci 63 

Muamelecizade Emin Ağa 118 

Muhamet (son of Selim Ağa Göriz) 174 

Muhammad Amin al-Zand 280, — Bağdadlı 
Mehmed Emin Efendi 

Münif Paşa 133 

Murad Bey (Tuna) 190, 200 

Murad Bey — Osmanpaği€ Murad Bey 

Murad V 13, 131 

Müslim Ağa Vasyari 156 

Mustafa Bey Radovişi (Selanik) 76, 77n, 
129-149 

Mustafa bin Mollazade Hüsrev Radovişi 129, 
— Mustafa Bey Radovişi 

Mustafa Efendi Krehic 242 
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Mustafa Nuri Bey Vlora (Yanya) 145n, 156, 
167, 168-170, 323, o Yanyalı Ahmed 
Paşazade Mustafa Bey 

Mustafa Paşa Vlora 234 

Mustafa Ragıb 118 

Mustafa Reşid Paşa 191 

Mustafa Sıtkı Efendi — Karabeg Mustafa 

Sitki 

Mustafa Tevfik Bey 135 

Mustai Pasa Babic 243 

Muvekkit o Salih Sidki Hadzihuseinovic 

Nafi Efendi (Aleppo) 76, 145n, 217, 319 

Nahabed Rusinian 194 

Naile Yanına (vvife of Mustafa Nuri Bey Vlo- 

ra) 170 

Naim Fraşeri 153, 154 

Naimzade 251, — Hafizadie6-Naimefendic 

Mehmed Bey 

Namik Bey (son of Mustafa Nuri Bey Vlora) 

170 

Namik Kemal 57, 132, 134, 146, 147, 148, 

238 

Namik Paşa — Mehmed Namık Paşa 

Naqqağ$, Nicolas o Nikola Efendi Nakkaş 

Naqqash, Elias al- 286, 287 

Naqqash, Marun al- 287, 288, 290 

Naqqash, Niqula al- o Nikola Efendi Nak- 

kaş 

Nardalı Ömer Şevki o— Ömer Şevki Efendi 

Nashid Paşa 298 

Nasib (daughter of Mustafa Nuri Bey Vlora) 

170 

Nassau, İocelyn 285, 295 

Navvfal, Girgis 294 

Navvfal, Nasim 296 

Navvfal, Lutf Allah (son of Niqula) 295 

Navrfal, Lutf Allah 294 

Navvfal, Navvfal 296 

Navvfal, Niqula (Syria) 218n, 285, 290, 293- 

296 

Navvfal, Salim 296 

Navvfal, “Abd Allah Habib 294 

Navvfal, “Abd Allah Ibn Mikhail 296 

Nazlı Vahan Arzumanian 196 

Nefise (sister of Abdül Bey Fraşeri) 154 

Neki Bey — Ali Naki Bey Libohova 

Nerses Varyabedian 195 

Neşet Paşa (son of Mustafa Nuri Bey Vlora) 

170 

Nicolaides, Demetrius 28, 29, 30, 31 


con 


Nigoghos Balian 194 

Nikola Efendi (Navvfal) o Navvfal, Niqula 

Nikola Efendi Nakkaş (Syria) 24, 219, 285, 
286-291, 293, 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 
321, — Naqqash, Niqula al-, — Naqqa$, 
Nicolas 

Nikolaides, Stephanos o Stephanos Niko- 
laides 

Nikolas Chanaka (Yanya) 151, 323 

Nikoletakes, Adriana 268 

Nikoletakes, Georgios 268 

Nikoletakes, Meletios 268, 269 

Ohannes — Hovhannes 

Oksen Shahinian 194 

Ömer Paşa — Latas Ömer İLütfil Paşa 

Ömer Paşa 165 

Ömer Prizreni 170-171, — Ömer Şevki Efen- 
di 

Ömer Şevki Efendi (Kosova) 151, 170-174, 
323, — Nardalı Ömer Şevki, o Ömer 
Prizreni 

Ortaylı, İlber 70 

Osep — Hovsep 

Osman (brother of Ömer Şevki Efendi) 172 

Osman Nuri Paşa (Gazi) 251 

Osman Paşa (Gazi) 162 

Osman Şerif Paşa 234 

Osmanpağit Murad Bey (Bosnia- 
Herzegovina) 227, 241, 251 

Parasyris, Nikolaos 269 

Parunag Bey 194 

Pears, Edvvin 86 

Pero Efendi — Sahağiya Pero 

Petraki Efendi (Bosnia-Herzegovina) 234- 
235, PetroviC Petro 

Petrovie Petro 236, — Petraki Efendi 

Phottades, Constantine 31 32 

Pius IX 289 

Podgoriçeli Yusuf Ziyaeddin 177, o Yusuf 
Ziyaeddin Efendi 

Polychronides, Michael 269 

Portakal Paşa 203 

Portukalian, M. 195 

Puzant Yeghiayan 206 

Qıqano, Na"üm 287 

Rado, Şevket 129 

Rasim Bey (Edirne) 145n, 316 

RedZepağic İbrahim Bey — Ba$agi€ İbrahim 
Bey 

Rhazes, D. 30 
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Ridanoviğ, Hacı Abdullah Efendi 248, 249 

Rifrat Bey (Shavvkat) (Baghdad) 278-279 

Riza Efendi (Bosnia-Herzegovina) 251 

Riza), Skender 177 

Rupen Yazıdfiyan Efendi (Edirne) 190, 201, 
202n, 211, 316 

Rupen Zasioğlu 190n — Rupen Yazıdyiyan 
Efendi 

Ruşafi, MaFrüf al- 276 

Rüstem Paşa Leskoviku 156 

Sabanovi6, Hazim 248 

Sabuş Toptani (mother of Mehmed Ali Vrio- 
ni) 165 

Sadik Rifat Paşa 24 

Sahağifa Pero (Bosnia-Herzegovina) 232- 
233, 234, 226n 

Sahag Yavrumian Efendi (Bursa) 190, 199, 
318, — İshak Efendi 

Şahnişa (sister of Abdül Bey Fraşeri) 154 

Said Paşa (Küçük) 120 

Salih Sidki HadZihuseinovic 238, — Muvek- 
kit 

Saliha Dino 175 

Salom — Salom Salomon Efendi 

Salomon Salom Efendi (Bosnia- 
Herzegovina) 226n, 227, 229, 230-231, o 
Isakovic Salomon 

Sami Bey — Toptanzade Sami Bey 

Sarrafoğlu Bey Vitchen 191, — Khazez Sarra- 
foğlu Ağa Vitchen 

Savfet-Beg (son of Ba$agic) 238, 239, 251 

Sa"dün, Mansur al- (Paşa) o— Mansur Paşa 
(al-Sa"dün) 

Sehölch, Alexander 299 

Sdepan Spartalian 202 

Sebuh Maksudian Efendi (Istanbul) 190, 
199, 201n, 202n, 211n, 220, 315 

Şehzade (or Sehid) İbrahim Bey — Bağagic 
İbrahim Bey 

Selim Ağa Göriz (İşkodra) 174-175 

Selim Efendi o Selim Ağa Göriz 

Selim İH 90, 91 

Selim Paşa (local governor of Gitrokaster) 
168 

Selimovic Fehim 251, — Bumi$ic Fehim 

Şemseddin Sami Fraşeri 153, 154, 155, 156, 
159, 162, 176 

Şemsi Efendi 136 

Şerif Fraşeri 154 


con 


Şerifzade Abdurrahman Vasfi Bey — Abdür- 
rahman Vasfı Bey 

Serovpe Vitchenian 191, o Servitchen Efendi 

Server Paşa 298 

Servitchen Efendi (senator) 190, 191-192, 
195, 196, 203n, 207n, 210 

Şevket Mehmed Paşa 237 

Şevki Efendi (kaymakam in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina) 242 

Seyfeddin Efendi 96, 97 

Shavvkat, Nafi 278 

Shavvkat, Rifat o Rif"at Bey (Shavvkat) 

Shaykh Qadir, Shaykh "Abdarrazzaq —” 
Abdürrezzak Efendi 

Shaykh "Abdarrazzaq Shaykh Qadir o— 
Abdürrezzak Efendi 

Shehu, Neil 169 

Shidyaq, Faris al- 25 — Ahmed Faris Efendi 

Shuvalov, Count 140 

Simi€ Fehim 251, o— Dumi$ic Fehim 

Sinapian, G. 28 

Sophronios (Metropolitan of Chio) 22n 

Srpuhi Düsap Paşa 196 

Stambolov, Stefan 112 

Starova, İbrahim 154 

Stephanos Nikolaides (Crete) 264, 265, 
267-273, — İstefanos Efendi 

Süleyman Efendi Zgatari 171 

Süleyman Hüsnü Paşa 145, 148 

Süleyman Paşa 249 

Süreyya Bey (son of Mustafa Nuri Bey Vlora) 
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